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FOREWORD 

A  Heritage  to  Cherish 

by 

Merrill  D.  Beal 

The  authors  of  this  book  requested  a  comprehensive 
introduction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  assignment  was 
fulfilled  in  quality  as  well  as  dimensions. 

A  definition  of  history  and  a  delineation  of  historical 
concepts  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  in  this  introduction. 
History  is  an  account  of  what  has  happened,  usually  set  down 
in  a  chronological  fashion.  Obviously,  an  involved  narrative 
can  never  approximate  the  total  past.  Only  a  small  part 
of  what  happened  was  observed,  an  even  smaller  portion  was 
recorded,  and  much  of  what  was  written  has  perished.  Again, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  surviving  data  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  historians.  Actually,  part  of  many  records  are  not 
credible  or  significant.  Accordingly,  history  should  be  viewed 
as  a  severely  compressed  verisimilitude  of  the  gone  but  not 
forgotten  past. 

American  histories,  whether  national,  state,  or  local  tend 
to  conform  to  a  traditional  economic,  political,  social  and 
cultural  pattern.  Furthermore,  the  developments  are  usually 
pragmatic.  They  are  records  of  real  life  devoid  of  the  old 
philosophical  historical  interpretations  such  as: 

1.  The  Royal  or  aristocratic  concept  as  suggested  in 
Chronicles  29:29,  "Now  the  acts  of  David  the  King, 
first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written.  .  .  "  Of  course, 
the  "hero  worship"  concept  still  finds  measurable 
expression  in  some  biographies. 
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2.  The  persecution  of  minorities  theory  still  has  validity. 

3.  The  Chosen  People  basis  of  motivation,  although 
rather  ancient,  still  has  advocates. 

4.  The  ultra-nationalistic  concept  is  employed  to  explain 
the  exceptional  militancy  of  some  nationalities.  Ex- 
aggerated ambitions  along  this  line  were  expressed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel": 
"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead.  .  .  "  Chauncy 
Depew's  gratuitous  affirmation,  "My  country,  .  .  . 
may  she  ever  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my  coun- 
try," illustrates  this  concept.  Actually,  nearly  every 
nation  has  invoked  sentiments  and  anthems  of  aggran- 
dizement. 

This  history  of  Pioneering  the  Snake  River  Fork  Country 
is  a  comprehensive  account  of  successive  elements  in  the  lives 
of  five  generations.  It  is  designed  to  make  readers  of  the 
contemporary  scene  conscious  of  the  initiative,  labor,  action 
and  passion  that  fashioned  this  regional  civilization.  A  wise 
man  described  this  blessing  of  perception  in  this  way: 

History  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  old,  without  wrinkles 
or  gray  hairs.  Privileging  him  with  the  experience  of  age 
without  either  the  infirmities  or  inconveniences  thereof. 
Yea,  it  not  only  maketh  things  past,  present,  but  it 
enableth  one  to  make  rational  conjecture  of  things  to 
come. 

One  may  recall  that  the  White  Queen  told  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, ".  .  .  it's  a  poor  sort  of  memory  that  only  works 
backwards."  This  is  an  optimistic  thought  and  some  erudite 
people  may  attain  such  insights  as  dividends  from  the  study 
of  history.    It  is  a  worthy  aspiration. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  both  worked  a  tapestry 
and  woven  a  rope.  The  former  portrays  integrated  scenes 
which  adorn  the  narrative.  The  strands  of  the  rope  represent 
continuing  human  endeavors.  Some  strands  are  long,  others 
are  short;  some  are  thick  and  others  are  slender.  The  history 
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of  area  Indians  is  long  and  thin;  whereas,  the  strands  repre- 
senting explorers  and  trappers  are  short.  Threads  depicting 
frontier  outlawry,  whether  malignant  or  benign,  are  usually 
cast  in  deeper  colors  than  the  prosaic  activities  of  the  people 
of  steady,  law-abiding  habits.  Actually,  the  criminals  of  this 
area  were  few  and  bland.  The  case  of  Mormon  polygamist 
tribulations  had  a  great  impact  on  the  Latter-day  Saints  for 
more  than  a  decade.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Utah  and  Idaho  were  hunted  like  thieves, 
convicted  and  imprisoned  for  practicing  the  law  of  Plural  and 
Celestial  Marriage.  An  aberration  from  toleration  infected 
American  governing  officials  on  all  levels.  The  result  was  a 
severe  anti-Mormon  crusade  that  disrupted  many  families. 
The  infamous  Test  Oath,  still  embedded  in  the  Idaho  State 
Constitution,  bears  mute  evidence  of  an  intolerant  age.  These 
passionate  times  are  mentioned  obliquely,  as  they  should  be. 
After  all,  the  Jews  did  not  survive,  and  become  great,  by  for- 
getting their  sacrifices. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  organiza- 
tion has  been  quite  spectacular  in  this  area.  The  people  gen- 
erally have  coveted  the  fruits  of  religion.  They  have  desired  the 
vision  that  would  make  "darkness  light  before  them  and 
crooked  things  straight."  Having  suffered  persecution,  the 
dominant  church  extended  understanding,  appreciation  and 
cooperation  to  churches  with  fewer  members.  All  congrega- 
tions combined  their  efforts  in  achieving  good  will.  This  com- 
munity resource  has  enabled  celebrations,  concerts  and  var- 
ious drives  for  good  causes  to  flourish. 

The  strand  representing  Ricks  College  appearing  in  this 
history  has  a  smooth  and  symmetrical  appearance.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  founders  to  establish  a  school  to  conform  with  their 
hearts  desire  is  impressive.  Contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  school  are  described  with  feeling.  The  Rexburg  donation 
of  "forty  bushels  of  wheat  and  two  steers"  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
millions  currently  appropriated. 
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The  history  of  the  school,  as  written,  is  structured  upon 
the  respective  administrations.  As  noted,  the  format  inclines 
toward  the  Royal  aristocratic  type  of  interpretation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  educational  impact  on  the  student,  the  presi- 
dent's role  is  generally  minimal.  Student  growth  is  facilitated 
by  what  happens  in  the  class  room,  laboratory,  library,  and  in 
contacts  with  one's  peers.  A  talented,  dedicated,  industrious 
teacher  of  good  character  and  a  love  of  men  and  culture,  is 
one  of  the  first  desideratum. 

Heretofore,  Ricks  has  been  blessed  with  able  teachers. 
Advanced  research  and  scholarly  endeavors  have  not  been 
within  its  purview.  The  dozen  teachers  who  labored  assid- 
ously  during  the  decade  of  the  thirties  should  be  remembered 
in  college  annals.  They  did  what  was  needed  in  behalf  of 
all  concerned.  Turmoil  and  agitation  within  the  faculty  could 
have  been  disastrous. 

The  Ricks  Removal  Imbroglio 

President  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson's  proposal  to  move  Ricks 
College  to  Idaho  Falls  presented  a  formidable  challenge  to 
people  in  the  Snake  River  Fork  Country,  Ricks  graduates, 
and  friends  of  the  college.  It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son wore  two  executive  hats.  He  was  President  of  Brigham 
Young  University  and  Administrator  of  the  L.D.S.  Church 
School  System.  In  this  context,  he  functioned  in  the  latter 
role.  That  the  removal  concept  envisioned  a  greater  Ricks 
College  is  not  doubted,  but  the  case  was  unsound  on  both 
moral  and  factual  grounds.  The  law  "Thou  shalt  not  covet" 
is  still  worthy  of  observance.  Whereas,  the  argument  that 
Ricks  would  never  flourish  in  Rexburg  has  been  undone  by 
facts. 

The  L.D.S.  Administrator  presented  his  carefully  re- 
searched case  to  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, including  the  First  Presidency  and  thirteen  Idaho 
stake  presidencies,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  April  8,  1957.  The 
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case  was  argued  persuasively  by  Dr.  Wilkinson;  it  was  also 
well  buttressed  by  charts  and  graphs.  Instead  of  asking  for  a 
motion,  venerable  President  David  O.  McKay  called  for  com- 
ments. Each  president  responded  affirmatively  until  number 
twelve  was  reached.  Whereupon,  Delbert  G.  Taylor,  Rexburg 
Stake  President,  arose  and  expressed  shock.  He  said  that  the 
proposition  warranted  a  considered  reply.  He,  therefore,  re- 
quested a  hearing  in  Rexburg.  President  McKay  said,  "You 
shall  have  your  hearing;  time  is  of  the  essence,  so  move  it 
along."  Years  later.  President  Cecil  Hart  said,  "When  Presi- 
dent McKay  gave  his  assent  to  a  Rexburg  hearing,  he  lost  the 
ball  to  Taylor  and  he  never  got  it  back!" 

When  the  people  of  the  Snake  River  Fork  Country 
learned  about  this  scheme  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright,  a 
storm  of  restrained  protest  rolled  down  from  the  Tetons.  In 
time,  it  reverberated  throughout  the  land.  Rumors  inflamed 
the  passions  of  some  people,  but  in  general,  the  challenge  re- 
ceived responsible  consideration.  Committees  were  organized, 
and  a  three-pronged  plan  of  defense  was  launched.  It  in- 
cluded: 1)  A  letter  writing  campaign  to  influential  friends  of 
the  school  and  prominent  Church  officials;  2)  preparation  for 
the  hearing  to  be  held;  3)  meantime,  plans  were  made  to 
manifest  popular  public  support  by  stimulating  student  en- 
rollment and  organizing  a  campaign  for  a  development  fund. 

The  following  letter  to  President  McKay,  together  with  his 
response,  illustrates  the  popular  campaign  of  appeal  to 
Church  officials: 

May  2,   1957 
President  David  O.  McKay 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
47  East  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dear  President  McKay: 

Ricks  College  is  so  dear  to  my  heart  that  I  desire  to  register  a 
protest    against   the    proposed    removal   to    Idaho   Falls.    My 
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qualifications  consist  of  thirty-three  years  a  teacher  in  Idaho, 
twenty  of  which  were  at  Ricks  College.  I  am  a  regional  his- 
torian and  my  labors  should  entitle  me  to  regard  Southeastern 
Idaho  as  a  part  of  my  vineyard. 

Others  may  debate  the  practical  considerations  involved  in  this 
proposal;  I  desire  to  stress  the  spiritual  aspect  only.  It  is  well 
known  that  Ricks  College  students  disclose  a  distinctive  spir- 
itual quality  which  effectively  conditions  them  for  educational, 
religious,  and  civic  service.  That  old  pioneer  institution,  de- 
veloped and  nourished  by  sacrifice  in  the  cradle  of  Latter-day 
Saint  effort  in  this  great  basin,  has  left  its  hallmark  upon  three 
generations. 

As  you  know,  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  pioneers  has  been 
renewed  whenever  the  status  of  the  school  was  in  jeopardy. 
Now  they  are  disturbed  again.  One  wonders  in  all  conscience 
how  often  the  perpetuity  of  a  successful,  living,  growing 
institution  should  be  threatened. 

As  a  professor  in  a  fine  state  college,  I  say  with  deliberation 
that  Idahoans  need  Ricks  College  as  we  have  known  her.  Fur- 
thermore, the  interests  of  the  Church  will  always  be  favored  by 
continuing  Ricks  College  at  Rexburg.  That  community  is  with- 
out a  rival  anywhere  as  a  home  for  a  high  grade  church  college. 

Your  wisdom  will  question  the  validity  of  the  "bigger  and 
better"  concept  in  educational  institutions.  Personal  growth  is 
surely  the  desideratum,  and  students  achieve  that  at  Ricks 
College.  If  our  present  educational  leaders  must  have  big  col- 
leges, let  such  be  founded  in  circumstances  that  will  not  deprive 
smaller  communities  of  their  birthrights. 

I  submit  that  Ricks  College  cannot  be  moved.  Schools  have 
souls,  and  attempts  to  shuffle  them  about  may  be  expedient 
but  they  are  not  wise.  To  the  extent  that  the  proposed  new 
college  involves  the  sacrifice  of  Rexburg  and  departs  from  its 
character,  to  that  extent  it  will  be  deleterious  to  the  present 
sound  position  of  Latter-day  Saint  education  in  Idaho. 

Sensitive  people  are  closely  observing  this  case.  May  they 
have  no  cause  to  deplore  the  execution  of  this  move,  which  is 
obviously  being  promoted  by  men  who  do  not  understand  the 
people  and  conditions  in  Idaho. 
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I  trust  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health  and  other  blessings 

in  profusion. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Merrill  D.  Beal 
Professor  of  History 

May  3,   1957 
Professor  Merrill  D.  Beal 
Department  of  History 
Idaho  State  College 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

Dear  Professor  Beal: 

This  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  2, 
1957  written  in  regards  to  the  proposal  to  move  Ricks  College 
from  Rexburg  to  Idaho  Falls. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  sincerity  in  which  you  express  your 
views. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  no  action  will  be  taken  until  prayer- 
ful and  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  O.  McKay  (President) 

It  is  probable,  that  similar  views  reached  President  McKay 
by  the  thousands. 

Other  honest  men  advocated  the  change  in  locations. 
Both  of  President  McKay's  counselors  favored  the  move.  Still, 
President  McKay  kept  his  mind  open,  although  he  vacillated. 

Meantime,  the  Rexburg  hearing  was  convened  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  April  23,  1957.  President  Stephen  L.  Richards 
conducted  the  meeting  and  the  following  were  present:  Presi- 
dent McKay,  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Elders  Henry  D. 
Moyle,  Marion  G.  Romney,  Adam  S.  Bennion  and  Mark  E. 
Peterson  of  the  Council  of  Twelve,  Dr.  Wilkinson  and  his 
secretary,  the  presidencies  of  the  two  Rexburg  stakes,  Presi- 
dent Cecil  Hart  of  the  South  Idaho  Falls  Stake,  and  Patriarch 
Peter  J.  Ricks,  Sr.,  of  the  Rexburg  Stake. 
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Spokesman  for  the  Rexburg  group  was  Professor  Howard 
E.  Salisbury,  who  made  a  two-hour  presentation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  leaving  the  school  at  its  present  location.  Thirteen 
articles  comprised  his  comprehensive  case.  Professor  Salis- 
bury's reasoning  resembled  Daniel  Webster's  argument  in  the 
Dartmouth  vs.  Woodward  Supreme  Court  case.  In  1819,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  decided  to  reverse  the  contract  under 
which  Dartmouth  College  had  been  founded.  Webster  won 
the  case  on  the  basis  that  a  certain  sanctity  was  inherent  in 
contractual  obligations.  A  gem  of  sentiment  has  persisted  in 
his  statement:  "Dartmouth  is  a  small  college,  but  there  are 
those  who  love  her."  Webster  was  a  Dartmouth  alumnus. 

The  professor's  argument  illicited  various  reactions.  The 
Rexburg  delegation  was  thrilled  because  he  did  so  well  on 
two-week's  notice.  Others  present  reacted  in  an  ambivalent 
fashion.  President  McKay  was  a  bit  ruffled  by  the  professor's 
energy;  but  the  sincerity  in  which  the  case  was  presented 
made  him  fully  realize  that  the  issue  was  delicate,  and  that 
there  were  two  sides.  His  demeanor  was  characterized  as 
being  judicious  and  "sweet." 

Meantime,  several  small  Rexburg  committees  held  in- 
formal meetings  with  the  First  Presidency.  Finally,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  July  11,  1957,  President  McKay  announced  to 
a  committee  of  four  that  Ricks  College  would  remain  in  Rex- 
burg. He  complimented  them  on  the  good  fight  they  had 
made.  He  said  he  felt  good  over  the  decision.  The  issue  of  re- 
location had  distressed  him;  he  had  lost  sleep  and  appetite  in 
his  concern.  D.  G.  Taylor,  Porter,  Ririe  and  Meikle  almost 
wept  for  joy  in  thanking  him.  Upon  their  return  home  with 
the  good  news,  there  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  valley  and 
beyond.  Plans  were  made  to  translate  the  general  good  will 
into  substantial  college  support.  Hopes  flamed  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  buildins  plans  that  had  been  set  aside. 

Suddenly,  on  November  3,  1958,  these  bright  hopes  were 
changed  to  darkest  gloom.  The  college  would  be  moved  to 
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Idaho  Falls.  This  stunning  announcement  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  Rexburg  area  priesthood  leaders  by  Elders  Marion 
G.  Romney  and  Hugh  B.  Brown.  Conforming  with  Church 
procedure,  the  matter  was  presented  for  a  sustaining  vote. 
The  motion  was  carried  without  many  negative  votes  but, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  devotees  acted  ambivalently.  They 
desired  to  sustain  the  authorities,  but  negate  their  present  in- 
tention. Paradoxically,  and  quite  miraculously,  that  is  the 
way  the  issue  would  eventuate. 

What  had  gone  wrong  that  such  a  reversal  of  policy  could 
transpire?  For  one  thing.  Dr.  Wilkinson  wrote  a  thirty-page 
article  in  support  of  his  relocation  plan.  It  was  entitled, 
"Ricks  College,  A  Statement''  and  it  received  church-wide  cir- 
culation. Again,  Presidents  Richards,  Clark,  some  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  certain  members  of  the  Quo- 
rum of  Twelve  Apostles,  still  favored  the  relocation  move. 
Finally,  President  McKay  was  ill.  It  was  an  untoward  decision 
pregnant  with  potential  conflict  and  recrimination. 

A  Ricks  College,  "Minute  Man"-type  of  organization, 
styled  the  Committee  of  One  Thousand,  went  to  work.  An 
executive  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Porter, 
prepared  an  over-all  defense  of  the  Rexburg  setting,  and  a 
specific  rebuttal  to  Dr.  Wilkinson's  case.  It  appeared  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1959,  under  the  title  of  "Dr.  Wilkinson's  Role  in 
The  Proposal  to  Move  Ricks  College."  It  zeroed  in  on  Dr. 
Wilkinson's  arguments  and  refuted  them  effectively.  The  pub- 
lication carried  the  spirit  expressed  in  Tom  Paine's  fervent 
appeal  in  1775:  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls  .  .  ." 
It  was  an  appeal  to  both  men  and  heaven!  Now,  the  fateful 
contest  was  fully  joined.  Some  Church  officials  were  annoyed 
by  the  militancy  of  the  defense.  President  Stephen  L.  Richards 
said,  "This  is  negative."  He  expressed  regret  that  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son's views  were  attacked  so  roughly  by  a  "nameless,  faceless" 
committee  of  one  thousand.  His  comment  was  warranted;  the 
document  should  have  been  signed.  The  omission  must  have 
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stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  defenders  felt  that  they  were 
fighting  against  "powers  and  principaUties."  In  this  period  of 
tension,  Delbert  G.  Taylor  telephoned  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark  and  requested  an  interview.  President  Clark  snapped, 
"No,  you  people  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion;  I  won't  see  you." 
Meantime,  negotiations  were  consummated  for  the  purchase 
of  160  acres  for  a  campus  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  sale  price  re- 
ported was  $2,000.00  per  acre.  An  architect's  lay-out  of  the 
proposed  college  buildings  and  appurtenances  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  It  was  an  impressive  portrayal. 

The  coup  de  grace  for  the  Rexburg  cause  seemed  to  be 
certified  when  the  Church  officials  appropriated  several  mil- 
lion dollars  to  implement  the  campus  building  plans.  At  this 
juncture,  overcast  skies  were  pierced  by  a  providential  ray. 
Henry  D.  Moyle  entered  the  First  Presidency  shortly  after  the 
death  of  President  Richards.  Concerning  the  funding  for  the 
new  college,  he  said,  "That's  fine,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter 
to  substitute  Rexburg  for  Idaho  Falls  when  opportunity  af- 
fords." His  insight  proved  prophetic. 

In  due  course,  the  Church  officials  resolved  the  matter 
in  favor  of  Rexburg.  No  fanfare  was  exhibited  at  Salt  Lake 
City  or  in  Rexburg.  The  good  news  was  significantly  disclosed 
by  Ricks'  President  John  L.  Clarke  in  his  1961  Commence- 
ment report  when  he  said,  "On  April  26,  1961,  the  First  Presi- 
dency announced  that  an  appropriation  has  been  approved 
for  the  erection  of  a  library,  classroom  building,  science 
building,  and  a  number  of  women's  residence  halls.  Later,  on 
June  7,  1961,  the  Church  Board  of  Education  gave  approval 
to  a  campus  master  plan  .  .  for  future  expansion."  Ricks 
College  was  safe  at  home! 

This  writer  is  not  privy  to  information  disclosing  the 
amazing  reversal  of  policy  that  left  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg. 
Obviously,  the  resistance  pattern,  consisting  of  letters,  meet- 
ings, newspaper  and  pamphlet  publicity,  was  effective.  Gen- 
eral Church  leaders  were  divided,  an  untenable  condition. 
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This  fact  buttressed  the  status  quo  location.  Finally,  the 
problem  received  the  full  attention  of  President  David  O. 
McKay.  His  great  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  obviously  received 
the  inspiration  that  fully  illuminated  the  correct  course.  .  .  . 
Later,  he  told  Delbert  G.  Taylor  that  a  depression  of  spirit 
was  replaced  by  one  of  buoyancy  when  the  final  decision  was 
made.  President  McKay  recognized  that  these  humble  rural 
Idahoans  had  defended  their  heritage  valiantly.  Perhaps  the 
near  unanimity  of  their  position  supports  the  ancient  maxim 
vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  The  case  for  keeping  Ricks  College  in 
Rexburg  was  just.  There  will  never  be  an  end  to  the  good  that 
its  champions  have  done.  The  names  of  scores  should  be  re- 
membered; the  leadership  of  the  following  was  transcendant: 
Delbert  G.  Taylor,  Gilbert  Larsen,  John  C.  and  Arthur  Por- 
ter, M.  F.  Rigby,  Walter  F.  Ririe  and  Howard  E.  Salisbury. 

Economic  and  Political  Developments 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  physical  resources 
and  their  exploitation  constitutes  the  foundation  of  this  eco- 
nomic empire.  The  anatomy  and  morphology  of  the  area  are 
disclosed  by  an  analysis  of  soil  qualities,  climatic  vagaries, 
types  and  quantities  of  flora,  water  supplies,  and  other  fac- 
tors. In  1872,  a  pristine  domain  lay  fallow.  A  century  later,  it 
is  pulsating  with  technological  energy,  from  which  a  cornu- 
copia of  products  fans  forth.  The  manner  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural economy  became  integrated  and  ramified  by  the  tech- 
nology of  transportation,  communication  and  electrical  facili- 
ties is  related  in  ample  detail.  Perhaps  this  section  is  the  hub 
of  the  history. 

The  account  of  the  organization  of  Madison  County  is 
fascinating,  based  upon  interviews  with  W.  Lloyd  Adams  and 
Arthur  Porter,  Jr.  They  combined  their  skills  with  other  poli- 
ticians to  carve  out  additional  counties.  The  rationale  for  this 
proliferation  was  based  upon  optimism  that  population 
growth  required  more  intimate  representation  in  the  legisla- 
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ture.  They  knew  the  people  in  larger  towns  liked  court  houses 
and  staffs.  The  argument  concerning  convenience  seems  un- 
convincing. In  fact,  from  hind  sight,  the  whole  trend  was 
paradoxical.  The  pioneers  managed  with  only  sixteen  coun- 
ties during  the  horse  and  buggy  years.  These  counties  served 
frontier  governmental  needs  between  1862  and  1890.  By 
1913,  the  age  of  the  automobile  was  emerging.  In  the  enthusi- 
asm of  that  year,  six  counties,  including  Madison,  were 
created.  Since  then,  another  dozen  came  into  being;  several 
of  them  are  pretty  weak. 

At  this  time,  the  problems  of  government  are  exacerbated 
by  weaknesses  inherent  in  small  counties  evolved  under 
laissez  faire  political  procedures.  Court  rulings  have  recently 
reduced  their  integrity  as  independent  political  units.  The  re- 
quirements imposed  for  reasonable  balance  and  uniformity 
for  representation  (one  man  -  one  vote),  property  evaluation, 
or  almost  anything  designed  on  a  basis  of  equality  are  pro- 
ducing traumatic  experiences.  Weighed  in  the  balance,  tradi- 
tional county  units  have  been  found  archaic.  Many  Idaho 
counties  would  probably  be  consolidated  if  enough  intelligent, 
disinterested  legislators  could  be  elected  at  one  time.  As  in- 
surance against  this  eventuality,  however  remote,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  post  this  history  now.  It  defines  the  duties  of  all 
officials  and  describes  the  manifold  functions  performed. 

Cultural  Patterns  Emerge 

A  maturing  civilization  seeks  to  express  its  interests  and 
purposes  in  various  ways.  To  faciUtate  this,  America  has 
evolved  hundreds  of  clubs.  Perhaps  the  major  objectives  fall 
under  these  headings:  professional,  vocational,  fraternal,  pro- 
motional, social,  cultural  and  recreational.  The  people  of 
Madison  County  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  score  or  so.  The 
considerable  account  concerning  the  founding  and  function- 
ing of  these  clubs  is  appropriate. 
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The  essay  delineating  the  Japanese  adaption  of  the  mores 
of  the  dominant  society  is  both  instructive  and  intriguing. 
This  perspicacious  assessment  of  racial  character  strengths 
and  deficits  should  accelerate  understanding  and  accommoda- 
tion. 

Toward  the  end,  this  valley  history,  previously  resembling 
the  strands  of  a  rope,  becomes  fan-like.  That  eventuates  from 
the  fact  that  the  last  section  deals  with  towns  and  precincts 
in  the  county.  There  are  a  "baker's  dozen."  The  history  of 
each  conforms  to  the  logical  pattern  of  founding,  farming, 
home-making,  school  and  church  building,  growth  of  busi- 
nesses and  professions,  and  recreation.  Many  details  are  re- 
corded. Indeed,  this  part  of  the  history  is  encyclopedic  in 
character.  It  is  a  veritable  source  book  of  information  con- 
cerning a  small  but  high-powered  county. 

Many  people  living  here  already  possess  a  lively  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  area.  Still  others  will  develop  more  vivid 
curiosity  because  of  this  book.  The  affirmations  of  several 
wise  men  should  confirm  the  effort.  Aristotle  warned  that, 
"A  people  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat it."  Obviously,  the  past  is  prologue  to  the  future;  the 
challenge  to  successive  generations  lies  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
crimination. Lx)rd  Macaulay  said:  "A  people  that  takes  no 
pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  its  remote  ancestors  will 
never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride 
by  remote  descendants."  Concerning  the  significance  of  local 
history,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stated:  "The  axis  of  the  earth 
sticks  out  visibly  through  the  center  of  each  and  every  town 
and  city."  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "The  history  of 
the  nation  is  only  the  history  of  the  villages  written  large." 

Madison  is  a  county  whose  people  and  achievements 
nobly  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  diminutive  but  mighty 
American.  Honorable  James  Madison  was  the  "Father  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  fourth  president  of 
the  National  Republic. 
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Rudyard  Kipling's  verse  expresses  the  affection  of  many 
people  for  this  area: 

God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 
But  since  man's  heart  is  small, 
Ordains  for  each  one  spot  shall  prove 
Beloved  over  all. 

The  Snake  River  Fork  Country  was  endowed  with  a  lofty 
range  that  evokes  the  influence  of  Psalms  121:1,  "I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 
Perhaps  that  spiritual  gem  may  be  buttressed  by  Mr. 
Cheever's  "Reverie  of  the  Alps,"  as  amended  by  Merrill  D. 
Beal. 

The  Teton  Mountains  of  this  glorious  land 

Are  conscious  beings  to  mine  eyes, 
When  at  the  break  of  day  they  stand 

Like  giants,  looking  through  the  skies, 
To  hail  the  sun's  resplendent  sphere 

That  gilds  their  diadems  of  snow. 
While  one  by  one,  as  star  by  star, 

Their  peaks  in  either  glow. 

Their  silent  presence  fills  my  soul, 

When,  on  the  horizontal  ray 
The  many-tinctured  vapors  roll 

In  evanescent  wreaths  away, 
That  leaves  them  naked  on  the  scene, 

The  emblems  of  Eternity, 
The  same  as  they  have  ever  been, 

And  shall  forever  be! 

And  O  ye  everlasting  hills! 

Temples  of  God,  not  made  with  hands. 
Whose  Word  performs  whate'er  He  wills 

Whose  Word,   though  we   shall  perish,   stands; 
Can  there  be  eyes  that  look  on  you. 

Till  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dim, 
Nor  in  these  spires  the  Maker  view. 

Then  lose  their  faith  in  Him? 
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By  me,  when  I  behold  Him  not, 

Or  love  Him  not  when  I  behold, 
Be  all  I  ever  knew  forgot: 

My  pulse  stand  still,  my  heart  grow  cold; 
Transformed  to  ice,  'twixt  earth  and  sky, 

On  yonder  cliff  my  form  be  seen, 
That  all  may  ask,  but  none  reply, 

What  my  offense  hath  been! 

Esto  Perpetua 

Merrill  D.  Beal  —  July  24,  1972 
Idaho  State  University 


PREFACE 

We  first  began  to  consider  a  book  on  the  history  of  Madi- 
son County  as  we  were  working  together  on  the  revising  of 
the  History  of  Teton  Valley.  The  encouragement  of  other 
writers  and  historians  convinced  us  to  pursue  a  course  to 
research  and  make  available  to  the  pubHc,  the  histories  of  all 
the  counties  of  eastern  Idaho.  This  project  will  take  many 
years  but  at  present  has  provided  much  enjoyable  effort. 

At  one  time  suggestions  were  made  that  we  should  revise 
and  expand  on  Dr.  Merrill  D.  Deal's  History  of  Southeastern 
Idaho.  This  was  soon  determined  to  be  impossible  as  the 
manuscript  material  on  Madison  County  alone  was  assuming 
gigantic  proportions. 

The  Snake  River  Fork  Country  was  all  settled  virtually 
at  the  same  time  and  by  emigrants  of  similar  extrac- 
tion. Any  history  covering  portions  or  segments  of  eastern 
Idaho  will  have  similar  settlement  patterns  and  problems  as 
are  presented  here.  This  book  will  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the 
development  of  future  volumes  of  the  area. 

Acknowledging  the  lack  of  published  material  to  draw 
upon  for  background  and  detail,  we  decided  to  try  to  produce 
a  book  which  would  serve  both  the  casual  reader  and  the 
ardent  historian.  In  placing  footnotes  at  the  back  of  the  main 
text  we  are  catering  to  the  casual  reader  and  the  public  in 
general.  Our  bibliography  is  the  most  complete  Hsting  of  ma- 
terial on  Madison  County  in  existence.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  provide  valuable  help  to  the  professional  researcher. 
Local  history  books  tend  to  provide  space  for  biographies  of 
pioneers.  In  a  survey  to  determine  how  many  biographies  we 
would  present  in  our  history,  we  found  several  hundred  pages 
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of  interesting  history.  A  decision  was  made  to  include  this 
material  in  a  separate  volume  entitled,  "Prominent  Pioneers 
of  the  Snake  River  Fork  Country,"  or  Volume  II  of  the 
present  text. 

It  has  been  our  experience  in  working  with  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society  that  a  real  service  could 
be  performed  by  making  available  an  accurate  history  of 
each  of  the  communities  of  the  county.  Inquiries  are  being 
received  constantly  from  interested  groups  and  individuals 
concerning  various  communities  and  their  background.  In 
this  book  we  have  provided  a  summary  history  of  each  area 
and  the  sources  to  research  for  further  detail. 

Since  Professor  Norman  Ricks,  of  Ricks  College,  was  ac- 
tively working  on  the  history  of  the  college  it  seemed  quite 
prudent  to  call  upon  him  to  assemble  this  chapter.  Dr.  Merrill 
D.  Beal  has  always  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  County  with  a 
pamphlet  and  a  book  describing  the  events  occurring  there. 
We  approached  him  to  write  the  introduction  and  were  de- 
lighted to  have  him  accept. 

To  make  our  book  complete  we  assembled  in  an  appendix 
form  statistical  data.  There  will  be  found  all  the  elected  and 
appointed  officials  of  the  county  and  towns.  Religious  leaders 
are  also  listed  in  this  section. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  project  Jerry  Glenn,  librarian  at 
Ricks  College,  was  assisting  us.  His  interest  and  help  was 
extremely  valuable  and  we  were  disheartened  when  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  upon  the  resumption  of  his  studies  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

To  forestall  possible  criticism  we  would  mention  the  rea- 
son the  communities  of  Teton  and  Newdale  were  included  in 
Madison  County.  Geographically  the  two  town  centers  lie  in 
Fremont  County  but  the  county  lines  run  through  the  com- 
munities. There  are  people  of  both  counties  in  the  area  of  the 
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religious  and  cultural  boundaries  of  settlement  and  thus  we 
felt  they  should  be  represented. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
having  achieved  the  goal  we  set  out  upon  so  many  months 
ago.  It  has  been  personally  gratifying  to  become  involved  in  a 
project  which  has  attracted  such  wide-spread  support.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of  our  labor  will  be  received  in 
the  spirit  it  was  produced. 
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CHAPTER  1 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


With  precipitation  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
and  an  average  of  fifteen  inches  per  year,  Madison  County 
would  normally  be  considered  to  be  quite  dry.  Most  of  this 
moisture  comes  in  the  form  of  snow  in  the  winter  months  and 
not  when  it  is  needed  for  farming  operations.  The  variety  of 
growth  and  rich  appearance  comes  from  the  abundance  of 
water  averaging  less  than  one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  land  available  through  wells.  There  are  also  over  thirty 
canals  running  through  the  county  to  bring  the  water  of  the 
Snake  and  Teton  Rivers  to  the  land.  The  building  of  several 
reservoirs  in  the  higher  mountains  help  to  maintain  a  normal 
flow  of  water  throughout  the  year. 

The  temperature  in  the  area  is  on  the  low  side  with  winter 
cold  of  below  freezing  most  of  the  time.  There  are  several 
periods  during  the  winter  in  which  the  temperature  goes  to 
twenty  and  thirty  below  zero.  The  summer  months  of  July 
and  August  brings  days  above  eighty-five  and  ninety  degrees. 
Killing  frosts  have  occurred  every  month  of  the  year  but  usual- 
ly come  during  the  second  week  of  September.  Latter  May 
is  usually  the  last  frost  of  the  spring.  These  frost  periods  give 
a  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten  day  growing  season. 

Here  is  an  area  in  which  the  sun  shines  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  time.  It  is  also  an  area  in  which  the  wind  is  constantly 
blowing,  being  more  prevalent  in  April  and  May.  The  average 
velocity  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  per  hour  from 
the  southwest.  However,  severe  winds  at  times  have  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  county. 
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Geography 

Madison  County  was  created  in  1913  from  the  southern 
part  of  Fremont  County.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
division  see  the  chapter  on  Madison  County.  The  boundary 
lines  are  usually  straight  running  on  Township  or  Range 
measurements.  A  small  portion  of  the  north  border  is  formed 
by  the  Teton  River  and  some  fifteen  miles  of  the  southern  line 
follows  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  area  with  three 
large  rivers  crossing  or  running  along  the  border.  The  North 
Fork  (Henry's)  of  the  Snake  River  begins  west  of  Yellowstone 
Park  and  comes  southward  to  cross  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  county.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  long  but  drains  over  three 
thousand  square  miles.  The  South  Fork  (Lewis)  of  the  Snake 
begins  south  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  goes  south  and  west 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  County.  It  travels  more 
than  one  hundred  sixty  miles  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  North  Fork.  The  Teton  River  begins  from  several 
creeks  in  Teton  Valley  west  of  the  Grand  Tetons.  It  is  sixty 
miles  long  and  drains  a  thousand  square  miles.  It  helps  form 
the  northern  border  of  the  County  and  the  South  Fork  flows 
through  Rexburg  five  miles  west  to  empty  into  the  Snake. 

There  are  three  principal  creeks  in  Madison  County  all 
beginning  in  the  Big  Hole  Mountains  at  various  spots.  Can- 
yon Creek  drains  the  main  north-south  range  of  the  Big 
Holes.  Several  streams  flow  westward  out  of  the  mountains 
such  as  Calamity,  Warm,  Pony,  Wright,  etc.  There  are  several 
hot  springs  which  also  contribute  to  the  main  stream.  They 
all  form  Canyon  Creek  as  it  flows  northward  to  join  the 
Teton  River.  Moody  Creek  flows  westerly  through  the  Big 
Holes,  turns  northward  to  move  through  the  dry-farm  area, 
and  turns  northwest  to  enter  the  Teton  River.  Lyman  Creek 
has  its  source  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Big  Hole  Mountains. 
It  flows  westerly  across  dry-farm  areas  to  empty  into  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 
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The  Big  Hole  Mountains,  once  known  as  the  Snake  River 
Mountains,  are  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  County.  They 
are  part  of  the  Targhee  National  Forest  system.  They  extend 
out  of  Wyoming,  through  Teton  and  Bonneville  Counties, 
some  ten  miles  square  into  Madison  County.  The  higher 
peaks  of  the  range  are  in  the  other  counties  as  the  range 
mellows  into  rolling  hills  the  further  west  they  reach. 

West  of  the  mountains  is  a  benchland  which  is  used  for 
farming.  It  is  some  ten  miles  wide  and  runs  twenty  miles  in 
a  northeast  direction  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  The 
bench  elevation  averages  a  little  more  than  a  mile  above 
sea  level.  Owl  Butte  rises  out  of  the  surrounding  hills  towering 
above  the  farm  land.  This  butte  was  named  by  early  travelers 
after  the  large  birds  which  were  seen  there.  This  farmland  is 
rich  soil  which  was  blown  in  to  cover  a  large  rhyolite  lava 
flow.  Under  the  surface  are  large  caverns  and  holes  which 
have  been  drilled  through  in  a  search  for  sprinkler  water. 

The  Snake  River  Plain  is  rich  farming  land  sloping  west- 
ward to  the  Snake  River.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  decayed 
volcanic  matter  and  is  rich  and  deep.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  the  land  raises  and  is  of  a  sandy  nature.  Further  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  county  are  high  basalt  lava  flows  with  deep 
cracks  and  ragged  edges.  The  northwest  corner  is  almost 
straight  sand.  It  is  low  in  organic  matter  and  requires  large 
amounts  of  fertilizer  to  produce  crops. 

The  Big  Buttes  or  Menan  Buttes  rise  out  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  county.  From  the  top  of  the  larger,  northern 
butte,  one  can  see  the  whole  Snake  River  Valley  with  the 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  it.  The  lava  of  the  buttes  differs 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  area  in  that  it  is  only  ten  thou- 
sand years  old  while  the  rest  are  much  older.  The  Snake  River 
used  to  flow  between  the  two  hills  and  as  they  rose  they  took 
the  stream  bed  with  them.  On  top  you  can  now  find  round 
rocks  which  used  to  be  part  of  the  river  bottom.  The  river 
had  to  change  course  and  now  flows  on  the  east  to  the  south 
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and  then  to  the  west  to  go  around  these  high  points  in  the 
valley. 

Flora 

Standing  on  a  position  of  higher  elevation  and  gazing 
upon  the  Snake  River  Valley  brings  an  instant  understanding 
of  why  a  conservationist  would  go  to  great  lengths  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  nature  as  it  presents  itself  here.  A  vast 
lush  green  interspersed  with  blue  ribbons  of  water  present  a 
picture  that  would  defy  individual  delineation  of  the  various 
plants  and  flowers. 

The  principal  flora  runs  the  range  of  the  syringa,  which 
is  the  state  flower  being  found  in  the  mountains,  to  the  sage 
brush,  of  which  there  are  several  different  varieties  being 
found  in  the  western  regions  of  low  rainfall  of  the  valley.  In 
between  can  be  found  a  variety  of  flowers  such  as  the  colum- 
bine, Western  buttercup,  Bitterroots,  prickly  pear,  mountain 
phlox,  white  dog,  larkspur,  mountain  daisy,  wild  hollyhock, 
fawn  lily  and  white  lily,  snapdragon,  violet,  goldenrod,  yar- 
row, sunflower,  English  harebell,  lupine,  sweet  pea,  sweet 
William,  bluebell,  Indian  paintbrush,  and  a  profusion  of 
ferns.  As  Dr.  Merrill  D.  Beal  puts  it,  "Artistic  massings  of 
scarlet,  russet,  and  blue  appear  more  dazzlingly  beautiful  than 
are  ever  gathered  in  bouquets."' 

The  shrubs  and  bushes  of  this  region  are  such  as  manage 
to  grow  in  desert  or  semi-desert  regions.  Some  produce  fruit 
while  others  struggle  to  maintain  life.  Of  the  former  are  the 
huckleberry,  serviceberry,  hawthorn  berry,  chokecherry,  and 
elderberry.  Other  shrubs  of  the  less  desirable  type  are  the 
greasewood,  rabbitbrush,  and  the  many  varieties  of  sage. 
Plants  requiring  more  favorable  conditions  for  growth  are 
the  wild  grape,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  and  thimble- 
berry.  Along  the  stream  beds  can  be  found  a  variety  of 
willows. 


^Merrill  D.  Beal,  History  of  Southeastern  Idaho  (Caldwell,  Idaho:  The  Cax- 
ton  Printers,  Ltd.,  1942),  p.  31. 
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Trees  are  the  mainstay  of  a  pioneer  community  as  they 
supply  homes,  warmth,  and  the  means  of  cooking.  In  the 
lower  mountain  slopes  one  finds  the  alder  and  scrub  oaks  but 
the  true  tree  majesty  comes  in  the  large  evergreens  of  the 
mountains.  Fir,  cedar,  spruce,  and  larch  are  all  found  on  the 
mountainsides  and  made  their  contributions.  The  lodgepole 
pine  was  used  in  the  building  of  cabins  and  farm  buildings. 
In  the  lower  regions  the  box  elder,  aspen,  and  cottonwood 
grew  to  considerable  size  and  were  put  to  use  in  the  warming 
of  many  a  home  throughout  the  winter.  For  sheer  beauty  the 
Engelmann  spruce  cannot  be  excelled.  As  Dr.  Beal  states, 
"It's  showy  brown  cones  hang  like  Japanese  lanterns  in  the 
sun  and  sough  with  rhythmic  cadence  upon  the  breezes."^ 

The  abundance  of  flora  provided  an  adequate  supply  of 
browse  for  tremendous  herds  of  animals.  In  the  days  before 
settlement,  large  herds  of  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  others  were 
roving  at  will  throughout  the  valley. 

Fauna 

With  a  topography  ranging  from  high  mountains  to  low 
hills,  descending  to  plains  and  on  to  river  bottoms  a  tre- 
mendous variety  of  wildlife  has  existed  and  does  exist  between 
the  two  Snake  Rivers.  A  trapper  for  the  British  Northwest 
Fur  Company  described  the  area  in  1818  stating,  "There 
animals  of  every  class  rove  about  undisturbed.  Wherever  there 
was  a  little  plain,  the  red  deer  were  seen  grazing  in  herds 
about  the  rivers,  and  where  there  was  a  sapling  the  ingenious 
and  industrious  beaver  was  at  work.  Otters  sported  in  the 
eddies;  the  wolf  and  the  fox  were  seen  sauntering  in  quest  of 
prey;  on  the  spreading  branches  of  stunted  pines  sat  the  rac- 
coon secure  ...  the  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  bear  was 
seen.  .  .  .  Eagles  and  vultures  flew  above  the  rivers.  .  .  . 
Hordes  of  wild  horses  were  likewise  seen."^  Many  of  these 


'Ibid.  p.  33. 

^Cecil    W.    Mackenzie,    Donald   Mackenzie — King   of    the    Northwest    (Los 
Angeles:  Ivan  Deach,  Jr.,  1937),  p.  118. 
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animals  have  since  moved  into  the  higher  and  less  settled 
areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vulture,  all  of  the  birds  which 
were  present  in  the  old  days  are  still  with  us  if  one  takes  the 
time  to  go  to  the  places  where  they  now  nest.  The  bottom 
lands  of  the  rivers  and  their  sloughs  produce  adundant  bird- 
life.  Dr.  Beal  in  his  book,  A  History  of  Southeastern  Idaho, 
listed  at  least  twenty-eight  different  varieties  of  birds  which 
can  be  found  in  the  area. 

The  animal  life  of  the  area  today  revolves  around  the 
smaller  predators  and  their  prey.  Occasionally  a  hard  winter 
will  bring  a  moose  down  to  feed  on  a  farmer's  hay  stack  but 
this  is  a  rare  exception.  Sightings  were  made  in  1969  of  a 
mountain  lion  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Big  Hole  Moun- 
tains and  in  1970  a  wolverine  was  sighted  in  this  same  area. 
Sometimes  the  history  of  the  area  and  the  stories  of  the  great 
hunting  of  the  past  have  given  rise  to  statements  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  area  today  to  say  that  large  herds 
of  big  game  animals  winter  in  the  Teton  River  bottoms.  State- 
ments like  this  are  usually  made  by  those  who  would  like  to 
return  to  the  past  and  are  not  based  on  fact.  There  are  sug- 
gestions that  the  past  supported  much  larger  game  than 
abounds  today.  For  example  a  part  of  a  horse's  jaw  which 
had  been  fossiHzed  was  found  on  the  upper  Burns  Creek 
drainage  ditch  in  1967.  This  fossil  has  been  judged  to  be 
between  one  to  fifty  million  years  old. 


CHAPTER  2 

INDIANS  AND  EXPLORERS 

There  were  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  made  Eastern 
Idaho  their  home  and  were  evident  in  their  activities  in  the 
areas  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Snake  River.  There  were 
some  general  characteristics  that  were  common  to  all  of  the 
tribes.  They  had  a  real  pride  in  themselves  and  looked  down 
on  the  white  man  because  he  did  things  that  were  considered 
by  the  Indians  to  be  work  fit  for  squaws.  From  childhood  the 
men  were  taught  to  fight,  and  it  was  considered  an  event  of 
great  pride  to  be  viewed  as  a  warrior  who  was  looked  upon 
with  envy  by  the  others.  Weakness  was  not  tolerated  in  the 
white  man  or  in  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  tribes  were  organized  on  a  family  basis  in  which  the 
only  ones  who  were  allowed  more  than  one  wife  were  the 
chiefs.  A  class  situation  was  observed  in  which  the  Indian 
knew  his  position  and  dressed  accordingly.  Women  were 
treated  as  servants  and  taught  to  be  subservient  to  their  hus- 
band and  brothers. 

Meat  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Indian  life,  although  he  sup- 
plemented his  diet  with  berries  and  roots  in  the  summertime. 
He  was  taught  early  how  to  fight  and  to  hunt.  The  buffalo 
were  plentiful,  and  even  though  Indian  weapons  were  primi- 
tive, the  Redmen  devised  means  of  driving  the  animals 
towards  mass  slaughter  in  natural  canyons,  or  they  killed  with 
their  arrows  and  spears.  Rabbit,  goat,  squirrel,  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  bear,  beaver,  and  any  animal  that  they  could  catch 
or  kill  made  up  their  diet. 

The  Indians'  religion  was  based  upon  superstition.  If  any- 
thing had  occurred  it  was  because  of  the  evil  spirits  and  con- 
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versely  if  something  good  happened.  Dances  were  performed 
to  evoke  the  good  spirits  for  events  such  as  war,  the  hunt,  or  a 
marriage.  A  religious  type  of  ritual  was  followed  by  all 
children  as  they  approached  adolescence  to  prepare  them  for 
adult  hfe.  An  elaborate  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
to  ensure  a  happy  and  successful  union.  A  death  ceremony 
guaranteed  the  departed  a  rapid  and  happy  entrance  to  his 
heavenly  world. 

With  these  general  characteristics  in  mind,  it  may  be 
good  to  take  the  individual  tribes  and  discuss  their  differences 
and  actual  areas  of  influence.  None  of  the  followmg  tribes 
actually  made  their  homes  permanently  between  the  two 
rivers  but  all  of  them  made  summer  hunting,  raiding,  and 
trading  trips  through  it.  Surely  this  fact  contributes  to  the 
knowledge  that  there  were  no  battles  between  the  whites, 
when  they  came  into  the  county,  and  the  Indians. 

Bannack 

The  name  "Bannack"  is  of  Shoshoni  origin;  "bamp" 
meaning  "hair"  and  "nack"  meaning  "a  backward  motion." 
The  word  "Bannock"  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  this  tribe, 
but  the  previous  form  is  preferred.'  The  Bannacks  were  feared 
by  the  neighboring  tribes.  They  were  heartless,  cruel,  and 
bloodthirsty.  The  men  were  among  the  best  looking  of  Indians 
and  the  women  were  noted  by  trappers  as  being  the  ugliest 
of  the  western  tribes. 

The  Bannacks  claimed  the  area  between  the  Portneuf 
Mountains  and  Raft  River  but  were  known  to  range  far  wide 
of  these  boundaries.  They  made  annual  trips  south  to  trade 
with  the  Spanish  the  horses  they  had  stolen  in  the  Idaho 
country.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  range  from  fifteen  hundred 
in  1826  to  one  thousand  in  1860.  They  caused  much  trouble 
to  travelers  on  the  Oregon  Trail  and  made  several  raids  into 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

'John  E.  Rees,  Idaho:  Chronology,  Nomenclature,  Bibliography  (Chicago: 
W.  B.  Conkey  Company,  1918),  p.  53. 
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Snake 

These  Indians  made  their  main  camping  ground  near  the 
junction  of  the  South  and  Henry's  Forks  of  the  Snake.  They 
spent  their  time  hunting  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Snake 
River  Plain.  At  least  once  a  year  the  tribe  made  its  way  to  y 
the  hills  of  the  Archer  area  south  of  Rexburg  to  hunt  for  rock 
chucks  for  their  winter  supply  of  meat. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  is  a  matter  of 
much  discussion.  Father  DeSmet  claimed  they  got  their  name 
from  their  conditions  of  living  in  poverty  until  they  were  re- 
duced like  reptiles  to  digging  in  the  ground  to  get  nourish- 
ment from  roots.'  Alexander  Ross  said  their  name  came  from 
the  ability  they  had  to  quickly  conceal  themselves  when  dis- 
covered and  then  to  glide  away  in  the  grass  to  disappear.'  The 
Snakes  were  really  Shoshonis  but  the  white  man  gave  them 
the  name  Snake  and  it  remained. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  Osborn  Russell  notes  that  there  was  a 
village  of  Snakes  camped  on  Blackfoot  Creek  some  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Hall.  There  were  sixty  lodges  in 
this  village.*  James  Douglas,  while  at  Fort  Hall,  sent  a  letter 
to  George  Simpson  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  describing 
the  life  of  the  Indian.  Douglas  said,  "Panaks,  Shoshones,  and 
Shoshokos  living  with  each  other  on  terms  of  amity.  A  poor 
and  oppressed  race  but  after  obtaining  fire  arms  have  risen  to 
occupy  respectable  position  among  others.  Equestrian  and 
exceedingly  eratic  people.'"  By  1 848  it  was  reported  that  the 
Snake  Indians  were  a  very  treacherous  tribe.  People  passing 
through  the  area  had  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  them  and  see 
that  a  guard  was  posted  each  evening."  It  was  soon  after  this 

^Miles  Cannon,  "The  Snake  River  in  History,"  The  Quarterly  of  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  XX  (March  1919),  p.  3. 

'Ibid. 

^Osborne  Russell,  Journal  of  A  Trapper  (Boise,  Idaho:  Syms-York  Company, 
Inc.,  1921),  p.  13. 

'E.  E.  Rich,  McLoughlin's  Fort  Vancouver  Letters  1825-38  ("Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Series,"  Vol.  V  Toronto:   The  Champlain  Society,    1941),   p.   279-80. 

"James  D.  Miller,  "Early  Oregon  Scenes:  A  Pioneer  Narrative,"  Tlie  Quarterly 
of  Oregon  Historical  Society,  XXXI  (1930),  p.  61. 
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that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Snakes  died  of  some  un- 
known disease.  Immediately  after  their  deaths  the  tribe  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  small  villages.  No  new  leader  arose 
who  was  strong  enough  to  get  them  together,  and  they  rapidly 
fell  into  degradation. 

Lemhis 

These  Indians  represented  a  gathering  of  several  of  the 
other  tribes.  They  were  chiefly  in  the  Salmon  area  and  got 
their  name  indirectly  from  a  Book  of  Mormon  character. 
They  made  a  few  hunting  trips  into  the  Snake  River  Plains 
area  and  came  in  contact  with  the  other  tribes  there. 

Blackfeet 

"Siksika"  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  Blackfeet.  "Sissi" 
means  black  and  "kah"  means  foot."  These  Indians  got  their 
name  from  the  habit  they  had  of  burning  the  plains  as  they 
went  on  raids  to  cover  their  tracks.  Walking  through  the 
ashes  brought  them  the  name.  These  Indians  were  the  enemies 
to  all  except  those  tribes  of  the  Montana  Country.  When  the 
Blackfeet  arrived  on  the  scene  there  was  always  a  battle. 
They  ranged  far  into  Wyoming  and  Idaho  on  their  raids  and 
achieved  fame  of  being  ferocious  and  brave.  They  were  the 
most  feared  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  trappers.  Most  of 
the  Indian  battles  of  the  trapper  era  were  with  these  fighters. 
/  In  1812  Robert  Stuart,  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis  from  Oregon, 
made  a  detour  of  several  hundred  miles  which  in  part  crossed 
the  Rexburg  Bench  because  of  his  fear  of  running  into  these 
Indians. 

Crow 

The  Crow  Indians  inhabited  the  area  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  in  Wyoming  and  north  to  the  Yellowstone  River. 
They  were  proud,  treacherous,  insolent,  and  brave  when  they 

'Rees,  p.  56. 
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possessed  a  superior  advantage;  but  when  placed  in  the  oppo- 
site situation  they  were  equally  humble,  submissive,  and  cow- 
ardly. They  were  always  prey  to  the  raiding  Blackfeet  and  at 
times  would  readily  join  the  trappers  in  expeditions  against 
their  common  foe.  They  often  came  to  the  eastern  valleys  of 
Idaho  to  hunt  and  were  a  common  sight  at  the  trappers' 
rendezvous. 

The  first  explorers  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  they  were  truly  explorers.  After  them  came 
large  groups  of  men  whose  prime  objective  was  sometimes 
exploring  and  sometimes  gaining  in  the  rich  fur  trade.  The 
following  men  were  mostly  explorers  trying  to  find  a  better 
way  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back.  The  one 
notable  exception  would  be  Andrew  Henry  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  fur  possibilities.  His  efforts  timewise  place  him  in 
this  chapter  although  he  was  interested  more  in  gain  than  in 
exploring. 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  were  the  first  of 
the  white  American  explorers  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
into  Idaho.  They  crossed  into  Lemhi  County  over  the  Lemhi 
Pass  from  Montana  on  August  12,  1805.  From  here  they 
turned  west  and  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific.  They  did  not 
turn  east  to  the  Snake  River  Plain.  There  have  been  various 
sightings  of  a  rock  on  the  Menan  Butte  which  some  people 
suggest  means  they  came  this  way  as  it  has  the  name  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  upon  it.  A  careful  study  of  the  two  explorers'  jour- 
nals, which  can  be  found  in  most  libraries,  show  without  ques- 
tion that  they  did  not  come  to  the  Snake  River  Plain. 

John  Colter 

John  Colter  was  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition. On  their  return  trip  he  asked  permission  to  leave 
the  party  to  trap  and  explore  on  his  own.  He  left  the  expedi- 
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tion  to  become  one  of  the  most  talked  about  explorers  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  surrounding  areas.  There  is  no  exact  record 
of  the  country  that  he  explored  and  it  is  from  his  hazy  descrip- 
tions that  almost  anyone  can  claim  he  went  to  any  area  of  the 
West.  It  is  felt  that  he  went  into  the  Jackson  Hole  country, 
into  Teton  Valley,  and  into  the  Yellowstone  area.  It  is  even 
possible  that  he  may  have  strayed  into  the  Rexburg  area  but 
is  not  likely. 

Andrew  Henry 

Here  is  the  first  of  the  white  men  to  have  come  into  the 
area.  His  party  of  trappers  was  chased  out  of  Montana  by  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  It  is  felt  that  the  Henry  party  entered  Idaho 
over  Raynolds  Pass  near  Henry's  Lake.  From  here  they  fol- 
lowed the  river  down  to  enter  into  the  Snake  River  Plain.  The 
winter  of  1810  was  upon  them  and  a  site  for  a  fort  or  shelter 
was  chosen  just  downstream  from  St.  Anthony.  Several  build- 
ings were  erected  to  shelter  them  from  the  harsh  winds  and 
snows  of  a  severe  winter. 

They  had  no  troubles  with  the  Indians  as  the  Indians  were 
wintering  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south  where  the  weather  was 
more  pleasant.  The  biggest  problem  was  the  search  for  food. 
A  rock  found  at  the  site  some  hundred  years  later  states,  "Al 
the  cook  but  nothing  to  cook."^  It  is  this  search  which  certain- 
ly brought  some  of  the  party  into  the  area  of  the  forks  of  the 
two  Snakes.  Nothing  is  stated  about  this  but  three  of  the  party 
seemed  quite  familiar  with  the  country  the  next  year  when 
they  returned  with  Wilson  Price  Hunt. 

After  spending  the  winter,  the  Henry  party  divided  into 
three  groups  and  left.  At  some  time  they  stopped  in  the  Drum- 
mond  area  for  a  camp  and  then  moved  on.  Henry  eventually 
went  down  the  Yellowstone  River.  One  group  went  eastward 
through  Teton  Valley  and  the  third  group  went  south  toward 

"Merrill  D.  Beal  and  Merle  W.  Wells,  Histoiy  of  Idaho  (New  York:  Lewis 
Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  I,  p.  93. 
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the  Spanish  settlements.  This  last  group  was  never  heard  from 
again  but  undoubtedly  came  through  the  area  of  the  two 
Snakes. 

Wilson  Price  Hunt 

Mr.  Hunt  was  set  on  establishing  a  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  He  was  going  up  the  Missouri 
River  when  word  of  Henry's  troubles  reached  him  and  their 
plans  changed  to  head  directly  west.  They  met  some  of 
Henry's  party  and  convinced  them  to  return  to  guide  them  to 
Henry's  Fort.  At  the  fort  the  decision  was  made  to  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  Pacific  down  the  Snake  River  in 
canoes.  While  they  were  being  built,  Hunt  visited  the  hot 
springs  on  Canyon  Creek  and  spent  his  time  in  exploring  the 
country. 

The  canoes  were  finished  and  the  expedition  set  out  on 
October  19,  1811.  The  story  of  their  trip  down  the  Snake  is 
exciting  and  filled  with  accidents  and  trouble.  Eventually 
all  but  one  man  made  it  to  the  coast  but  all  were  in  a  famished 
and  weakened  condition. 


/ 


Robert  Stuart 


After  Wilson  Price  Hunt  reached  the  Pacific,  their  com- 
bined land  and  water  expedition  suffered  a  disaster.  The 
boat  which  had  gone  around  South  America  to  meet  Hunt 
was  blown  up  and  sunk  in  an  Indian  raid.  To  get  the  news 
back  to  the  company  a  group  of  seven  men  was  chosen  to  go 
overland  to  St.  Louis.  They  were  led  by  Robert  Stuart. 

This  group  made  its  way  eastward  following  the  Snake 
River  upstream.  West  of  Pocatello  they  met  some  trappers 
and  were  advised  to  go  up  the  Portneuf  Canyon  as  it  would 
shorten  the  trip.  Near  the  border  of  Wyoming  they  turned 
north  to  avoid  some  hostile  Indians.  The  Indians  had  seen 
them  and  followed.  The  Indians  raided  them  near  the  present 
head  of  Palisades  Reservoir  and  stole  all  of  their  horses.  Left 
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afoot  and  still  apprehensive  of  the  Indians  they  decided  to 
build  a  raft  and  float  down  the  river.  Upon  arriving  in  the 
Ririe  area  it  was  thought  to  be  unsafe  to  be  out  in  the  valley 
where  any  marauding  Indians  could  see  them.  The  decision 
was  made  to  go  cross  country  to  the  Tetons.  At  this  point 
they  spent  a  couple  of  days  crossing  the  Rexburg  bench. 

On  September  29th,  1812,  the  group  crossed  the  Snake 
River,  headed  northeast  and  walked  with  their  packs  some 
fifteen  miles.  They  made  their  evening  camp  at  the  forks  of 
Moody  Creek.  They  saw  some  antelope  but  decided  not  to 
shoot  them  because  of  the  fear  of  Indians  being  in  the  vicinity. 

They  moved  on  to  make  their  next  camp  at  the  hot  springs 
on  Canyon  Creek.  At  this  time  there  were  several  springs  of 
cold  and  hot  water.  They  issued  steam  which  could  be  seen 
as  far  away  as  two  miles  at  the  right  time  of  day. 

On  the  first  day  of  October  they  made  their  way  over 
the  Big  Hole  Range  and  then  on  into  the  Teton  Valley.  One  of 
the  group  rebelled  at  climbing  these  mountains  and  walked 
around  the  hills  to  join  up  again  in  the  Valley.  The  group 
eventually  made  its  way  to  St.  Louis  after  suffering  from  hun- 
ger at  different  points  along  their  way.  They  made  a  con- 
siderable contribution  by  having  traveled  the  length  of  the 
Oregon  Trail,  except  for  their  detour  through  Eastern  Idaho. 


CHAPTER  3 


FUR  TRAPPERS 


Hudson  Bay  Company 

The  experiences  of  Henry  and  Stuart  caused  an  American 
disinterest  to  come  on  trappers  for  the  area  west  of  the 
Rockies.  The  War  of  1812  also  drained  their  interest  as  the 
country  became  involved  in  the  larger  confHct.  The  British 
pushed  their  fur  interests  from  Canada  into  Northern  Idaho 
and  then  started  sending  out  brigades  to  trap  the  rich  Snake 
River  Valley.  In  1818  the  first  group  came  into  the  area  and 
upon  their  return  reported  tremendous  amounts  of  beaver 
to  be  found.  From  that  time  on  there  were  yearly  trips  into 
the  country  by  the  British  until  the  Americans  came  in  large 
numbers  to  drive  them  out. 

The  usual  method  of  travel  was  to  come  from  Fort  Nez 
Perce  down  to  Fort  Boise,  then  move  over  to  the  Portneuf 
River,  up  it  to  Bear  Lake,  north  through  Jackson  Hole,  Teton 
Valley,  and  the  Yellowstone.  They  would  then  return  by  the 
easiest  route  through  Montana.  In  1823  a  new  route  was  de- 
veloped which  reversed  the  earlier  route  with  a  few  different 
turns.  They  came  into  Idaho  at  Lemhi  Pass  and  worked  their 
way  south  and  west  to  cover  the  Snake  River  and  all  of  its 
tributaries.  It  was  this  same  year  that  the  Americans  came  to 
the  Snake  River  Country  to  begin  annual  visits.  The  leader  of 
the  British  was  Peter  Skene  Ogden  for  several  years  and  he 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  effort  of  beating  the  Americans 
to  the  furs  and  getting  the  alliances  of  the  Indians.  When  they 
were  faced  with  the  growing  numbers  of  Americans,  the 
British  made  the  decision  to  create  a  fur  desert  of  the  Snake 
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and  proceeded  to  trap  every  beaver  instead  of  being  selective 
to  preserve  the  crop  for  later  years. 

American  Trappers 

In  1822  Andrew  Henry  teamed  up  with  William  H.  Ash- 
ley to  send  a  group  of  trappers  up  the  Missouri  to  go  into 
business  with  a  new  concept  of  trapping.  They  sent  their  own 
men  out  to  trap  instead  of  relying  upon  the  Indian  for  trade. 
This  way  they  were  assured  of  some  furs  for  their  efforts.  In 
this  trip  were  many  of  the  men  of  prominence  in  Rocky 
Mountain  history  and  several  were  on  their  first  trip  West. 
They  were  men  such  as  Jedediah  Smith,  Jim  Bridger,  Jim 
Beckwourth,  David  Jackson,  WilUam  Sublette,  Louis  Vas- 
quez,  Edward  Rose,  Hugh  Glass,  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 

They  were  headed  for  the  Three  Forks  Country  but  In- 
dian troubles  there  convinced  them  to  move  up  the  Yellow- 
stone and  into  the  Rockies  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  south- 
ward. In  this  manner  many  of  these  above  named  men  trap- 
ped the  area  between  the  Forks  of  the  Rivers  extensively. 

After  the  estabhshment  of  Fort  Hall  in  1834  by  Nathaniel 
Wyeth,  a  regular  trapping  route  was  developed.  The  trappers 
left  Fort  Hall  moving  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River 
to  Jackson  Hole.  From  there  they  went  into  the  Yellowstone 
country,  west  into  Montana,  and  then  south  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  Snake  River  Plain  to  return  to  the  fort.  All  of  the 
country  in  between  was  thoroughly  worked  for  the  beaver. 

The  fur  trade  began  to  decline  in  the  early  1830's  and 
soon  the  large  company  trading  efforts  were  replaced  by  just 
a  few  men  hanging  on  because  they  liked  the  country.  Kit 
Carson  spent  the  winter  of  1834-35  near  the  Menan  Buttes. 
He  had  been  trapping  around  the  area  for  several  years  and 
was  typical  of  the  trapper  who  could  see  the  end  of  the  trade 
coming.  His  experience  in  moving  about  the  country  made 
him  an  excellent  choice  to  guide  others  throughout  the  area. 
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In  1842  he  came  through  the  southern  part  of  Idaho  as  an 
official  guide  for  the  government  explorer  John  C.  Fremont. 

The  last  of  the  major  adventurers,  businessmen  to  come 
into  the  area  was  Benjamin  L.  E.  Bonneville,  better  known 
as  Captain  Bonneville.  He  came  west  in  1832  and  spent  the 
next  four  years  traveling  all  over  Idaho.  He  wintered  in  the 
Salmon  area  but  traveled  extensively  trying  to  meet  all  the 
Indian  tribes  as  well  as  trying  to  trade  and  trap. 

Bonneville  retired  from  the  fur  trade  during  the  transition 
period  from  a  profitable  business  where  a  fortune  could  be 
made  to  a  common  business  that  needed  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
be  able  to  make  a  profit.  On  September  10,  1842,  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  suspended  payments,  being  some  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  One  of  its  competitors  gave 
it  a  somewhat  dubious  farewell  by  stating,  "The  Great  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  .  .  .  has  exploded.  Disappeared,  over- 
whelmed with  the  most  miserable  bankruptcy  .  .  .  they  have 
met  their  just  desert.'"  There  were  many  others  who  gave  up 
the  business  as  it  became  too  compHcated  to  make  a  profit. 

There  were  still  a  few  of  the  independent  trappers  around, 
but  it  was  becoming  increasingly  hard  for  them  to  make  a 
living,  and  many  of  them  were  finding  it  easier  to  grow  some 
vegetables  and  raise  livestock  to  supplement  their  meager 
incomes.  The  absence  of  the  large  company  brigades  had 
caused  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  towards  the 
independent  trapper.  Now  the  trapper  was  better  off  to  be  a 
member  of  the  tribe  or  he  could  easily  be  robbed.  Contempt 
for  the  white  man  was  developing,  which  was  increased  with 
the  coming  of  the  missionaries  and  the  advance  of  settlers 
into  Idaho.  The  early  missionaries  came  to  the  northern  part 
of  Idaho  and  did  not  affect  the  eastern  part  until  the  latter 
1870's,  although  the  Mormons  experimented  with  a  mission 
on  the  Lemhi  River  from  1855-58. 


^David  Lavender,  Land  of  Giants  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  419. 
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Last  of  the  Trappers  —  Beaver  Dick 

There  were  several  people  who  came  into  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  prior  to  the  Mormon  settlement.  For 
example,  when  Fort  Hall  broke  up  with  the  settling  of  the 
boundaries  in  the  Oregon  Country,  many  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
men  elected  to  settle  on  the  choice  land  of  the  valley  instead 
of  moving  north  with  the  Company.  Several  of  these  men 
made  the  first  farms  in  the  Moody  area  where  they  raised 
cattle.  The  Barrys  and  Mulkays  were  on  Moody  Creek,  and 
the  Yeagers  and  Wolfs  were  near-by.  There  was  not  much 
produced  of  worth  or  for  resale  as  Federal  Marshal  Fred 
Dubois  in  1882  tells  of  no  one  living  north  of  Idaho  Falls  but 
a  few  fishermen  near  Henry's  Lake^  suggesting  the  few  around 
the  forks  of  the  river  were  not  making  much  noise  in  the 
rest  of  the  territory. 

One  of  the  most  awesome  experiences  that  happened  in 
the  valley  occurred  in  1879.  In  that  year  a  prairie  fire  started 
someplace  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley.  It  started  on  a 
late  summer  day  when  the  grass  was  dry  and  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing.  This  prairie  fire  swept  completely  through  the 
valley  and  up  into  Island  Park.  As  you  travel  today  up  the 
old  road  through  Warm  River  into  the  forest  and  look  out  to 
the  west,  you  can  see  an  amazing  even  growth  of  pine  trees 
that  probably  resulted  from  this  fire. 

y  The  most  fascinating  and  the  first  of  the  white  settlers  of 
the  area  was  a  man  known  as  "Beaver  Dick."  Richard  Leigh, 
which  was  his  real  name,  was  born  in  England  on  January 
9,  1831.  Contrary  to  common  myth,  he  did  not  come  to 
America  as  a  stowaway  but  as  a  passenger.  He  joined  the 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  and  learned  the  trapping  art.  He 
moved  around  as  if  in  search  of  an  unknown  goal,  fighting 
in  the  Mexican  War  and  later  going  into  the  Utah  area.  He 


'Louis   J.   Clements,   Fred   T.   Dubois — The  Making   of  A   State   (Rexburg, 
Idaho:  Eastern  Idaho  Publishing,  1971),  p.  73. 
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met  Brigham  Young,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  nick- 
name of  'Beaver  Dick.' 

When  the  Mormon  War  occurred,  Leigh  left  Utah,  not 
wanting  to  fight  against  his  adopted  country.  He  went  north 
into  the  Idaho  Territory  to  make  his  home.  He  was  six  feet 
tall  and  had  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
trapper  he  explored  all  over  the  country  and  was  enlisted  as  a 
guide  by  the  government  on  occasion.  Because  of  his  abilities, 
he  was  enlisted  as  an  interpreter  during  the  Bannack  Indian 
Wars  in  southern  Idaho.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
Battle  of  Bear  River  although  he  did  not  take  an  active  part. 
When  the  stories  of  the  Yellowstone  country  brought  Govern- 
ment men  into  the  area  to  survey,  Beaver  Dick  and  Jim 
Bridger  were  hired  to  guide  them.  Beaver  Dick  guided  the 
group  through  the  Teton  Valley  and  Jackson's  Hole  while 
Bridger  led  another  group  northward  to  the  Park.  Some  of 
Leigh's  group  climbed  the  Teton  Mountains  but  they  failed 
to  leave  evidence  of  their  feat.  Later  groups  claim  to  be  first 
as  they  could  find  nothing  to  show  the  efforts  of  those  before. 
In  Jackson  Hole,  the  Government  group  named  two  lakes 
after  the  Leigh  family.  Leigh  Lake  was  named  after  Richard 
and  Jenny  Lake  was  named  after  his  first  wife.^ 

Dick's  first  wife,  Jenny,  was  an  Eastern  Shoshone  and  the 
daughter  of  Chief  Washakie.  The  family  had  a  dwelling  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Snake  River  near  the  point  of  confluence 
with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River,  some  five  miles  west 
of  Rexburg.  Jenny  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife  to  Beaver 
Dick,  who  demonstrated  her  ability  to  tan  hides,  cure  meat, 
make  and  pitch  wickiups,  and  who  faithfully  nurtured  his  six 
children.  In  1876  smallpox  came  into  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  Henry  Haines  and  his  squaw  and  child  came  to  Dick's 
lodge  with  the  disease.  They  were  cared  for  but  the  wife  and 


^Much  of  the  information  on  Beaver  Dick  is  taken  from  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Vera 
Baldwin  of  Teton  City,  Idaho.  She  is  a  direct  descendent  of  Leigh's  second  wife, 
The  talk  was  given  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
Historical  Society  in  November,  1970. 
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Beaver  Dick's  First  Family 


Beaver  Dick's  Second  Family 
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child  died.  Dick's  family  soon  came  down  with  the  disease 
and  on  December  25,  1876,  the  first  child  died.  Each  day 
thereafter  a  member  of  his  family  passed  away,  and  with  the 
last  child,  Jenny  also  died.  Dick  laid  Jenny  and  his  six 
papooses  away  and  built  a  wall  of  logs  about  them.  A  head- 
board marked  each  grave.  Soon  that  attentive  father  came 
down  with  the  disease  and  was  close  to  dying  but  the  careful 
ministrations  of  a  friend,  Tom  Lavering,  pulled  him  through. 
All  had  to  band  together  to  fight  this  disease  for  which  there 
was  no  cure. 

In  1879  Dick  married  Susan  Tadpole,  a  Bannack  Indian. 
They  had  three  children:  Emma,  William,  and  Rose.  From 
this  family  have  come  descendants  who  number  over  one 
hundred. 

Later  in  his  life,  Beaver  Dick  had  the  privilege  of  guiding 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  he  was  traveling  in  this  country  in 
search  of  big  game.  Leigh  admired  and  respected  the  soon  to 
be  President  because  he  would  dress  his  own  game  after 
shooting  it. 

Dick  died  May  29,  1899,  and  was  buried  at  his  home 
north  of  Newdale  at  Hog  Hollow  on  the  Teton  River.  He  left 
his  name  on  several  streams,  lakes,  and  special  sites  in  the 
valley.  A  monument  and  picnic  area  was  named  after  him 
west  of  Rexburg  on  Highway  88  just  past  the  Snake  River 
bridge.  This  monument  was  initiated  by  the  Rexburg  Rotary 
Club  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Highway  Department.  A 
plaque  was  placed  on  the  monument  which  states: 

Beaver  Dick 

This  park  is  named  for  "Beaver  Dick,"  a  Mountain  Man 
of  late  fur  trade  days,  who  lived  on  this  locality 
until  1899.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  his  real  name 
was  Richard  Leigh.  He  came  west  as  a  trapper,  but  the 
real  fur  trade  was  already  over.  So  he  married  a  Shoshoni 
woman  and  stayed  hereabouts.  A  popular  early  outfitter 
and  guide,  he  served  the  famous  Hayden  surveying  party 
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in  1872;  Leigh  Lake  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park  is 
named  for  him,  and  Jenny  Lake  for  his  first  wife.  A 
picturesque  character,  he  was  widely  known  and  liked. 

Dr.  Merrill  D.  Beal  tells  of  several  others  who  made  their 
homes  in  this  area:  "Peter  Weaver  was  another  trapper  who 
worked  along  the  Snake  in  1864.  Others  were  'Big  Foot' 
Smith,  the  Pierce  brothers,  and  Jim  Burns,  whose  name  sur- 
vives in  Burns  Canyon  in  the  south  fork  of  the  Snake  River. 
Tex  Parker,  and  other  trappers  wintered  just  south  of  Rex- 
burg,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Texas  Slough.  By  1879  a 
number  of  trappers  were  known  to  be  operating  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley."' 

These  later  trappers  can  not  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  1830's  in  their  efforts  to  prosper  as  the  trade  in  beaver 
skins  had  almost  completely  disappeared.  With  a  beaver  pelt 
only  bringing  a  dollar  it  could  hardly  pay  to  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness. They  resorted  to  trapping  several  other  animals  such  as 
fox,  muskrat,  and  bear.  With  these  to  supplement  their  in- 
come and  shooting  their  own  food  they  were  able  to  survive. 
They  made  their  own  clothes  out  of  buckskin  which  was  tan- 
ned by  themselves.  Everything  they  used  with  the  exception 
of  the  powder  for  their  guns  was  made  by  themselves  or  their 
Indian  wives.  When  the  markets  for  furs  became  non-existent 
they  turned  to  hunting  the  big  game  animals  to  supply  the 
meat  markets  of  Virginia  City  and  other  gold  mining  areas. 
They  could  hunt  in  the  area  and  then  ship  over  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad  into  Montana.  This  did  not  last  long 
though  and  soon  they  either  turned  to  stock  raising,  farming, 
or  left  the  country  for  less  settled  areas. 

As  areas  were  formed  into  boundaries  and  territories  and 
states  came  into  being,  laws  were  passed  to  protect  or  eUmin- 
ate  animals  depending  on  their  usefulness  or  the  damage  they 
caused.  Beaver  trapping  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


^Samuel   M.   Beal,   The  Snake  River  Fork  Country    (Rexburg,  Idaho:   The 
Rexburg  Journal,  1935),  p.  10. 
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State  Fish  and  Game  Department  and  one  had  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  search  for  these  animals.  The  permits  were  given 
at  special  drawings  similar  to  the  way  elk  and  moose  hunts 
are  conducted  now. 

Hugh  Walker  of  Sugar  City  received  one  of  these  permits 
in  the  years  just  following  the  depression.  Those  were  days 
in  which  jobs  were  scarce  and  wages  small.  With  the  lack  of 
work  in  the  winter  a  job  of  trapping,  if  profitable,  could  help 
immensely. 

Walker's  permit  allowed  him  to  trap  part  of  Moody 
Creek,  all  of  Canyon  Creek,  and  the  Teton  River  from  Can- 
yon Creek  down  to  Hog  Hollow.  He  spent  eighty  days  in  his 
trapping  venture  and  ended  up  with  one  hundred  eighty-five 
furs,  His  permit  was  for  one  year  but  beaver  need  to  be  har- 
vested in  the  winter  for  the  best  pelts. 

His  camp  was  just  north  of  the  hot  springs  on  Canyon 
Creek  till  that  area  was  trapped  out.  Later  the  camp  was 
moved  to  the  Teton  River.  There,  a  boat  was  used  to  aid  in 
the  operation.  It  was  the  first  use  of  a  canvas  boat  with  wire 
ribs  in  the  area. 

Walker  stated  that  the  terms  of  his  permit  provided  that 
the  state  was  to  receive  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
furs.  The  furs  were  shipped  back  East  where  they  were  sold 
at  auction.  A  choice  blanket  hide  could  bring  as  high  as 
forty-eight  dollars  at  the  auction. 

The  Teton  River  was  the  best  producer  of  beaver  for  him. 
He  felt  the  volume  of  water  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
number  of  beaver  present.  Each  beaver  has  a  specific  area 
which  is  claimed  and  the  more  water  in  the  stream  enables  a 
greater  population. 

The  price  of  beaver  skins  was  a  direct  factor  in  the 
amount  of  trapping  done.  Walker  continued  to  trap  mink, 
marten,  and  muskrat  throughout  his  life  but  never  drew  a 
permit  for  beaver  again." 

°Hugh  Walker,  Dictation. 


CHAPTER  4 


REXBURG 


The  choosing  of  a  site  for  a  town  has  to  be  done  in  a  care- 
ful manner  paying  close  detail  to  the  availability  of  water, 
land  to  till,  and  building  materials  with  which  to  expand.  It 
was  with  such  things  in  mind  that  the  first  to  see  the  area 
could  visualize  the  growth  of  a  town  in  the  Rexburg  townsite. 
Located  between  two  large  rivers  with  a  third  close  by  the 
site  seemed  to  be  choice  among  the  several  considered.  John" 
R.  Poole  was  working  for  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad  as  it 
was  being  constructed  from  Eagle  Rock  (Idaho  Falls)  north- 
ward to  the  Montana  border.  In  his  spare  time  he  spent  sev- 
eral days  exploring  in  the  Menan  area  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  land  would  support  a  community.  Word  had 
been  coming  north  from  Utah  of  the  possibility  of  a  large 
scale  migration  to  an  area  which  could  support  it. 

Poole  went  to  Ogden  and  reported  his  findings  to  Apostle 
Frankhn  D.  Richards  and  others  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
They  were  impressed  and  asked  Poole  to  address  himself  to 
a  gathering  of  the  Saints  of  the  Ogden  area  with  respect  to  the 
land  which  he  had  explored.  The  land  under  question  came 
to  be  called  Poole's  Island  and  is  located  in  Menan,  Idaho, 
today.  This  early  effort  brought  several  families  into  the 
eastern  Idaho  area.  As  news  of  their  success  was  told  many 
others  felt  the  desire  to  come  to  this  new  country.  With  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  area  it  was  felt  by 
William  B.  Preston,  president  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake  of 
Zion,  that  a  visit  to  the  new  community  was  in  order.  The 
members  of  the  Church  were  under  his  jurisdiction  and  he 
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came  in  October,  1882.  He  returned  to  Utah  taking  a  favor- 
able report  to  the  President  of  the  Church,  John  Taylor. 

President  Taylor  felt  that  a  movement  of  Saints  into  the 
country  was  favorable  and  called  Thomas  E.  Ricks  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  Bannock  Ward  which  encompassed  all  of  east- 
ern Idaho.  Ricks  immediately  set  out  for  the  area  to  select  a 
site  for  the  "location  of  a  central  point  for  religious,  edu- 
cational and  commercial  enterprises,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  rapid  colonization  of  the  country.'" 

Preston  accompanied  Ricks  and  they  left  Logan  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1883.  It  took  them  two  days  to  get  to  the  country  and 
their  first  stop  was  at  Egin,  Idaho.  They  spent  the  next  few 
days  meeting  with  the  different  members  of  the  Church  and 
looking  over  the  area.  No  doubt  each  of  the  families  contacted 
was  keen  to  show  the  visiting  brethren  the  highlights  of  their 
own  area  to  try  to  influence  the  town  to  be  located  near  them. 
They  visited  Poole's  Island,  crossed  the  river  eastward  and 
visited  families  in  Lyman,  and  then  moved  on  to  the  present 
site  of  Rexburg.  It  was  January  1 1  and  no  doubt  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  On  their  way  back  to  Utah  they  spent 
some  time  hunting  and  were  able  to  ship  some  fifteen  deer 
home  helping  to  show  that  the  land  could  supply  some  food 
on  its  own. 

They  held  several  meetings  in  the  Logan,  Utah,  area  to 
raise  interest  in  getting  a  group  to  move  to  the  new  country. 
It  was  not  hard  and  by  the  25th  of  January,  there  was  a 
small  group  assigned  to  lead  out  and  get  things  started  in 
anticipation  of  a  much  larger  group  in  the  spring.  The  first 
nine  men  took  seven  sleighs  and  picked  up  supplies  from  the 
church  tithing  stores  as  they  proceeded.  The  road  used  to  get 
into  the  country  was  poor,  being  used  only  by  stagecoach  and 
freighters.  After  crossing  the  makeshift  bridges  across  the 
Snake  it  was  with  some  relief  that  they  approached  the  Taylor 

^Samuel  M.  Beal,  The  Snake  River  Fork  Country  (Rexburg,  Idaho:  The 
Rexburg  Journal,  1935),  p.  20. 
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bridge  at  Eagle  Rock.  This  bridge  was  constructed  quite  well 
and  although  there  was  a  charge  to  cross  there  was  relatively 
little  fear  in  the  bridge  collapsing.  They  were  met  in  Eagle 
Rock  by  Bishop  Ricks,  James  M.  Cook,  and  William  F. 
Rigby.  These  men  had  come  ahead  by  train  to  show  the  rest 
the  way  from  this  frontier  town.  Rigby  had  a  saw  mill  to  the 
north  by  the  mountains  on  Beaver  Canyon  where  he  supplied 
lumber  for  the  new  railroad.  The  group  proceeded  to  an  area 
between  the  forks  of  the  Snake  to  begin  their  preparations  for 
others  to  come.  Rigby  went  up  to  inspect  his  mill  and  then 
joined  the  others  later.  The  leaders  having  accompHshed  the 
goal  of  getting  the  others  to  the  approximate  area  of  settle- 
ment, returned  to  Logan. 

Lyman  Creek  was  the  site  of  much  activity  as  the  new- 
comers busied  themselves  getting  logs  cut  and  shaped  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  arrival  of  others.  These  logs  were  for  build- 
ings and  fencing.  They  were  hauled  to  the  site  which  had  been 
designated  for  the  town.  On  March  11,  1883,  surveyor  An- 
drew S.  Anderson,  accompanied  by  William  B.  Preston  and 
Thomas  E.  Ricks  came  to  the  area  to  set  up  the  survey  lines 
for  the  town.  With  this  accomplished  it  was  named  Ricksburg 
after  the  Bishop.  This  name  was  changed  before  it  was  regis- 
tered at  Blackfoot  with  the  U.S.  Territorial  Land  Offices.  Mr. 
Ricks  felt  that  it  should  be  changed  to  his  German  stem  name 
Rex.  The  leaders  returned  to  Utah  to  talk  more  of  their  now 
favorite  subject  of  immigration  to  Idaho. 

The  men  left  began  to  build.  They  had  little  experience 
and  were  greatly  relieved  when  William  Rawson  and  John 
Powell  came  from  Egin  to  help  them  get  started.  The  first 
house  was  built  just  north  of  where  the  courthouse  now  stands 
and  was  erected  to  be  one  of  Bishop  Ricks'  homes.  After  this 
first  building  experience  the  work  proceeded  quickly  and  as 
soon  as  more  hands  arrived  the  town  began  to  take  on  the 
shape  of  a  community.  With  many  hands  a  log  house  could 
be  erected  in  a  day.  A  log  home  in  those  days  was  usually 
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covered  with  a  dirt  roof.  In  an  area  of  moderate  rain  these 
temporary  roofs  sometimes  washed  off  and  allowed  the 
water  to  come  through.  They  were,  however,  easily  replaced 
after  a  severe  weather  treatment.  Others  were  planted  with 
gardens  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  away. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Mormon  Church  had  participated 
in  several  efforts  throughout  the  West  to  emmigrate  to  new 
areas  to  set  up  communities.  The  procedure  followed  was 
similar  in  all  cases  and  caused  a  standard  which  was  used  to 
advise  all  new  efforts.  The  following  letter  from  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
(Mormon)  explains  the  policy  and  gives  advice  to  the  new 
settlers.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  President  Preston  and 
refers  to  the  specific  area  of  the  new  community  in  eastern 
Idaho. 

"President's  Office 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  26,   1882 

"President  William  B.  Preston  and  Counselors,  Logan: 

"Dear  Brethren — That  you  may  more  fully  understand  our 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  new  settlements 
throughout  your  Stake,  more  especially  in  the  distant  and  most 
thinly  settled  parts,  we  address  you  this  communication. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  well,  in  all  cases  where  the 
parties  belong,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  intention  of  those 
in  your  Stake  removing  to  the  new  settlements,  as  to  the 
district  in  which  they  intend  to  locate,  so  that  you  may  give 
them  any  necessary  council  and  information,  and  also  have 
an  understanding  where  they  may  be  found,  that  they  may 
not  stray  off  and  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  also  expected  that  parties 
coming  in  from  other  stakes  will  comply  with  these  regulations 
which  it  will  become  the  duty  of  presiding  Bishoprics  to  see 
carried  out.  In  all  cases  in  making  new  settlements  the  Saints 
should  be  advised  to  gather  together  in  villages,  as  has  been 
our  custom  from  the  time  of  our  earliest  settlement  in  these 
mountain  valleys.  The  advantages  of  this  plan,  instead  of  care- 
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lessly  scattering  out  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  are  many 
and  obvious  to  all  those  who  have  a  desire  to  serve  the  lord. 
By  this  means  the  people  can  retain  their  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, have  regular  meetings  of  the  quorums  of  the  Priesthood 
and  establish  and  maintain  day  and  Sunday  schools,  Improve- 
ment Associations  and  Relief  Societies;  they  can  also  co-oper- 
ate for  the  good  of  all  in  financial  and  secular  matters,  in  mak- 
ing ditches,  fencing  fields,  building  bridges  and  other  necessary 
improvements.  Further  than  this  they  are  a  mutual  protection 
and  source  of  strength  against  horse  and  cattle  thieves,  land 
jumpers,  etc.,  and  against  hostile  Indians,  should  there  be  any, 
while  their  compact  organizations  give  them  many  advantages 
of  a  social  and  civil  character  which  might  be  lost,  misapplied  or 
frittered  away  by  spreading  out  so  thinly  that  inter-communica- 
tion is  difficult,  dangerous,  inconvenient  or  expensive.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  for  you  in  company  with  Brother  Ricks  to 
visit  the  country  and  make  such  locations  of  settlements  as  may 
be  desirable  and  as  the  circumstances  may  require,  and  have 
your  town  lots  surveyed  by  a  competent  person,  and  such  ar- 
rangements made  for  this  kind  of  settlement  as  you  and  your 
counsel  and  Brother  Ricks  may  deem  advisable.  In  doing  this, 
however,  it  would  be  well  not  to  interfere  with  homestead 
entries,  or  to  embarrass  new  settlers  too  much,  but  to  have  it 
positively  understood  that  this  method  must  be  adopted  in 
your  settlements.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  methods  that 
have  been  pursued  in  the  past  on  these  matters  are  any  less 
applicable  to  the  Saints  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  than  they  have 
proved  to  those  in  Utah  and  Arizona.  While  the  families  are 
gathered  in  settlements  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  in  having 
the  farms  outside,  within  easy  reach,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
country  may  admit,  the  same  as  in  our  older  settlements.  A 
spirit  to  spread  far  and  wide  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  must  be  discountenanced,  as  all 
Latter-day  Saints  must  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  order  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  a  methodi- 
cal comprehension  and  intelligent  system  be  inaugurated  that 
we  may  gain  influence  (and  not  lose  strength)  by  strengthening 
the  cords  of  the  Stakes  of  Zion.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  on  their  reservations,  water  claims,  or 
otherwise,  are  awarded  and  protected  in  all  their  rights,  the 
same  as  the  white  man.  In  all  cases  a  friendly  and  brotherly 
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disposition  should  be  nourished  towards  the  Lamanites,  who 
will  be  our  friends  if  we  do  not  repulse  them. 

"The  Twelve  have  this  matter  in  hand  and  will  see  that 
things  are  conducted  right.  The  local  presiding  Bishop  will 
co-operate  with  you  in  all  of  these  affairs,  and  on  matters  of 
importance  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  consult  us. 

"We  remain,  as  ever,  your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  TAYLOR 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 

Of  the  First  Presidency."^ 

Unique  to  the  Snake  River  Country  and  the  Rexburg  set- 
tlement was  that  where  in  other  areas  the  people  were  called 
by  Church  leaders  to  go  to  a  site  to  colonize  it,  here  they  had 
volunteers  and  they  came  as  fast  as  the  community  could 
accept  them.  During  the  summer  of  1883  the  road  from  Utah 
to  Idaho  was  filled  with  wagons  and  people  seeking  new 
homes  in  this  promising  area.  Several  townsites  sprang  up  all 
over  the  valley  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  eight 
hundred  fifteen  (815)  members  on  the  records  of  the  Ban- 
nock Ward.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  number  had 
almost  doubled  to  fourteen  hundred  twenty  residents.  (1420) 
When  Idaho  was  ready  for  statehood  in  1890  the  area  had 
thirty-eight  hundred  sixty-one  (3861)  Mormons  and  was  still 
growing. 

An  Idaho  Pioneer  in  his  own  right,  Samuel  Swanner,  paid 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  early  Rexburg  leaders: 
"Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  his  associates  accomplished  more  in 
two  years  in  building  canals,  fences,  bridges,  and  making 
general  improvement,  than  I  have  ever  known  of  in  the  course 
of  five  years.  They  worked  the  scrapers  night  and  day  because 
there  were  only  a  few  of  them.  Thomas  E.  Ricks  was  an  ex- 
cellent manager.  He  placed  men  in  jobs  they  were  best  fitted 
to  perform.  The  Rexburg  Pioneers  had  scarcely  enough  to 
live  on  during  the  first  two  years. "^ 

'Ibid.  pp.  22-23. 
'IbiJ.  p.  23. 
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Coming  to  Rexburg  from  Utah  proved  to  be  a  real 
challenge  for  many  of  the  pioneers.  They  generally  came  in 
wagons  bringing  with  them  all  of  their  belongings  and  some- 
times furniture  and  other  articles  which  they  felt  would  make 
life  a  little  easier.  The  wagon  roads  were  poor  and  at  best 
hard  to  follow.  Near  Fort  Hall  a  little  wandering  of  the  trail 
would  get  a  wagon  stuck  fast  in  sand.  Just  past  Fort  Hall  the 
trail  moved  into  the  lava  fields  where  a  wrong  turn  could  take 
a  group  many  miles  out  of  their  way.  If  money  was  available 
the  bridges  could  be  used  but  for  many  it  was  a  long  trek 
along  the  banks  of  the  Snake  until  they  arrived  at  the  Eagle 
Nest  Ford  just  east  of  Egin.  The  ford  here  was  easiest  but  cost 
several  extra  miles  beyond  the  goal  of  Rexburg.  On  March 
26,  1883,  a  ferry  was  opened  on  the  river  six  miles  due  west 
of  Rexburg.  It  was  operated  as  the  Ricks  and  Company  Ferry 
and  proved  to  be  of  great  use  to  those  still  coming  into  the 
upper  valley. 

There  were  several  other  fords  in  use  but  none  were  as 
good  as  the  Egin  one.  A  ford  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake 
was  used  by  settlers  there  to  bring  their  wheat  to  the  Rexburg 
mill.  The  river  was  shallow  in  the  fall  and  it  could  be 
crossed.  The  bottom  of  the  south  fork  is  quite  treacherous  and 
at  times  the  ford  changed.  A  swaying  was  also  caused  which 
made  the  crossing  dangerous  to  cargo.  When  a  horse  slipped 
or  water  began  to  seep  into  a  wagon  it  was  swept  to  destruc- 
tion. Because  of  the  necessity  of  transportation,  several 
bridges  were  built  quickly  to  accommodate  the  travel.  Money 
and  labor  were  contributed  to  get  these  projects  built  as  soon 
and  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 

Rexburg,  as  it  was  originally  surveyed  by  Anderson,  in- 
cluded parts  of  sections  19,  29,  and  30  of  township  6  north, 
Range  40,  east  of  the  Boise  Meridian.  The  large  blocks  as 
laid  out  contained  ten  acres  and  were  divided  into  four  lots 
each.  The  streets  were  laid  out  six  rods  (ninety-nine  feet) 
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wide  with  main  street  being  eight  rods  (one  hundred  thirty- 
two  feet)  wide. 

Upon  petition  of  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  others,  the  Village 
of  Rexburg  was  incorporated  by  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Fremont  County  on  July  11,  1893.  The  following  were 
appointed  as  the  first  Board  of  Trustees;  Henry  Flamm,  ^ 
Chairman,  T.  J.  Winter,  Orson  Wallman,  Nathan  Ricks,  and 
James  M.  Cook.  Several  additions  and  modifications  to  the 
townsite  have  subsequently  been  platted  since  the  original.^ 
In  1903  the  Village  status  was  changed  to  a  city  with  Henry 
Flamm  elected  mayor.  (See  Appendix  5) 

The  town  of  Rexburg  was  surveyed  to  be  a  large  commun- 
ity, but  it  did  not  achieve  this  status  for  some  time.  It  did 
sustain  a  steady  growth  after  the  first  few  years  of  rush.  Mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  largely  Mormon  and  thus  their 
lives  were  closely  connected  to  Church  activities.  Most  phases 
of  community  entertainment  were  centered  around  the 
Church.  PubUc  works  projects  were  organized  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Church  leaders  and  much  was  accom- 
plished by  the  citizens  working  together.  The  city  canal  was 
surveyed  on  March  15th,  1883,  and  work  was  begun  on  it  on 
June  14.  Water  was  turned  in  the  same  day  construction 
began.  It  was  decided  to  charge  twelve  dollars  a  season  for 
use  of  water  for  each  two  and  one-half  acre  lots  in  town. 
Building  a  canal  required  much  cooperation  and  work.  The 
terrain  and  soil  of  the  area  was  easy  to  work  with  but  with- 
out large  manpower  resources  the  project  took  many  long 
hours  to  complete.  The  need  for  water  supply  was  enough  to 
keep  them  working  throughout  the  area  and  soon  there  were 
several  canals  and  ditches  in  use. 


^Subsequent  to  the  platting  and  filing  of  the  Rexburg  Original  Townsite,  sev- 
eral additions  and  modifications  have  been  made  to  the  present  as  follows:  South 
End;  Klingler;  Parker,  Rigby;  Bell  and  Bigler;  Powell  Modification;  Garner;  Kep- 
pner;  Park  View;  Sorensen;  Randall  Indian  Hills  Estates;  Starlite;  Taylor;  Neville 
Valleview;  Professional  Plaza  Modification  Plat  in  Lot  one  of  Rigby  Addition; 
and  Princeton  Court  Subdivision  in  Block  50  of  Rexburg  Original  Townsite. 
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With  the  number  of  people  flowing  into  the  city  a  need 
for  a  saw  mill  became  apparent.  William  F.  Rigby  moved  his 
mill  from  Beaver  Canyon  to  the  new  town  to  begin  operation 
on  October  24,  1883.  It  was  managed  by  Phineas  Tempest 
and  was  located  northwest  of  the  present  courthouse.  Two 
years  later  a  lath  and  shingle  apparatus  was  attached  to  the 
mill  to  give  it  more  versatility. 

A  general  store  was  established  by  Bishop  Ricks.  It  was 
located  in  the  dirt-roofed  house  in  the  center  of  town.  A 
building  was  later  constructed  and  the  store  was  named  the 
Rexburg  Cooperative  Store.  Walter  Paul  established  a  build- 
ing to  sell  furniture,  hardware  and  other  supplies.  There  was 
not  much  money  and  most  of  the  people  raised  what  they  ate 
and  made  what  they  used.  Slowly  a  market  for  their  produce 
developed  in  Utah  and  the  mining  camps  of  western  Idaho. 
This  brought  an  income  and  some  cash  to  buy.  In  1886  Henry 
Flamm  and  his  son-in-law  opened  a  general  store  to  dispense 
goods.  It  was  on  main  street  where  the  Idaho  Bank  of  Com- 
merce is  presently  located  and  they  helped  many  to  get  started 
with  needed  supplies.  The  Flamms  allowed  credit  to  their 
patrons  and  enabled  many  to  wait  until  their  crops  were  har- 
vested to  pay  their  bills.  In  a  pioneer  community  it  is  a  won- 
der and  a  credit  to  the  Flamm  family  that  their  store  was  able 
to  survive  with  so  much  out  on  credit.  They  would  sell  a 
wagon  load  of  merchandise  and  take  the  money  they  had 
made  to  Utah  to  invest  all  of  it  in  more  supplies.  After  a  time 
they  were  able  to  stock  just  about  any  product  needed  in  the 
growing  community. 

The  town  was  so  far  from  the  commercial  areas  of  the 
West  that  it  was  decided  to  build  a  flour  mill.  A  modern  mill 
would  cost  eighteen  hundred  dollars  with  a  five  hundred 
dollar  transportation  charge.  It  was  a  steam  mill  of  the  latest 
design  and  the  decision  was  to  buy  it.  The  Thomas  E.  Ricks 
and  Company  mill  started  grinding  wheat  near  the  end  of 
1884.  It  was  the  only  company  of  this  sort  in  Eastern  Idaho, 
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Rexburg  Flour  Mill,   1910 


Early   Commercial  Business 
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so  wheat  was  brought  to  the  mill  from  all  over  the  valley. 
There  were  seventeen  hundred  eighty-two  (1782)  bushels  of 
grain  in  the  mill  when  it  burned  down  April  1,  1889.  Since  it 
was  such  a  necessity  to  the  community  another  mill  was  built 
just  south  of  the  site  of  the  new  Madison  High  School.  The 
first  mill  was  a  complete  loss  and  cost  the  company  twelve 
thousand  dollars  but  they  took  the  loss  and  got  the  new  mill 
in  working  order  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  second  mill 
burned  shortly  after  and  it  was  replaced  by  another.  Wheat 
growing  and  processing  was  just  too  important  an  industry  in 
the  valley  to  not  have  a  usable  mill. 

Other  businesses  which  commenced  in  the  next  few  years 
were  Jacob  Brenner's  blacksmith  shop,  C.  E.  Bramwell's  furn- 
iture store,  John  R.  Winter's  general  merchandise,  Miles 
Gaboon's  store,  and  John  R.  Dewsnups'  store.  As  this  was  a 
new  developing  area  with  a  market  potential,  many  people 
visited  the  area  to  sell  and  to  look  it  over  with  an  idea  of 
moving  in.  To  accommodate  these  people  and  others  three 
hotels  were  built,  the  Osborne  House,  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
and  the  Rexburg  House.  Some  of  the  other  pioneer  institutions 
were  Walter  Paul's  undertaking  parlor,  George  A.  Snow's 
Gonsolidated  Implement  Gompany,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  James' 
millinery  store.  The  following  should  also  be  mentioned: 
Bell's  Blacksmith  Shop,  Lenroot's  Harness  Shop,  Wolfen- 
sperger  Jewelry,  G.  M.  Squires — architect,  Frank  Harris — 
music  salesman,  Herman  Layman's  meat  market  and  saloon, 
Garbine  Brothers  and  Bassett  Gompany  real  estate,  and  Lind- 
sey  and  Gompany  real  estate.  J.  K.  Whitney  managed  a  livery 
stable. 

A  momentous  event  occurred  on  April  1,  1884,  when  a 
post  office  was  estabhshed  at  Rexburg.  Thomas  E.  Bassett 
was  the  postmaster  (See  Appendix  4).  Prior  to  this  time  the 
mail  had  been  delivered  to  Egin  and  anyone  passing  there 
brought  mail  to  friends  in  Rexburg.  With  this  kind  of  service, 
the  mail  was  irregular  at  best.  There  were  rivers  between  Rex- 
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burg  and  Egin  and  travel  was  not  undertaken  in  those  days 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  new  post  office  received  mail 
directly  from  the  train  at  Market  Lake  and  it  was  delivered 
by  a  pony  express  system  from  there.  The  mail  was  distributed 
to  the  surrounding  areas  by  several  citizens  of  the  town  who 
had  business  there.  They  were  paid  a  token  sum.  George  and 
Luke  Briggs  carried  the  mail  from  Rexburg  to  Lyman  for 
nine  months  receiving  only  seven  dollars  for  their  efforts.  The 
service  did  bring  the  rest  of  the  country  a  lot  closer  and  com- 
munication brought  many  new  settlers  an  awareness  of  what 
was  going  on  in  this  newly  settled  valley. 

Social  activities  were  varied.  Most  social  functions  were 
directed  by  the  Church  with  dances  and  drama  predominat- 
ing. Winter  activity  centered  on  the  bob-sleigh  and  other  y 
snow  vehicles.  Youngsters  often  disregarded  parental  admoni- 
tion by  dashing  up  Main  Street  on  horses  shooting  and  yell- 
ing, but  such  adventures  brought  swift  censure. 

For  several  years  a  dramatic  association  provided  plays 
such  as  "Michael  Earle,  the  Charcoal  Burner,"  "Capitola,  or 
the  Hidden  Hand,"  and  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room."  This 
group  was  led  by  Walter  Paul  as  president,  Edmund  Paul  as 
vice-president,  and  Phineas  Tempest  as  prompter.  Andrew  S. 
Anderson,  Sarah  Ann  Barnes,  and  Mary  A.  Anderson  were 
among  the  leading  performers.  They  made  their  own  scenery 
and  took  the  plays  to  several  of  the  surrounding  communities. 

/  Dancing  was  enjoyed  both  for  recreation  and  physical 
exercise.  Some  church  leaders  had  serious  misgiving  about  this 
particular  form  of  recreation,  especially  the  "round  dances", 
which  were  discouraged.  Resolutions  "that  no  more  than  two 
round  dances  be  allowed  during  the  evening"  were  passed  as 
a  concession  to  the  younger  folk.  Otherwise,  an  evening  was 
spent  in  dancing  the  plain  quadrille,  schottishe,  French  four, 
and  the  Polygamy  dance.  There  were  several  dance  halls  from 
time  to  time  including  the  Woodvine  Dance  Hall  on  West 
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Main  and  1  st  West,  the  Playmore  Dance  Hall  upstairs  in  the 
Woodman  of  the  World  Building  (now  Penny's  store  on  East 
Main),  and  the  Cahoon-Park  Dance  Hall  in  the  northwest 
part  of  town.  The  Flamm  store  had  a  large  room  above  the 
main  part  of  the  business  which  was  used  as  an  opera  house 
and  for  church  meetings. 

In  later  days  as  transportation  and  communication  im- 
proved, sports  became  a  major  area  of  interest  for  entertain- 
ment of  upper  valley  residents.  Organized  teams  from  Rex- 
burg  competed  throughout  the  valley  in  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  and  other  sports.  After  a  young  man  had  played  out 
his  eligibility  with  a  school  he  could  join  any  of  several  outlaw 
teams  which  were  organized  for  the  companionship  and  fun 
of  competing  with  other  valley  teams. 

Today  the  city,  schools,  and  community  are  coordinating 
all  the  facilities  for  recreation  and  education.  In  the  summer 
months  an  expanded  youth  recreation  program  includes  arts 
and  crafts,  baseball,  football,  golf,  swimming,  and  reading 
programs;  and  in  the  winter  months  existing  facilities  are  to 
be  used  for  adult  education.  This  program  is  to  be  coordin- 
ated under  the  direction  of  Bradley  E.  Dalling. 

The  first  public  school  was  held  in  private  homes  and  was 
controlled  by  those  unfriendly  to  Mormons.  This  was  a  very 
unsatisfactory  arrangement  and  provided  a  poor  learning  ex- 
perience for  students  and  parents  alike.  The  stake  authorities 
organized  a  local  church  Board  of  Education  to  direct  schools 
for  the  area  on  a  private  basis.  James  E.  Fogg  and  Andrew  S. 
Anderson  worked  with  the  stake  presidency  in  this  capacity 
in  establishing  schools.  Tuition  was  charged  to  cover  ex- 
penses. Some  students  paid  by  bringing  in  produce  or  chop- 
ping wood.  Thomas  E.  Bassett  and  Sara  Ann  Barnes  were  the 
first  teachers.  This  early  school  was  the  fore-runner  of  the 
Ricks  Academy  and  will  be  treated  more  extensively  in  the 
chapter  on  Ricks  College. 
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Medical  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  injured  and  sick  pre- 
sented a  formidable  challenge  to  the  pioneer  communities.  In 
the  absence  of  trained  medical  personnel,  "home  remedies" 
were  used,  which,  coupled  with  the  prayers  and  devotion  of 
loved  ones,  virtually  wrought  miracles.  However,  when  epi- 
demics came,  as  in  1886,  loss  of  life  was  tremendous.  In  that 
year  sixty-eight  people  died  from  diptheria  in  Rexburg  and 
vicinity. 

Several  community  efforts  were  made  to  improve  sani- 
tation and  health  conditions,  as  a  result  of  these  epidemics.  In 
1893,  Hannah  Sorenson  of  Salt  Lake  City,  organized  the  Rex- 
burg Hygiene  and  Physiological  Reform  Society.  A  course  in 
obstetrics  was  given,  in  which  all  the  wards  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  general  interest  in  this  and  similar  movements,  to- 
gether with  a  genuine  spirit  of  neighborliness,  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  preservation  of  life.  The  development  of 
the  hospital  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  early  residents  had  to  provide  their  own  source 
of  drinking  water,  usually  digging  and  curbing  a  well  by  hand. 
Ordinarily,  a  good  and  adequate  supply  of  water  was  reached 
at  a  thirty-foot  level.  At  first  the  water  was  brought  to  the 
surface  by  rope,  hauHng  it  up  in  an  open  bucket.  Soon  hand 
pumps  were  used  and  subsequently  pumps  powered  by  gas 
or  electricity  were  the  means  of  making  water  available. 

By  1907,  the  city  had  established  the  first  municipal 
water  system.  The  source  was  a  well  pit  blasted  out  of  lava, 
some  fifty  feet  deep,  located  at  2nd  East  and  1st  South.  Water 
was  pumped  directly  into  the  pipeline  to  be  taken  to  the  busi- 
ness houses  and  homes.  Surplus  water  from  this  well  was  di- 
verted into  a  wooden  pipe  which  led  to  a  man-made  reservoir 
five  blocks  to  the  south.  The  water  from  the  reservoir  at  this 
higher  elevation  provided  water  pressure  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem. This  first  well  furnished  the  water  source  for  the  city's 
use  for  over  forty  years. 
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A  second  well  was  put  into  operation  in  1950.  It  was 
seventy-two  feet  deep  with  a  twenty-four  inch  casing.  It  is 
located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Porter  Park.  Water  from 
this  well  is  pumped  into  the  system  and  also  into  a  newly 
constructed  and  modern  cement  reservoir,  built  near  the  first 
one.  In  1958  a  well  was  drilled  on  the  Ricks  College  campus 
and  from  this,  irrigation  water  is  obtained  for  the  campus. 
This  well  can  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Rexburg  Muni- 
cipal water  system. 

In  1960,  the  third  municipal  well  was  drilled  on  the  hill 
near  the  reservoir,  to  pump  water  directly  into  the  structure. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  last  well  was  chosen  at 
this  particular  site  as  being  at  a  location  where  the  most  ideal 
amount  of  natural  flouride  is  contained  in  the  water,  making 
the  Rexburg  Municipal  water  supply  almost  a  perfect  level  for 
dental  health.  The  first  well  and  reservoir  have  been  aban- 
doned and  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  municipal  water  system. 

In  times  of  inclement  weather  Main  Street  became  prac- 
tically impassable  with  wagons  stalled  and  transportation  at  a 
standstill.  Improvement  of  the  roads  and  sidewalks  was  of 
prime  concern  to  the  citizens.  Board  sidewalks  were  the  main 
means  of  pedestrian  traffic  but  they  too  were  insufficient  in 
stormy  times. 

To  solve  the  problem,  tremendous  amounts  of  rock  and 
coarse  gravel  were  laid  upon  the  streets.  By  1913  the  city  had 
ten  miles  of  paved  sidewalks  which  connected  the  main  busi- 
ness houses  and  the  residential  areas.  The  newspaper  states, 
"Delegates  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Good  Roads 
Association  met  at  Rexburg  recently  with  Theodore  Turner, 
chairman  of  the  state  highway  commission.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  put  the  state 
highway  through  from  Pocatello  to  the  National  Park  in  the 
near  future.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure was  developed  that  should  bring  sixty  thousand  dol- 
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lars  to  be  expended  in  the  four  counties  of  Fremont,  Madison, 
Jefferson  and  Bonneville.'"  During  the  early  1930's  Main 
Street,  College  Avenue,  and  Center  Street  were  surfaced  with 
a  macadamized  process. 

The  Rexburg  sewer  system  was  laid  in  1919,  at  a  cost  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars. ""  With  minor  improvements  through 
the  years  the  same  system  serves.  In  1969  the  city  of  Rex- 
burg and  the  residents  undertook  a  program  of  improvement 
and  expansion  of  city  water,  sanitation,  storm  sewer,  and  re- 
placement of  sidewalks.  The  overall  costs  of  this  improve- 
ment program  were  paid  for  by  general  obligation  bonds  and 
from  the  organization  of  local  improvement  districts.  This 
raised  the  needed  one  million  dollars  and  the  project  was  fin- 
ished in  the  fall  of  1970.  The  Department  of  Highways  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  resurfaced  the  main  street  of  Rexburg  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  1930's  town  square  block  46,  of  the  original  town- 
site,  was  made  into  the  beautiful  and  attractive  park  as  seen 
today.  The  existing  poplar  trees  and  other  varieties,  were  up- 
rooted and  the  east  half  of  the  square  plowed  and  seeded 
with  new  grasses.  Trees  that  included  Weeping  Birch,  Ash, 
and  Evergreens  were  started.  As  the  years  have  passed,  added 
improvements  have  been  made,  making  this  one  of  the  fine 
city  parks  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Athletic  events, 
family  reunions,  and  other  types  of  summer  recreation  are 
held  there.  The  block  was  given  the  name  of  Porter  Park  in 
honor  of  its  promoter  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 
The  Smith  Park,  occupying  all  of  block  36  of  the  townsite 
was  later  contributed  to  the  ci/y  park  system  by  the  Smith 
family  in  honor  of  J.  Fred  Smitli,  former  mayor  and  outstand- 
ing community  and  church  leader.  This  park  has  been  pre- 
pared for  athletic  events  including  baseball  and  football  and 
has  fine  picnic  facilities. 


/ 


^Current-Journal,  December  22,  1913. 
'Beal,  Fork  Country,  p.  41. 
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The  greatest  efforts  of  the  early  pioneers  were  devoted 
to  establishing  farms  and  getting  produce  flowing.  The  his- 
tory of  agriculture  is  of  country  wide  interest  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  special 
interest  will  be  detailed  in  chapters  under  the  headings  most 
appropriate. 


CHAPTER  5 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


The  first  adventurers  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  in  the 
Snake  River  Fork  Country  were  connected  with  stage  robbery 
or  cattle  rustling.  The  large  amounts  of  gold  being  shipped 
from  Montana  to  Utah  in  the  1870's  by  stage  passed  just  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  county.  These  were  rich  prizes  and  lured 
many  to  try  their  luck.  Several  outlaws  were  successful  and 
made  their  escape  using  the  Snake  and  Teton  rivers  to  hide 
their  tracks. 

The  early  outlaws  who  operated  in  Madison  County  were 
working  the  ranges,  gathering  cattle  to  pass  on  to  other 
groups  out  of  the  area.  Large  herds  of  cattle  ranged  the  Snake 
River  Valley  and  the  foot-hills  nearby.  Gangs  of  men  worked 
together  to  steal  cattle  and  to  move  them  from  Idaho  into 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah.  Other  gangs  were  rustling  in 
those  states  and  moving  cattle  back  into  Idaho.  The  real  loser 
was  the  owner  of  the  cattle  and  occasionally  an  unlucky 
outlaw. 

In  the  Snake  River  Fork  Country,  the  major  gang  in- 
cluded Ed  Harrington,  "Teton"  Jackson,  Jim  Robinson,  Bill 
Thompson,  "Lum"  Nickerson  and  their  leader,  Robert  Tarter. 
They  stole  cattle  throughout  the  Valley  moving  them  to  a 
holding  spot  or  rendezvous  in  the  upper  end  near  Wyoming. 
After  they  had  accumulated  a  sizeable  herd  they  would  move 
them  into  Jackson  Hole  to  sell.  From  there  the  herd  moved 
eastward  to  Laramie  and  other  markets. 

The  first  recorded  gun  battle  in  Rexburg  was  in  1883 
between  Bob  Tarter  and  a  young  man  named  Roxie.  There 
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were  several  men  involved  on  both  sides  and  it  lasted  well 
into  the  evening.  Several  homes  were  searched  by  Tarter  in 
the  early  morning  hours  but  apparently  unsuccessfully.' 

The  most  colorful  of  the  outlaws  of  the  Fork  Country  was 
Ed  Harrington.  His  real  name  was  Edward  H.  Trafton  and 
he  came  from  Denver.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
and  he  carefully  avoided  open  fighting.  He  preferred  to  guide 
the  rest  of  his  gang's  activities  without  actually  taking  part 
and  sharing  the  risk.  He  married  a  girl  called  "Honey"  Lyman 
who  was  said  to  be  his  equal  in  stealing  and  lying.  It  was 
thought  he  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  loss  of  stock  in  the 
Rexburg  area.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  was  his  spectacular 
robbery  of  stages  in  Yellowstone  Park.^ 

In  1886  Hyrum  Lapham  came  upon  several  horses  in  a 
canyon  in  Teton  Valley.  He  recognized  several  of  them  and 
hid  to  find  out  who  was  caring  for  them.  Ed  Harrington  and 
Jim  Robinson  were  observed  moving  about  the  premises. 
Lapham  hurried  to  Rexburg  to  report  the  incident  to  Thomas 
E.  Ricks.  A  council  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  send  depu- 
ties Samuel  Swanner  and  Samuel  Jones  to  arrest  the  rustlers. 
Swanner  protested  for  a  while  claiming  the  need  to  put  in  a 
garden  but  he  was  assured  this  would  be  done  while  he  was 
absent. 

Swanner  and  Jones  arrived  in  the  Basin,  hid  their  horses, 
and  secreted  themselves  near  the  shack  where  the  rustlers 
slept.  Shortly  after  daybreak,  Robinson  came  out  of  the  shack 
and  moved  about  the  yard.  As  he  neared  the  deputies  they 
called  out  to  him  to  raise  his  hands.  Instead  he  made  a  break 
for  the  building  and  was  promptly  shot.  The  other  two,  Har- 


^Samuel  M.  Beal,  The  Snake  River  Fork  Country  (Rexburg,  Idaho:  The  Rex- 
burg Journal,  1935),  p.  13. 

"Louis  J.  Clements,  Harold  S.  Forbush,  Ben  Driggs,  History  of  Teton  Valley 
(Rexburg,  Idaho:  Eastern  Idaho  Publishing,  1970),  pp.  123-32.  In  1915,  Harring- 
ton by  himself,  robbed  nineteen  stage  coaches  filled  with  tourists  in  Yellowstone 
Park.  The  stages  were  about  a  mile  apart  and  as  each  reached  his  hiding  place 
they  were  stopped  and  the  passengers  relieved  of  their  valuables.  Harrington  es- 
caped with  his  loot  to  his  home  near  the  eastern  borders  of  Madison  County. 
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rington  and  Lum  Nickerson,  surrendered  and  all  three  were 
taken  to  Rexburg.  Robinson  died  and  was  buried  in  a  field 
east  of  town.  The  other  two  were  sent  to  Blackfoot  and  placed 
in  jail.  They  made  an  escape  but  were  captured  again  near  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  This  time  their  punishment 
was  twenty-five  years  in  prison.  A  new  governor  in  Idaho  later 
pardoned  them,  possibly  because  their  chief  crimes  had  been 
against  the  Mormons.  There  was  considerable  anti-Mormon 
feeling  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

On  June  10,  1884,  three  heavily-armed  men  arrived  in 
Rexburg  with  about  twenty-five  horses.  They  asked  for  food 
and  lodging  which  was  provided  in  the  home  of  Brigham 
Ricks.  In  the  evening  Ricks  was  summoned  from  his  home 
under  the  ruse  of  his  cows  being  loose.  He  was  informed  that 
the  men  had  stolen  the  horses  in  Montana  and  a  sheriffs 
posse  had  followed  them  to  Rexburg. 

A  plan  was  formulated  to  get  the  Ricks  family  out  of  the 
house  but  they  were  watched  too  closely  and  it  failed.  The 
next  morning  the  rustlers  were  told  that  they  would  be  fed  at 
a  brother's  house.  Two  left  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  the  trap  was  sprung.  They  were  told  to  surrender  but 
raced  back  to  the  cover  of  the  house.  One  fell  apparently 
wounded  or  killed.  The  other  made  it  to  the  house  from 
which  they  exchanged  shots  with  the  posse.  After  a  while,  one 
of  the  outlaws  in  the  house  was  hit  and  the  other  then  sur- 
rendered. The  posse  discovered  that  the  first  one  down  had 
been  playing  possum  and  he  was  also  arrested.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  outlaws  were  taken  across  the  Snake 
River  on  their  trip  to  Montana  and  were  hanged  to  prevent 
their  returning  to  that  Territory.  This  is  in  error  as  the  early 
papers  of  Virginia  City  record  the  whole  story  as  told  by  the 
posse  and  tell  at  the  end  of  the  article  the  names  and  life 
histories  of  the  prisoners  and  that  they  were  in  jail 
in  Montana.' 


""Laurel  Outlook,  September  19,  1951,  p.  6. 
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Fred  T.  Dubois,  Idaho  Federal  Marshal,  stated  in  1882, 
"It  never  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  been  made  a  peace  officer 
of  a  territory  which  had  within  its  borders  probably  more 
criminals  than  the  state  of  IlUnois,"*  from  whence  he  had 
come.  He  was  referring  to  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Idaho 
who  under  federal  law  were  living  outside  legal  boundaries. 
The  Edmunds  Law"'  put  all  members  of  the  Mormon  Church 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law.  Dubois  was  determined  to  arrest 
as  many  as  possible  and  end  the  practice  of  plural  marriage 
in  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
though  he  tried  to  make  his  motives  seem  to  be  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  his  political  ambitions  showed  through. 

Dubois  helped  to  organize  the  anti-Mormon  party  and 
through  his  efforts  was  able  to  get  the  Mormons  disfran- 
chised throughout  the  territory.  Dubois  was  a  Republican  and 
the  Mormons  were  Democrats  at  this  time  in  the  Territory. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  if  the  history  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  Idaho  would  have  been  different  if  they  had  been 
Republicans  and  of  the  same  party  as  their  chief  persecutor. 
Since  he  received  money  for  the  arrests  he  made,  the  marshal 
issued  many  warrants  and  pursued  his  task  with  much  vigor. 
His  anxious  and  at  times  fanatical  persecution  gave  him  a 
popularity  in  the  anti-Mormon  forces  that  eventually  allowed 
him  to  hold  the  positions  of  U.S.  Delegate  in  Congress  and 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  efforts  of  Marshal  Dubois  were  felt  directly  in  the 
Snake  River  Fork  Country.  Many  of  the  families  of  the  Valley 
lived  in  fear  of  raids  upon  their  homes  with  the  intent  of 
separating  the  fathers  from  them.  If  the  father  was  taken 
away  there  was  no  sure  knowledge  of  how  long  he  would  be 
gone.  The  families  left  at  home  were  faced  with  the  prospect 


'Louis  J.  Clements,  Fred  T.  Dubois — The  Making  of  A  State  (Rexburg, 
Idaho:  Eastern  Idaho  Publishing,  1971),  p.  36. 

■'"For  information  on  the  Edmunds  Law,  Edmunds-Tucker  Law,  and  the  "Test 
Oath"  see  pages  36,  51,  and  160,  of  Fred  T.  Dubois— The  Making  of  A  State  by 
Louis  J.  Clements. 
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of  carrying  on  their  lives  without  the  income  brought  in  by  the 
heads  of  the  households.  There  were  many  tender  and  mov- 
ing stories  told  by  the  families  who  had  to  endure  the  heart- 
break and  despair  which  was  suffered  while  waiting  for  their 
father  to  return  from  prison. 

Henry  Flamm,  a  prominent  Mormon,  with  his  brother, 
Charles,  ran  the  ferry  across  the  Snake  River  near  the  Menan 
Buttes.  This  was  the  main  access  route  to  Rexburg  or  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Idaho.  When  the  Marshal  or  his  men  came  to  the 
ferry  with  warrants  for  people  in  Rexburg,  they  were  stalled 
while  one  of  the  youngsters  got  on  a  horse,  crossed  the  river, 
and  rode  to  warn  the  residents  of  the  town.  By  the  time  the 
posse  got  to  Rexburg,  the  wanted  men  had  fled  or  were  well 
hidden. 

On  May  14,  1885,  upon  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a 
posse  with  warrants  for  himself  and  others,  Wilham  F.  Rigby 
left  Rexburg  for  an  extended  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Rigby 
was  a  prominent  Mormon  leader  in  the  Rexburg  area.  In  a 
letter  written  in  a  diary,  he  described  their  trip  of  some  four- 
teen days.  So  fearful  of  capture  was  the  party,  that  they  used 
ficticious  names  for  the  places  they  camped.  At  the  end  of  the 
letter,  Rigby  told  of  some  knowledge  just  received  of  a  war- 
rant being  issued  for  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  of  his  leaving  for 
a  mission  to  England.^ 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  polygamist  underground  re- 
sembled that  of  the  horse  rustlers  described  above.  According- 
ly, the  polygamists'  paths  crisscrossed.  This  and  other  features 
in  the  operation  of  the  system  and  its  attrition  on  resources 
and  health  are  disclosed  in  George  Washington  Bean's  case 
history.  President  Bean  (maternal  grandfather  of  Merrill  D. 
Beal)  lived  in  Richfield,  Utah.  During  1855-56,  Bean  and 
Thomas  E.  Ricks  served  as  companions  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Indian  Mission.  Great  faith,  hardships  and  mutual  physical 

"Correspondence  from  William  F.  Rigby  to  his  family  in  possession  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society,  Rexburg,  Idaho^ 
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handicaps  made  them  firm  friends.  Another  ordeal  confronted 
them  when  the  apphcation  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Anti- 
Polygamy  Act  of  1883  reached  their  respective  home  areas. 

George  W.  Bean  expressed  these  feelings  in  a  diary:  "It 
was  our  pleasure  to  make  a  home  for  brethren  who  were 
avoiding  the  federal  deputies.  We  lived  near  the  telegraph 
office  in  Richfield,  and  often  messages  came  from  Beaver  re- 
porting that  deputies  were  going  north;  or,  that  they  were 
going  south  from  Salina." 

In  August,  1883,  the  apphcation  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker 
Anti-Polygamy  Act  deprived  George  W.  Bean  of  his  Sevier 
County  judgeship.  To  forestall  possible  deprivation  of  proper- 
ty, he  divided  his  farm  among  his  families.  At  first  the  spirit 
of  federal  officials  was  considerate  toward  older  polygamists. 
Children  born  before  1883  were  considered  legitimate.  This 
included  all  of  George  W.  Bean's  twenty-six  descendants. 
Later,  persecution  became  more  intense  and  less  discriminat- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1888,  United  States  Deputy  S.  F.  Mount  in- 
formed George  W.  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but 
that  he  deplored  the  fact,  and  he  would  delay  serving  it. 

George  W.  counseled  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  go  on  the  "Mormon  Underground." 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  Rexburg,  Idaho,  where  he  lived  in 
the  home  of  Thomas  E.  Ricks.  During  his  five-month  sojourn 
in  Rexburg  he  rendered  useful  service  in  recording  tithing 
data.  Meantime,  his  cattle  herd  was  being  decimated  by  an 
exceptionally  bitter  winter  and  the  lack  of  his  personal  at- 
tention. He  never  recovered  from  losses  sustained  during  the 
anti-Mormon  crusade  period. 

A  letter  written  in  Rexburg,  dated  December  16,  1888, 
describes  George  W.  Bean's  solemn  feelings: 

My  Dear  Family,  Wives  and  Children: 

It  is  with  peculiar  feelings  that  I  address  you.  I  have  been 
away  from  home  a  great  deal.  ...  I  fully  realize  what  a 
strong  bond  of  union  unites  us.  The  thought  that  this  separation 
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may  last  forever  nearly  overwhelms  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  fast 
losing  strength,  appetite,  memory  and  probably  judgement  to 
some  degree.  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  letter  expressed  sympathy  for  his  compatriots 
in  hiding.  Some  were  ill  and  a  few  had  died.  He  then  made 
a  fervent  appeal  to  the  family  to  be  true  to  the  faith. 

In  March,  1889,  George  W.  returned  home,  where  he  was 
arrested  on  the  twenty-sixth.  He  was  convicted  on  October  1 1 
for  unlawful  cohabitation.  The  fine  and  court  costs  amounted 
to  $315.45.  The  penitentiary  sentence  was  suspended  in  con- 
sideration of  his  age  and  ill  health.  Factors  ignored  in  the 
scales  of  "carpet-bag"  justice  were:  George  W.  pioneered  in 
Utah  and  Sevier  valleys.  He  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  mihtia  as- 
signment. He  served  as  an  L.D.S.  Indian  missionary  and  also 
as  a  government  Indian  interpreter.  As  County  Clerk  he 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  Utah  County  (Provo) 
Courthouse  in  which  he  was  convicted.  His  record  as  a  county 
judge  was  excellent.  He  served  in  the  Sevier  Stake  Presidency, 
and  his  name  was  legend.  Surely,  the  Mormon  polygamists 
were  unique  criminals.  Minority  civil  rights  did  not  carry 
much  weight. 

The  pioneers  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  all  agree  that  the 
months  of  their  incarceration  were  not  among  "the  good  old 
days."^ 

Several  of  the  leaders  escaped  by  going  to  England  on 
missions.  Others  moved  to  Teton  Valley  to  be  near,  or  over, 
the  Wyoming  border  and  safe  from  arrest.  The  trials  of  these 
early  pioneers  have  been  chronicled  in  diaries  and  journals 
and  provide  insights  into  the  sufferings  of  families. 

A  surprise  raid  was  made  in  Rexburg  in  May,  1884,  when 
Joseph  L.  Roberts  and  William  J.  Pratt  were  arrested.  Such 
were  the  fears  and  feelings  in  the  area  that  once  in  a  while 


'Merrill  D.  Beal,  Dictation  through  letter  July,  1972. 
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a  young  man  would  dash  into  town  yelling  that  the  marshal 
was  coming,  just  to  see  the  polygamists  run  for  cover.'' 

By  1888  the  persecution  had  become  so  prevalent  that  all 
Mormons  were  forced  to  leave  the  Church  or  not  exercise 
their  privilege  of  voting.  The  Church  leaders  suggested  that 
a  member  could  have  his  name  withdrawn  from  the  records 
on  a  Monday,  vote  on  a  Tuesday,  and  be  baptized  again  on 
Wednesday.  The  anti-Mormon  forces  quickly  declared  this  to 
be  illegal  but  several  Mormons  went  ahead  with  that  plan. 
Several  were  elected  in  this  manner  but  were  rejected  by  the 
others  in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Mormons  could  not  hold 
public  office  under  laws  that  were  passed.  Another  law  was 
passed  declaring  that  any  who  withdrew  from  the  Church  had 
to  wait  two  years  before  voting.  This  effectively  ended  the 
practice. 

The  whole  problem  was  put  to  rest  in  1890  by  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Manifesto  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff  of  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church.  The  Manifesto  was  ratified 
by  the  Church  membership  and  removed  plural  marriage  from 
the  practices  of  the  members.  The  position  of  the  Church  is 
summarized  in  the  following  statement:  "When  you  have  a 
good  team  you  say  to  it  'go,'  and  it  goes,  and  if  you  wish  it 
to  stop  it  will  stay  at  your  will.  The  Lord  gave  the  Revelation 
on  Plural  Marriage,  it  was,  and  is  a  correct  principle.  The 
Lord  gave  a  command  and  He  withdrew  it.  He  said  go  and 
He  said  stop."^ 

The  Big  Hole  Range  was  used  early  for  the  herding  and 

care  of  sheep  and  cattle.  There  was  so  much  stock  in  the  area 

1/  that  it  was  natural  for  the  outlaw  elements  to  be  present  as 

well.  The  location  of  this  area  was  on  the  rustlers'  regular 

route  leading  from  Idaho  through  Wyoming  to  Montana. 

Just  before  the  first  world  war  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Coyote  Bill  began  a  series  of  thefts  of  sheep  in  the  Big  Hole 

'Merrill  D.  Beal,  History  of  Southeastern  Idaho  (Caldwell,  Idaho:  The  Cax- 
ton  Printers,  Ltd.,  1942),  p.  308. 
Vbid.  p.  315. 
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area  of  the  Big  Hole  Range.  He  had  come  from  the  Salmon 
country  where  he  was  wanted  for  murder  and  from  where  he 
got  his  name  because  of  the  amount  of  trapping  he  did.  The 
number  of  sheep  missing  because  of  this  man  caused  a 
reward  to  be  offered  for  his  capture.  Henry  Garn,  one  of  the 
larger  ranchers,  offered  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Coyote  Bill. 

One  Sunday  several  cowboys  were  riding  along  to  check 
the  herds  when  they  came  upon  a  cabin  in  the  forest.  They 
noted  some  extra  activity  and  decided  to  investigate.  They 
found  Coyote  Bill  with  two  pistols  strapped  to  his  hips.  He 
and  one  of  his  partners  were  engaged  in  eating  their  breakfast. 
Although  they  were  unarmed,  the  men  decided  to  try  to  take 
the  outlaws.  The  courageous  cowboys  were  Henry  Beattie, 
Glen  Beattie,  Marcellous  Beattie,  Rinehart  Walz,  Herman 
Walz,  and  a  man  named  Green.  They  called  the  outlaws  out- 
side of  the  cabin  and  then  grabbed  them  to  wrestle  them  to 
the  ground.  They  disarmed  Coyote  Bill  and  his  partner  and 
then  marched  them  back  into  the  cabin.  They  decided  to  let 
them  finish  their  breakfast  before  taking  them  to  the  law  at 
Rexburg.  To  make  things  worse  for  the  outlaws,  Marcellous 
Beattie  sat  behind  Coyote  Bill  while  he  finished  his 
breakfast  and  taught  him  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  victorious  cowboys  took  their  captives  to  the  jail  at 
Rexburg.  The  jail  was  then  located  in  a  small  room  which 
today  is  at  the  rear  of  the  Johnson's  Drug  Store.  Coyote 
vowed  to  escape  and  to  gain  revenge  on  those  who  had 
caused  his  capture.  He  crawled  onto  the  roof  of  the  jail  the 
first  night  and  upon  inspection  of  the  cell  by  officers  a  general 
alarm  was  sent  out.  Then  while  they  were  out  looking  for  him, 
he  proceeded  to  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  to  escape.  No 
one  heard  of  him  again  and  he  did  not  waste  time  in  trying  to 
carry  out  his  threat  in  his  haste  to  escape."'' 


10 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  Snake  River 
^  Valley  law  enforcement  was  Henry  Alvin  Munns.  He  was 
typical  of  the  frontier  law  officer.  Many  of  the  residents  of  the 
Valley  can  still  recall  his  tall,  vivid  figure  as  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Rexburg  or  rode  across  the  county.  In  1914,  Munns 
was  appointed  as  deputy  sheriff  by  I.  M.  Corey,  who  was  the 
sheriff  of  Madison  County.  Later  he  was  elected  sheriff  and 
served  some  sixteen  years  in  that  position.  During  this  sixteen 
years  some  of  the  most  interesting  stories  concerning  law 
enforcement  in  this  part  of  Idaho  came  forth. 

One  incident  which  involved  Sheriff  Munns  began  in 
Missoula.  There  a  man  wanted  by  the  law,  shot  the  officials 
and  jumped  on  a  train  headed  for  Idaho  Falls.  At  Idaho 
Falls,  many  lawmen  were  waiting  for  the  train  to  apprehend 
the  outlaw.  They  searched  the  train  upon  its  arrival  and  could 
not  find  him.  There  had  been  a  train  heading  for  Rexburg 
leaving  the  town  at  the  same  time  the  one  arrived  from  Mon- 
tana. The  lawmen  thought  that  maybe  the  bandit  had  jumped 
from  one  to  the  other.  A  wire  was  sent  to  Rexburg  and  Munns 
met  the  train  as  it  pulled  in.  He  was  dressed  as  a  hobo,  and 
finding  only  one  boxcar  with  a  door  open,  climbed  in.  He  went 
immediately  to  a  dark  corner  and  sat  down  to  allow  his  eyes 
to  become  adjusted  to  the  dim.  After  a  few  minutes  a  voice 
inquired  of  him  as  to  where  he  was  going,  and  what  was 
happening.  The  two  men  approached  each  other  and  then 
Munns  arrested  him.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  outlaw. 

On  another  occasion,  Munns  alone  was  able  to  rescue  a 
kidnap  victim  from  the  hills  east  of  Blackfoot.  A  whole  posse 
of  lawmen  from  the  valley  had  been  turned  back  by  the  out- 
laws but  through  a  careful  deception,  Munns  was  able  to  gain 
their  acceptance,  free  their  captive,  and  get  them  appre- 
hended. 

During  his  time  as  sheriff,  the  United  States  Congress  was 
passing  through  a  period  of  Prohibition  laws.  We  read  of  all 
the  organized  crime  and  trouble  they  had  back  east  with  gangs 
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who  wanted  to  control  the  profits.  In  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Fremont  counties  there  were  many  men  who  en- 
hanced their  fortunes  by  bootlegging  and  working  stills.  As 
they  were  against  the  law  this  gave  rise  to  much  work  for  the 
lawmen  of  these  counties.  There  is  not  room  to  tell  of  the 
many  stories  of  stills  which  were  broken  up  or  of  the  many 
men  who  were  arrested.  The  records  show  more  arrests  for 
illegal  moonshine  operations  than  any  other  single  offense.  It 
kept  the  officers  on  their  toes  most  of  the  time." 

Today  most  law  enforcement  is  concerned  with  traffic 
control  and  the  running  of  a  city  and  county.  Occasionally  a 
burglary  or  car  theft  are  part  of  the  investigations.  On  May 
15,  1972,  the  Idaho  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Rexburg  was 
robbed  of  some  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  daring,  daylight 
crime  and  the  thief  was  never  apprehended.  This  is  the  only 
account  of  a  bank  robbery  in  Madison  County. 


"Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society  program  on  the  life  of  Harry 
Munns,  December  4,  1968,  in  oral  history  collection. 


CHAPTER  6 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Rexburg  and  Rexburg  North  Stakes  of  Zion  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  played 
an  important  role  in  the  location  and  development  of  many 
pioneer  communities.  In  some  instances,  the  name  given  to 
the  community  was  in  honor  of  the  first  L.D.S.  bishop.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  chapter  to  present  a  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  authority 
referred  to  as  the  stake,  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  a  unifying  influence  to  the  wards  and  branches.  A 
detailed  account  of  each  of  the  settlements  in  the  County  is 
contained  later  in  the  book  and  will  not  be  discussed  here 
although  they  were  started  around  a  ward  organization. 

*^The  Bannock  Ward  was  created  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1882,  as  a  part  of  the  Cache  Valley  Stake.  The  headquarters 
for  this  stake  of  Zion  was  at  Logan,  Utah,  and  was  presided 
over  by  WilUam  B.  Preston.  Thomas  Edwin  Ricks  was 
chosen  the  bishop  of  this  largest  ward  of  the  whole  Church 
at  that  time.  The  boundaries  of  the  ward  extended  north,  east, 
and  west  of  the  mouth  of  Portneuf  Canyon.  Bishop  Ricks 
and  his  counselors  Henry  Flamm  and  Francis  C.  Gunnell  re- 
sided at  Rexburg  and  administered  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
as  best  they  could. 

VThe  ward  status  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Bannock 
Stake  of  Zion  on  February  4,  1884.  Bishop  Ricks  was  named 

General  and  background  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  book,  The  Snake 
River  Fork  Country  by  S.  M.  Beal. 
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President  of  the  stake  with  WilHam  F.  Rigby  and  Francis 
C.  Gunnell  as  his  counselors.  Thomas  E.  Bassett  served  as 
the  first  stake  clerk.  The  stake  was  not  fully  organized  at  this 
time  but  it  was  filled  in  as  the  need  presented  itself. 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  stake,  the  following  communities  existed:  Lewisville, 
Menan,  Lyman,  Rexburg,  Teton,  Wilford,  lona,  Parker,  and 
Salem.  These  were  given  ward  status  before  the  end  of  1884. 
The  Rexburg  First  Ward  was  the  first  to  be  organized  in  the 
new  stake,  on  April  27,  1884.  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr.  was 
named  bishop  and  John  L.  Roberts  and  Andrew  S.  Anderson 
were  his  counselors. 

A  distinguished  group  of  church  authorities  paid  a  visit 
to  the  valley  in  August,  1884.  They  included  President  John 
Taylor,  his  counselor  George  Q.  Cannon,  Apostles  Francis  M. 
Lyman  and  George  Teasdale,  and  Elders  John  Irvine  and  J.  L. 
Nuttall  all  of  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  conference  held  August 
16,  they  gave  excellent  instructions  to  the  members  and  were 
pleased  with  the  progress  shown.  President  Taylor  left  a  letter 
of  instruction  to  President  Ricks  and  the  brethren  as  follows: 
"Having  been  asked  some  questions  by  President  Ricks  in 
regard  to  the  timber  and  hay  land  in  this  valley  or  among  our 
settlements,  we  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  in  answer 
thereto: 

You  have  your  city  lots  surveyed  here  and  public 
squares  laid  out.  You  have  your  lots  provided  for  meet- 
ing houses,  school  houses  and  tithing  offices,  as  well  as 
farm  lands  for  missionary  purposes.  You  are  operating 
together  in  your  general  public  arrangements  in  building 
meeting  houses,  school  houses  and  other  public  enter- 
prises in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

You  have  also  laid  out  some  big  fields  and  in  your 
combinations  have  fenced  them,  you  have  made  some 
very  excellent  water  ditches,  and  have  in  contemplation 
the  construction  of  others;  these  are  all  of  a  public  nature 
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and  in  the  interest  of  all,  each  person  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  his  portion  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community. 

The  same  principle  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
practicable  with  regard  to  other  matters.  You  have 
timber  and  hay  lands,  and  so  tar  as  these  can  be 
arranged  as  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  tim- 
ber and  of  the  grass  lands  it  would  be  as  just,  as  proper 
and  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equity,  as  any  of  the  aforementioned. 

You  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  all  should  operate  together  in  the  interest 
of  all  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

Were  you  acting  singly  and  individually,  any  of  these 
lands  would  have  been  of  very  little  consequence  to  you, 
and  of  no  special  profit,  and  if  these  settlements  had  not 
been  organized  in  the  manner  they  have  been,  they 
would  have  been  of  no  special  advantage  to  parties 
claiming  them. 

It  is  the  combination,  the  concentration  and  the 
united  effort  alone  that  make  them  valuable,  and  no 
good  Latter-day  Saint,  in  possession  of  correct  prin- 
ciples, could  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this  combina- 
tion to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Such  action  is  not  compatible  with  the  ideas  that  are 
entertained  and  will  be  carried  out  in  the  building  up  of 
Zion,  where  the  equitable  principles  must  prevail,  and  all 
covetousness  and  individualism  must  be  obliterated. 

Serious  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  timber  and  lowlands,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  mosquitoes  thereon.  Why  not  divide  those 
lands  up,  on  some  equitable  principle  among  the  people 
and  only  go  there  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  after  the 
hay  and  timber,  and  in  this  way  gather  together  on  your 
townsites,  according  to  counsel  and  leave  the  mosquitoes 
to  their  own  dominion? 

And  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  divide  up  those 
lands  among  the  settlers  on  the  higher  lands  so  that  each 
one  would  have  a  portion  of  timber  and  grass  land,  and 
thus  place  all  on  an  equal  footing?  This  might  be  done 
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either  by  purchase  or  exchange  of  lands,  furnishing  those 
on  the  lowlands  with  good  positions  on  the  highlands 
while  the  people  on  the  highlands  would  then  have  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  lowlands  both  for  hay  and  tim- 
ber, and  the  people  of  the  lowlands  have  the  same 
privilege  and  facilities  as  those  on  the  highlands,  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  be  made  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties  under  the  direction  of  your  presiding  authorities. 

By  this  arrangement  all  would  be  placed  on  an 
equitable  footing,  and  those  things  be  amicably  adjusted 
as  are  others  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities. 

This  principle  might  apply  just  as  far  as  you  can 
agree  among  yourselves  in  regard  to  other  matters,  such 
as  the  erection  of  grist  mills,  sawmills,  co-op  stores,  or 
anything  else  that  may  be  considered  beneficial  to  the 
whole  community,  and  thus  try  as  near  as  possible  to  get 
this  Stake  of  Zion  placed  in  a  proper  condition. 

In  securing  the  titles  to  your  land  you  must  of 
necessity  conform  to  the  law  in  every  particular,  but  this 
being  accomplished  you  can  unite  together  as  in  all  other 
matters  before  alluded  to. 

In  all  these  matters  be  very  careful  that  no  coersion 
of  any  kind  is  used,  but  that  all  men  be  left  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  and  most  untrammeled  free  agency  in  all  of 
their  actions,  providing  a  full  and  fair  compensation  to 
all  persons  interested  in  any  and  all  of  your  secular  af- 
fairs. Keeping  this  in  view,  you  avoid  all  interference 
with  private  rights. 

The  nearer  you  can  come  to  union  in  all  of  your 
agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  commercial, 
political,  social,  and  religious  pursuits,  the  nearer  you 
will  approach  to  that  harmony  that  is  contemplated  by 
the  Almighty  in  the  organization  of  this  people.  Thus 
giving  the  fullest  and  most  complete  free  agency  to  men 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  perfect  union  of  action  on 
the  other.  By  these  means  a  band  of  union  will  be 
formed  and  these  matters  be  amicably  adjusted. 

And  then  the  people  should  pay  their  tithes  and 
attend  to  all  their  social,  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
those  who  thus  operate  harmoniously  in  the  interest  of 
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all  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  will  place  themselves 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  that  ought  to  exist  in  the 
land  of  Zion,  and  will  be  blessed  and  prospered  in  all 
their  enterprises,  while  those  who  take  a  contrary  course 
will  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  blessings  resulting  from 
an  observance  of  the  laws  of  God. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  we  remain 
Your  bretheren  in  the  Gospel, 

John  Taylor 
George  Q.  Cannon 

Of  the  First  Presidency."' 

One  of  the  purposes  of  their  visit  was  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  stake  and  get  first-hand  information  of 
this  much  talked  about  country. 

The  Bannock  Stake  continued  to  grow  and  expand  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  so  that  by  1890  there  were  twelve  more 
wards  and  three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  peo- 
ple in  this  stake  of  Zion.  President  Ricks  and  his  stake  associ- 
ates periodically  visited  the  widely  scattered  wards  and 
branches  of  the  stake,  giving  counsel  and  advice  and  strength- 
ening the  spirituality  of  the  members.  Such  visits  at  this  time 
were  made  by  horseback,  wagon,  and  buggy,  without  regard 
to  weather  or  traveling  conditions. 

A  division  of  the  stake  was  effected  during  the  forty-fifth 
quarterly  conference  which  convened  at  lona  on  June  9, 
1895.  The  territory  south  and  west  of  the  forks  of  the  Snake 
River  was  organized  into  the  Bingham  Stake  of  Zion  leaving 
the  northern  part  under  the  name  of  the  Bannock  Stake. 
August  6,  1898,  brought  a  change  in  the  Bannock  Stake  in 
name.  It  was  changed  to  Fremont  Stake  in  honor  of  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  early  western  explorer.  This  change 


^Bassett,  Thomas  E.,  editor,  Fremont  County  Journal  Special  Issue,  May  30, 
1900.  President  John  Taylor,  as  he  ascended  the  Crater  Buttes  in  1884,  stated, 
"In  traveling  over  this  country  I  estimate  it  capable  of  sustaining  300,000  people. 
I  will  now  increase  my  estimate  to  a  half  millon."  p.  17. 
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was  made  because  of  the  organization  of  a  new  Bannock 
Stake  in  Gentile  Valley  to  the  south. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  Church  population  in  the 
Fremont  Stake  resulted  in  a  further  division  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  Teton  Stake  was  created  on  September  2,  1901 
and  the  Yellowstone  Stake  was  created  on  January  10,  1909. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Austin  the  stake 
members  were  able  to  construct  a  tabernacle  located  on  North 
Center  in  Rexburg.  The  proposal  for  this  undertaking  was  ini- 
tiated on  April  7,  1910  and  the  assembled  priesthood  voted 
its  approval  on  March  18,  1911.  The  proposition  called  for 
the  erection  of  a  pink  and  grey  stone  building  trimmed  with 
white,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  which  would 
cost  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  understood  that  the 
project  would  be  financed  wholly  by  the  Saints  in  the  area, 
and  that  the  Church  would  not  be  called  upon  to  participate 
in  the  financing  of  the  building.  Through  subscriptions  and 
donations,  the  ground  was  acquired,  the  building  erected, 
furnished,  and  paid  for  at  a  cost  of  thirty-three  thousand 
dollars.  Eli  McEntire  was  the  superintendent  of  construction 
and  the  plans  were  provided  by  Otto  Erlandson  of  Provo, 
Utah.  Groundbreaking  was  held  May  14,  1911,  with  the 
cornerstone  being  layed  on  July  15,  1911.  On  January  7, 
1912,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  dedicated  this  lovely  his- 
torical edifice,  that  has  become  widely  known  for  its  almost 
perfect  acoustical  features.^ 

Although  the  headquarters  of  the  stake  had  always  been 
in  Rexburg,  the  name  of  the  stake  continued  to  be  Fremont. 
This  caused  some  confusion  as  the  Fremont  Stake  was  located 
in  Madison  County  and  not  in  Fremont  County.  To  solve 
this  problem  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Rexburg  Stake  on 
June  23,  1935.  Ten  years  later,  on  October  28,  1945,  owing 
to  an  increased  stake  population,  it  was  divided  into  the  Rex- 
burg and  North  Rexburg  Stakes.  Later  to  help  in  locating 

^The  Current-Journal,  January  5,  1912,  p.  1. 
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Rexburg  North  and  Rexburg  Stake  Tabernacle 


Monument  on   Tabernacle  Lawn 
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Plaque  on  Pioneer  Monument 


L.D.S.    Ward  Meetinghouse 
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stakes  faster  the  Church  called  for  all  stakes  who  had  a  direc- 
tion associated  with  their  name  to  use  the  direction  following 
the  name  of  the  stake.  The  Rexburg  North  Stake  became 
the  proper  name  at  that  time. 

During  the  second  quarterly  conference  of  the  old  stake 
on  August  16,  1884,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings, 
President  John  Taylor  stretched  forth  his  arms  and  thanking 
God  for  directing  his  people,  blessed  the  land,  water,  timber, 
grasses,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
in  the  valley.'^ 

Indeed,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  blessings  pronounced 
upon  this  valley  and  its  people  have  been  abundantly  realized. 
Where  there  was  wild  and  profuse  vegetation  of  sagebrush, 
greasewood,  willows,  and  cottonwood  there  is  now  highly 
developed  agriculture.  Then  it  was  a  land  infested  by  rattle- 
snakes, lizards,  coyotes,  and  the  mosquitoes,  and  now  it  is  a 
land  that  flourishes  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Each  stake 
president  and  his  counselors  from  President  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  down  to  the  present  time,  have  contributed  to  the  social 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  these  stakes  of  Zion,  as  is  favorably 
shown  in  the  statistical  records  of  the  Church.  A  listing  of 
these  officers  can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Catholic  Church 

The  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church  at  38  South  Third  West, 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  is  presently  presided  over  by  Father  Henry 
Steinhoff.  The  Father  lives  in  St.  Anthony  and  from  this  point 
serves  the  Catholic  members  at  St.  Anthony,  Rexburg,  and 
Roberts  by  going  into  these  communities  and  holding  regular 
meetings.  /" 

In  August,  1901,  according  to  the  Madison  County  deed 
records,  one  Samuel  Ricks  conveyed  a  portion  of  Lot  1  of 
Block  42  of  the  Rexburg  townsite  to  the  Catholic  Church, 


^ 


^Phineas  Tempest,  Memoirs,  p.  121. 
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upon  which  was  erected  the  first  CathoUc  Church  in  the  com- 
munity. This  was  a  frame  structure  which  was  painted  white, 
graced  with  the  traditional  stained  windows,  the  cross  emblem 
and  topped  by  a  bell  tower.  These  accompHshments  were  ini- 
tiated by  the  Catholic  families  of  the  community  among 
whom  were  the  Carter,  Truxall,  Sidley,  and  Lavery  families. 
A  Catholic  Father  from  Idaho  Falls  served  these  families  in 
the  earlier  years. 

Kathleen  Laverty  of  Salem  recalls  the  names  of  most  of 
the  Catholic  Fathers  who  have  served  the  Rexburg  Church. 
They  were  Father  Fox,  Father  King,  Father  O'Sullivan,  Fa- 
ther O'Connor,  Father  Carroll,  and  Father  Dupant."  These 
pastors  are  assigned  to  serve  a  four  or  five  year  period  and 
then  are  given  other  assignments  in  other  areas. 

In  1967-8  the  former  church  was  torn  down  and  immedi- 
ately replaced  with  a  new  and  attractive  edifice  located  in  the 
same  place.  The  new  church  provides  adequate  facilities  for 
the  Catholic  membership  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

Jehovah's  Witnesses 

The  Rexburg  Congregatiojj  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  was 
organized  in  the  middle  1940's,  when  members  from  the 
counties  of  Teton,  Fremont,  and  Madison  commenced  to 
meet  at  Rexburg.  The  site  for  a  regular  meetinghouse  was 
acquired  and  a  one -room  log  structure  was  erected  in  1954 
on  South  Fifth  West  in  Rexburg. 

A  group  of  approximately  twenty-five  famihes  gather  at 
Kingdom  Hall  (the  name  of  their  meetinghouse)  on  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday.  When 
convening,  they  assemble  as  families,  both  adults  and  children 
receiving  religious  instruction  together,  and  the  study  classes 
are  so  conducted  as  to  encourage  participation  by  all  family 
members.  On  Sunday  the  congregational  servant  provides  a 

^Kathleen  Laverty,  Dictation  November  6,  1971. 
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course  of  study  adapted  from  The  Watchtower  magazine,  a 
semi-monthly  publication  given  to  explaining  doctrine  and 
procedure  of  the  church.  Friday  evening  consists  of  two  study 
groups,  service  meeting  and  theocratic  ministry  school.  They 
are  designed  to  instruct  and  train  for  effectiveness  in  the 
house-to-house  ministry  that  is  encouraged  upon  each  mem- 
ber. 

The  Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Inc.,  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  directs  the  world-wide  affairs  of  this 
enthusiastic  reHgious  sect.  Through  this  corporation,  various 
branches,  units  and  congregations  receive  religious  hterature, 
A  special  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  is  their  primary  source 
for  religious  doctrine  and  practice,  though  other  books  and 
magazines  supplement  their  religious  literature,  including  the 
Watchtower. 

Mr.  Bill  Hewitt  of  Rigby  served  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Today,  Sherman  Moore  of  St.  Anthony  is  the  con- 
gregational servant."^ 

Rexburg  Community  Presbyterian  Church 

The  members  of  the  Rexburg  Community  Presbyterian 
Church  meet  in  an  attractive  brick  building  located  on  Col- 
lege Avenue  and  First  South.  It  is  termed  a  "yoked  parish" 
meaning  that  one  assigned  pastor  residing  at  the  parish  manse 
at  272  East  Second  South,  Rexburg,  serves  the  community 
churches  of  both  Rexburg  and  St.  Anthony. 

"For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  (Matt.  18:20)  With 
this  divine  assurance  and  their  own  need  for  Christian  fellow- 
ship, early  residents  of  the  Rexburg  and  Thornton  area  la- 
bored to  organize  and  build  their  own  churches.  Throughout 
the  years  up  to  the  present  time  these  congregations  provided: 


^Sherman  Moore,  Oral-taped  interview  February,  1972. 
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Christian  fellowship  for  a  rural  area,  family  worship,  mini- 
sterial leadership.  Christian  education,  youth  ministry,  college 
ministry;  and  sharing  important  family  events.^ 

Reverend  James  C.  Garwr  was  appointed  by  the  Kendall 
Presbytery  in  November,  1910,  to  serve  the  area.  He  recorded 
this  account  which  is  titled,  "Organization  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

"During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1910,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Home  Missions,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Barton, 
learning  that  there  was  a  desire  in  Rexburg  for  another 
form  of  church  Hfe,  asked  the  S.  S.  Missionary,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Rankin,  to  visit  the  field  and  report  to  Presbytery  at 
the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Rankin  spent  some  time  in  Rex- 
burg on  different  occasions,  visiting  and  preaching.  In- 
terest had  also  been  awakened  by  the  "Wagon  Mission- 
aries" who  had  held  meetings  during  the  summer. 

The  report  to  Presbytery  in  October  was  a  favorable 
one,  and  the  organization  was  authorized.  In  the  mean- 
time, provision  was  made  for  services.  Rev.  James  C. 
Garver  of  Rigby  was  appointed  to  preach  every  Sabbath 
evening.  Services  were  held  in  the  Commercial  Club 
rooms. 

On  November  27,  1910,  the  organization  was  ef- 
fected, with  Rev.  H.  W.  Rankin  officiating  and  Rev.  J. 
C.  Garver  assisting.  The  new  church  was  grouped  with 
Rigby  and  became  a  part  of  Mr.  Carver's  pastorate. 

Before  the  Thornton  Community  Church  building 
was  erected  and  a  congregation  formally  organized, 
George  D.  Peacock  had  commenced  holding  a  Sunday 
School  in  1917.  These  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  including  the  Union  school  house. 

In  1918,  the  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Baird  came  to  Thornton 
as  pastor.  An  organized  effort  was  then  initiated  to  ob- 


'^The  Founding'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rexburg-Thornton.  Pamphlet 
prepared  by  Mrs.  William  Fowler,  Mrs.  Kazuo  Hikida,  Mrs.  Roy  Verner,  Mrs. 
George  McBride,  Mrs.  Takeshi  Hanami,  Mrs.  Alex  Neiwirth,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Gene  Shumate.  A  list  of  pastors  are  as  follows:  Rev.  George  P.  Keeling,  Rev. 
William  F.  Ehman,  Rev.  James  C.  Henrikson,  Rev.  Paul  J.  Baird,  Rev.  Louis 
Vick,  Rev.  Kay  D.  Barney. 
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tain  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year,  work  was  started  on  the  building.  Mr.  Samuel 
C.  Bragstad,  father  of  Mrs.  Baird,  was  builder  and  over- 
seer. This  he  did  without  pay.  Men  of  the  community 
helped  him  when  they  could,  but  most  of  the  work  he 
did  alone.  When  the  building  was  finished,  Mr.  Bragstad 
passed  away  very  suddenly,  and  the  people  of  Thornton 
were  deeply  saddened.^ 

From  the  Thornton  church  Session's  records  comes  the 
following:  "Thornton,  Idaho,  May  25,  1919.  Thornton  Con- 
gregation met  in  the  new  church  for  organization.  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Baird,  the  pastor,  presided.  An  organization  was  effected 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Elders  —  Morace 
Koon  and  Albert  Paisley.  Trustees — Frank  Koon,  Dan 
Anderson,  John  Hill,  George  Bidiman,  and  Nellie  Anderson." 

In  1962,  as  a  result  of  proposals  to  unite  the  Thornton 
and  Rexburg  churches,  the  following  entry  was  made  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Thornton  Session;  "August  13,  1962.  Con- 
gregational meeting  was  called  to  consider  disposition  of 
Thornton  Memorial  Church.  Meeting  opened  with  prayer. 
Moved  by  Phil  Anderson  to  merge  the  Thornton  and  Rex- 
burg churches.  Seconded  by  Morace  Koon.  Motion  carried." 

The  present  pastor  is  Michael  A.  Shaw.  A  list  of  other 
pastors  of  the  church  can  be  found  in  footnote  six  of  this 
chapter. 


'Ibid. 


CHAPTER  7 

RICKS  COLLEGE 

1888-1972 

(This  chapter  done  by  Professor  Norman  Earl  Ricks  — 
History  Department,  Ricks  College.) 

In  the  eighty-four  years  covered  in  this  chapter  Ricks 
College  has  experienced  some  unusual  developments.  During 
this  time  span  there  have  been  five  distinct  periods  of  develop- 
ment with  a  sixth  possibly  taking  place  even  as  this  is  being 
written.  Over  this  long  period  a  "spirit  of  Ricks"  has  de- 
veloped which  is  distinctive.  After  attempting  to  uncover 
exactly  what  this  spirit  is  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  Aca- 
demic Revelation,  hard  work,  personal  achievement  and  so- 
cial awakening.  Those  who  have  partaken  of  this  Spirit  come 
back  years  later  filled  with  excitement  as  they  recall  their  ex- 
periences as  students.  In  many  instances  life  continues  to  be 
filled  with  a  love  for  the  Gospel,  willingness  to  serve  others, 
love  for  continual  learning,  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  of 
life  and  successful  family  relationships.  The  very  name.  Ricks 
College,  elicits  excitement  in  the  eyes  of  alumni.  In  this  chap- 
ter facts  associated  with  this  eighty-four  year  old  institution 
will  be  presented  in  chronological  order  from  November  12, 
1888  to  the  summer  of  1972.  Of  necessity  many  people  and 
events  will  have  to  be  omitted  but  from  the  text  and  footnotes 
sources  may  be  found  to  supplement  the  basic  account  given 
here.  Information  included  has  been  authenticated  as  nearly  as 
possible  from  the  original  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Minutes  of  the  Bannock  Stake,  a  Manuscript  History  of  Ricks 
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Thomas   E.    Ricks 


Faculty  of  Ricks  College,   1911 
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College,  1888-1944,  written  by  President  Emeritus  Hyrum 
Manwaring,  school  publications,  newspapers,  and  interviews 
with  former  teachers  and  alumni.  The  author's  interest  stems 
from  his  entrance  as  a  freshman  in  1939  and  flows  through 
graduations  in  both  1948  with  an  associate  degree  and  in 
1950  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  through  fourteen  years  as  a 
teacher.  Over  the  years  some  misinformation  has  been  print- 
ed at  alumni  celebrations,  in  pageants,  etc.  The  truth  is  as 
valid  a  claim  to  greatness  as  this  "dressed  up"  information. 
Hopefully  this  is  how  it  happened. 

The  founding  of  Ricks  College  is  intimately  tied  in  with 
the  Pioneer  settlement  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  As 
the  previous  chapters  have  outlined  these  events  in  some  detail 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  recall  the  bitterness  that  had  de- 
veloped between  the  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  to  realize 
why  the  Saints  were  unwilUng  to  send  their  children  to  "gen- 
tile" schools.  As  early  as  1884,  the  L.D.S.  people  organized 
a  private  school  in  Rexburg  where  their  children  could  be 
taught  by  their  own  people.'  By  1888  the  persecution  had 
become  so  general  in  Utah  and  Idaho  that  the  General  Au- 
thorities of  the  L.D.S.  Church  decided  to  estabhsh  a  series  of 
Academies  in  those  two  states.  By  that  time  there  were  three 
major  Church  Academies  in  operation  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Provo  and  Logan.  A  Church  Board  of  Education  consisting 
of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church  had  been  organized 
with  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Provo  as 
Superintendent  of  Church  Schools.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Bannock  Stake  dated  June  8,  1888  and 
signed  by  Wilford  Woodruff,  Chairman  of  the  Church  Board 
of  Education  suggested  that  a  local  Board  of  Education  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  Academy,  "As 
soon  as  practicable".^ 

'Norman  E.  Ricks,  A  Brief  History  of  Ricks  College,  1969,  p.  1.  This 
is  an  unpublished  study  done  for  President  Harvey  L.  Taylor,  Church  School 
Administrator.  Thomas  E.  Bassett  and  Sarah  Ann  Barnes  taught  in  this  school. 

^Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Bannock  Stake  Commenced  in  1888, 
pp.  1-3. 
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We  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  children  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  us 
as  a  people.  Religious  training  is  practically  excluded 
from  our  schools.  The  perusal  of  books  that  we  value 
as  divine  records  is  forbidden.  Our  children,  if  left  to  the 
training  they  receive  in  these  schools,  will  grow  up  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  these  principles  of  salvation  for  which 
the  Latter-day  Saints  have  made  so  many  sacrifices.  To 
permit  this  condition  of  things  to  exist  among  us  would 
be  criminal.  The  desire  is  universally  expressed  by  all 
thinking  people  in  the  Church  that  we  should  have 
schools  where  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  can  be  used  as  text- 
books; and  where  the  principles  of  our  religion  may  form 
a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools. 

At  the  Quarterly  Conference  of^  Bannock  Stake  held  at 
Louisville,  August  18th  and  19th,^888  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  sustain  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  James  E. 
Fogg  of  Rexburg,  Jacob  Spori,  Rexburg,  Bishop  John 
Donaldson  of  Teton,  Bp.  W.  M.  Parker  of  Parker  Ward, 
Bp.  R.  Jardine  of  Louisville,  and  Bp.  James  E.  Steele  of 
lona  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  this 
Stake  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Church  Board  of  Edu- 
cation appointed  at  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  last  April;  That  said  Board  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  solicit,  receive,  manage 
and  disburse  contributions,  emoluments  and  donations 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institution 
(not  legible)  in  Bannock  Stake-  to  (not  legible)  .... 
Bannock  Stake  Academy.  .  .  .  (Not  legible)  management 
thereof,  to  employ  such  teachers,  and  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable;  and  to 
do  all  other  things  which  they  may  find  requisite  to  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  perform  their  full  duty  as  a  Board 
of   Education.^ 

A  Board  meeting  was  held  at  Louisville  August  18th  with 
all  members  of  the  Board  present  plus  "Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow 

7Z>/W.  pp.  3-4. 
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.  .  .  also  other  brethren".  At  this  meeting  Thomas  E.  Ricks 
was  appointed  Chairman  with  Jacob  Spori  as  Secretary.  The 
business  transacted  at  the  first  meeting  included:  1.  remarks 
by  Lorenzo  Snow  in  which  he  urged  the  starting  of  an  Acad- 
emy and  promised  that  the  Principal's  salary  would  be  paid  by 
the  Church;  2.  organization  of  an  Executive  Committee  con- 
sisting of  "Thomas  E.  Ricks  as  Chairman  and  James  E.  Fogg 
and  Jacob  Spori  as  members;'  3.  the  meeting  house  in  Rex- 
burg  would  be  used  as  a  schoolroom;  5.  authority  was  vested 
in  the  executive  committee  to  "take  such  steps  in  advancing 
the  Church  School  of  Bannock  Stake  as  it  seems  necessary, 
and  to  call  the  Board  to  meeting  as  often  as  it  seems  neces- 
sary.'" 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  is  recorded  on  September 
6,  1888  at  which  time  a  letter  from  Wilford  Woodruff  dated 
August  30,  1888  was  read  approving  the  local  Board  of 
Education,  commending  them  for  their  willingness  to  use  the 
Church  for  a  School,  requesting  to  know  what  the  local  mem- 
bers could  do  and  promising  to  confer  with  "Brother  Maeser 
and  learn  from  him  who  he  has  within  reach  that  will  answer 
as  a  principal,"."'  The  Board  then  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  promising  that  if  the  Church  would  pay 
the  Principal's  salary  they  would  do  the  rest  and  have  a 
school.^ 

September  15,  1888  at  a  Board  meeting  Jacob  Spori  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board. ""  Other  business  included  a 
decision  to  canvass  the  Stake  for  donations,  a  report  on  dona- 
tions already  received  and  a  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee concerning  correspondence  with  Desk  Supply  firms. 

The  next  meeting  recorded  in  the  Minutes  was  at  the 
home  of  James  E.  Fogg  with  Jacob  Spori  being  the  only  other 
member  present.  A  letter  from  President  Thomas  E.  Ricks 

'Ibid.  p.  6. 
'Ibid. 

'Ibid.  p.  7. 
'Ibid.  p.  8. 
'Ibid.  pp.  8-9. 
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dated  Salt  Lake  City  September  24,  1888  was  read  in  which 
he  reported  that  he  expected  to  confer  with  President  Wood- 
ruff that  night  and  go  to  Provo  the  next  day  to  see  "Brother 
Maeser  to  settle  the  matter  of  a  Principal  for  our  school.  I  am 
rather  in  favor  of  Bro.  Spori  and  let  him  pick  up  his  English 
as  he  goes  along.'""  He  also  reported  that  desks  were  available 
at  $40.00  per  dozen.  At  this  same  meeting  a  second  letter 
dated  Pleasant  Grove  September  25,  1888  addressed  to  J.  E. 
Fogg  and  Jacob  Spori  reported  the  visit  with  Karl  G.  Maeser 
indicated  in  the  previous  letter.  Important  information  stated 
that,  "The  decision  is  that  Bro.  Spori  take  our  school"  ...  "I 
have  ordered  3  dozens  seats  and  desks.'"" 

During  the  month  of  September  the  Local  Board  had 
canvassed  the  area  in  an  attempt  to  raise  funds  to  fit  out  the 
Meeting  House  for  a  school  and  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  In  this 
canvass  they  were  very  disappointed  though  they  did  receive 
some  funds.  Rexburg  donated  $186.10  in  cash,  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  and  two  steers.  What  the  other  communities  donated 
is  not  indidated  at  this  time  but  later  there  are  notations  of 
eggs,  potatoes,  etc.  being  donated  by  various  communities. 
Money  was  very  scarce  in  those  days  as  nearly  every  Board 
meeting  is  concerned  with  how  to  raise  enough  to  keep  the 
school  open  once  it  was  started.  When  the  canvass  failed  to 
satisfy  the  needs  immediately  the  matter  was  turned  to  the 
Bishops  for  their  attention. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  caused  concern  about  getting 
the  school  opened,  however  it  was  decided  that  while  lumber 


""Ibid.  p.  9.  In  the  Manwaring  Manuscript,  Ricks  Collefie  a  History  of  Fifty 
Six  Years  1888-1944,  found  in  the  Ricks  College  Archives  it  states,  "Jacob  Spori 
seemed  to  be  just  a  common  pioneer  of  Rexburg  struggling  to  establish  a  home, 
and  help  conquer  the  stubborn  elements  of  the  newly  possessed  sage  brush  flat 
where  a  city  was  to  be  built.  He  was  eager  to  lend  his  help  in  the  social,  religious 
and  economic  problems  of  this  new  community.  He  was  surprised  and  almost 
shocked  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  principal  of  the  new  Bannock  Stake 
Academy."  p.  8.  He  had  arrived  in  Rexburg  from  Switzerland  June  20,  1888.  He 
was  well  educated  and  had  served  as  principal  of  a  High  School  in  Switzerland. 

''Ibid.  p.  10. 
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and  plaster  was  wanting  that  Brother  Spori  would  go  to  Provo 
for  first  hand  training  by  Karl  G.  Maeser.  He  attended  Octo- 
ber Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City  then  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy  in  Provo  studying  the  operation  of 
the  school.  Local  problems  were  solved  during  this  period. 
The  First  Ward  Church  was  fitted  up  for  three  classes  by  fix- 
ing partitions  in  the  main  assembly  hall.  The  Board  inter- 
viewed Axel  Nielson,  one  of  Karl  G.  Maeser's  students  and 
hired  him  at  $200.00  for  the  year  plus  board.  Jacob  Spori's 
salary  was  set  at  $500.00  the  first  year.  Sarah  Ann  Barnes 
was  hired  to  teach  the  beginning  children  at  a  salary  of  $L00 
per  day."  The  first  year  the  school  had  three  teachers  and  de- 
partments. Primary,  Preparatory  and  Intermediate  with  tui- 
tion being  $2,  $3  and  $4  respectively.  The  books  used  were 
those  adopted  by  the  District  Schools  of  Idaho  Territory.  The 
practices  of  the  school  were  patterned  after  the  Academy  at 
Provo. 

The  School  was  formally  dedicated  and  opened  for  the 
first  term  November  12,  1888.  At  the  services  William  F. 
Rigby,  Jacob  Spori  and  Arza  E.  Hinckley  spoke  after  the 
dedicatory  prayer  had  been  given  by  President  Thomas  E. 
Ricks."  School  commenced  with  59  scholars  but  by  Novem- 
ber 19  there  were  82  attending.  The  first  term  was  just  six 
weeks  long  lasting  only  until  Christmas. 

The  Board  was  satisfied  with  the  first  term  and  set  Janu- 
ary 7,  1889  as  the  date  to  begin  the  second  term.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  February  2,  1889  a  report  indicated  enroll- 
ment of  28  Primary,  38  Preparatory,  and  24  Intermediate 
students  at  that  time.''  Also  the  report  that  some  people  were 
not  paying  the  tuition  and  some  students  were  leaving  was  re- 


''Ibid.  p.  16. 

^-Bannock  Stake  Minute  Book  Commenced  Feb.  4,  1888,  pp.  282-283.  Ar- 
chives Salt  Lake  City  Cliurch  Historians  Office.  In  many  secondary  sources  it  is 
reported  that  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  present  but  he  was  in  Provo  at  this  time  and 
learned  of  the  opening  from  his  pupil  Axel  Nielson.  This  correspondence  is  in  the 
Maeser  papers  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

^'^ Minutes  of  Bannock  Stake  Academy,  p.  17. 
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corded  at  that  time.  This  continued  to  be  a  problem  for  many 
years  as  people  could  not  raise  enough  money  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Academy  even  at  the  very  nominal  fees 
charged. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  school  at  the  end  of  March  and  send  Brother  Spori 
to  Provo  for  the  Spring  Term.  In  the  August  25,  1889  min- 
utes the  report  tells  of  Brother  Spori  attending  the  Spring 
Term  at  Provo  then  returning  to  Rexburg  only  to  flee  to 
Logan  for  the  summer  to  escape  being  a  witness  against  those 
who  had  voted  in  the  1888  election.  President  Ricks  had  to 
go  to  Logan  to  plan  with  Principal  Spori  for  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  fall  of  1889.^'  The  Board  set  Brother  Spori's 
salary  at  $600.00  for  the  next  year.  Axel  Nielson's  salary  was 
set  at  $40.00  per  month  and  "board  and  lodging  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3.00  per  week.'"'  Sarah  Ann  Barnes  was  to  be  em- 
ployed as  needed. 

The  first  term  in  the  fall  of  1889  ended  October  14  hav- 
ing served  31  Primary,  11  Preparatory  and  12  Intermediate 
students.  The  second  term  picked  up  a  few  more  showing 
45  Primary,  12  Preparatory  and  13  Intermediate  students  at- 
tending the  Academy  by  November  eighteenth.  However, 
after  the  fall  work  was  completed  more  students  came  making 
a  closing  count  of  52  Primary,  1 5  Preparatory  and  24  Inter- 
mediate students. '"^  The  seasons  were  a  constant  source  of  dif- 
ficulty for  the  Academy  as  though  school  was  an  after 
thought.  In  reality,  the  young  men  were  absolutely  essential 
to  perform  the  work  on  the  farms.  Their  parents  desired  the 
best  school  education  possible  for  them  as  their  late  appear- 
ance at  the  Academy  would  indicate. 

The  remainder  of  the  1889-90  school  year  was  very  suc- 
cessful though  the  Spring  Te^m  had  only  48  students  com- 


'*Ibid.  p.  19. 
''Ibid.  p.  20. 
''Ibid.  p.  28. 
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pared  to  90  in  the  Winter  Term.  The  year  ended  with  a  deficit 
of  $177.00.  The  extreme  weather  of  the  year  coupled  with 
very  low  agricultural  prices  contributed  to  the  financial  diffi- 
culty of  the  school.  Many  people  felt  that  after  paying  taxes 
to  support  the  public  schools  they  should  be  able  to  send 
their  children  there.  It  was  a  trying  time  for  many.  Some  had 
withdrawn  their  names  from  the  Church  to  be  legally  eligible 
to  vote.  In  a  few  instances  they  never  rejoined  the  Church. 

At  the  March  28,  1890  meeting  of  the  Board  Brother 
Spori  suggested  that  he  would  gladly  take  a  vacation  without 
pay  thus  saving  the  school  from  a  greater  deficit.  "Let  the 
principal  step  out;  he  can  go  to  work  on  his  farm  to  fix  it 
up.'"'  The  Board  so  moved  and  sent  a  letter  of  explanation  to 
Provo  to  Karl  G.  Maeser.  In  the  Conference  session  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Board  had  Jacob  Spori  explain  the  action  to 
the  Stake  members. 


The  statistical  report  for  1 SOT-90  is  interesting  as  it  lists 
the  classes  taught  as  follows:  Theology,  Grammar,  Reading, 
Orthography,  Physiology,  Phys.  Geo.,  Geography,  Hygiene, 
History,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship.  Six  students 
had  lessons  in  Instrumental  Music;  all  the  scholars  exercises 
in  Callisthenics.  .  .  .  Polysophical  Societies  were  held  on 
Friday  evenings,  yet  not  every  Friday.'"'  The  four  terms  for 
the  year  listed  a  total  of  141  male  and  127  female  students 
attending  at  least  one  term  or  part  of  a  term.  Financially  the 
tuition  and  donations  amounted  to  $591.90  and  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Office  paid  $500.00  for  a  total  income  of  $1091.90. 
The  disbursements  for  the  year  included  $1170.00  for  teach- 
er's salaries  and  $43.60  for  other  expenses  or  a  total  of 
$1213.60.  By  excusing  Brother  Spori  one  term,  the  Board 
saved  $100.00  which  made  the  deficit  smaller.  Again  this 
report  indicates  the  scarcity  of  money  during  this  time. 


^Ubid.  p.  36.  The  full  account  is  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  March 
28,  1890. 

''Ibid.  p.  40. 
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With  the  financial  report  showing  a  deficit,  the  Board 
called  in  William  F.  Rigby,  First  Counselor  in  the  Stake  Presi- 
dency and  A.  E.  Hinckley,  Stake  Patriarch,  to  assist  them  in 
formulating  a  policy  for  the  next  year.  At  this  same  July  26, 
1890  meeting  it  was  reported  that  not  all  the  tuition  had  been 
paid  for  the  previous  year  which  was  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
deficit.  President  Ricks  reported,  "that  by  letter  of  President 
W.  Woodruff  a  donation  was  given  the  Academy  in  a  check 
for  $500.00  payable  by  the  tithing  office,  to  be  used  for  the 
next  school  year.'"''  The  Board  decided  to  have  Jacob  Spori 
as  the  teacher  for  the  following  year"  with  such  other 
help  as  he,  in  conformity  with  the  Executive  Committee,  may 
deem  necessary."  A  Teaching  Certificate  commending  Axel 
Nielson  for  his  fine  work  was  signed  by  President  Ricks  and 
Jacob  Spori  and  sent  to  him.  The  Principal's  salary  was  raised 
to  $700.00  for  the  year;  tuition  was  to  remain  the  same  but 
scholars  must  pay  at  least  half  upon  entering  the  school.  The 
following  interesting  note  appears  in  this  same  Board  meeting 
minute:  "If  any  students  want  to  join  outside  dances  they 
have  to  get  permission  by  the  Principal." 

A  few  interesting  events  in  the  third  year  of  the  Academy 
include:  Brother  Spori  teaching  50  students  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Luella  Clegg,  an  Intermediate  student;  the  addi- 
tion of  President  William  F.  Rigby  as  an  official  member  of 
the  Board  November  17,  1890;  a  visit  by  Karl  G.  Maeser  at 
the  November  Board  Meeting;  a  motion  to  select  a  building 
site  and  construct  a  stone  building;  the  passing  of  Brother 
James  E.  Fogg  and  his  replacement  on  the  Board  by  John  T. 
Smellie.  Following  the  nomination  of  John  T.  Smellie  to  the 
Board  Jacob  Spori  moved  that  Brother  Smellie  be  elected 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  two  positions  which  he  had  held 
since  the  early  organization  of  the  Board.  The  motion  passed 
unanimously  after  which  Brother  Smellie  served  in  these  po- 
sitions for  several  years.  Possibly  Jacob  Spori  had  a  reason 
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for  making  this  nomination  for  in  the  July  23,  1891  meeting 
of  the  Board  he  handed  in  his  resignation  as  Principal  of  the 
Academy  in  the  following  letter:  "To  the  Honorable  Board  of 
Education  of  Bannock  Stake  Academy.  Mr.  President:  Messrs 
Members: 

My  own  private  affairs  requiring  for  at  least  a  year  ray 
whole  and  undivided  attention,  and  the  Lord  having 
said:  'Put  your  house  in  order  and  be  in  debts  to  no- 
body' I  am  under  the  necessity  to  resign  my  position  as 
principal  of  the  Bannock  Stake  Academy,  which  I 
hereby  do. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Spori^o 

Except  for  financial  difficulties  the  Academy  ran  smooth- 
ly the  next  three  years  under  the  new  Principal,  Charles  N. 
Watkins  who  was  hired  in  August  1 891  at  a  salary  of  $900.00 
per  year."'  The  record  does  not  give  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance  but  there  was  one  other  teacher,  M.  Lawisch, 
who  taught  for  $45.00  per  month  for  the  ten  month  school 
year.  She  resigned  in  1893  but  when  waited  upon  by  two 
brethren  from  the  Board  withdrew  her  resignation. 

In  May  1893  Karl  G.  Maeser  gave  some  definite  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  the  Academy  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  local  Board.  Evidently  the  General  Church 
Board  of  Education  was  giving  much  stricter  attention  to  the 
schools  throughout  the  Church  after  the  previous  years  of 
experimentation.  By  1893  the  persecution  over  polygamy  was 
largely  over  and  the  Church  properties  were  restored  making 
possible  the  open  movement  of  Church  leaders  and  the  finan- 
cial emancipation  of  the  Church  Organization.  However,  the 
great  debt  incurred  during  the  years  of  financial  bondage 
when  the  Church  had  to  rent  its'  own  buildings  would  not  be 
liquidated  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Panic  of  1893  was 


'°Ibid.  p.  50.  Spori's  wife  inherited  money  which  he  wanted  to  invest. 
''Ibid.  p.  58. 
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not  as  noticeable  in  Idaho  as  in  industrial  areas  as  Idaho  had 
already  been  depressed  for  a  number  of  years.  Thus  the 
stricter  supervision  did  not  bring  with  it  any  great  increase  in 
financial  support. 

Little  information  is  available  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Academy  except  for  the  minutes  of  the  Board.  An 
interesting  motion  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  October  27, 
1893,  "J.  E.  Steele  moved  that  the  Principal  receive  a  salary 
of  $600.00  during  the  ensuing  year  and  the  assistant  $300.00 
and  that  any  time  they  are  absent  from  duty  same  be  deducted 
from  their  wages. "^^  This  is  quite  a  reduction  from  their  sal- 
aries two  years  before.  This  may  have  influenced  Charles  N. 
Watkins  to  hand  in  his  resignation  as  Principal  at  the  July 
Board  meeting  in  1894.  Another  factor  also  was  the  deficit 
of  $886.89  which  the  school  owed  by  that  time.  However, 
C.  N.  Watkins  continued  to  teach  for  another  year  under  the 
new  Principal  George  Cole. 

The  financial  situation  was  so  bad  in  1895  that  the 
Board  signed  "contracts  with  Elders  Cole  and  Watkins  to  pay 
them  Vs  cash  and  %  in  produce  for  their  services."^'  It  has 
been  written  that  financial  conditions  became  so  bad  that  the 
Board  decided  to  discontinue  the  Academy  at  Christmas 
time."^  In  the  original  minutes  there  is  no  record  of  this  de- 
cision. This  may  have  been  used  as  a  threat  to  get  people  to 
pay  their  accounts  as  most  of  the  minutes  in  this  period  con- 
tain reports  and  assignments  for  committees  to  collect  unpaid 
accounts.  When  Karl  G.  Maeser  met  with  the  Board  March 
11,  1897  he  noted,  "The  Bannock  Stake  Academy  is  one  out 
of  the  few  that  have  continued  for  out  of  40  commenced,  26 
have  discontinued."^" 

George  Cole  resigned  from  the  Academy  in  1898  ending 
the  era  of  the  Grade  School.  By  that  time  public  schools  were 


''Ibid.  p.  62. 
''Ibid.  p.  67. 
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available  for  grade  school  work  in  all  communities  with 
teachers  sympathetic  tothe  needs  of  the  children.  The  era  of 
persecution  was  nearly^  forgotten.  The  Academy  assumed  a 
new  name,  Fremont ^Stake  Academy,  in  1898  as  an  area  in 
Gentile  Valley  adopted  the  name,  Bannock  Stake.  Much  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  by  this  change.  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 
in  his  book,  Essentials  in  Church  History  failed  to  note  this 
change  in  the  first  edition.  The  name  of  the  county  in  which 
Rexburg  was  located  had  been  changed  to  Fremont  in  1893 
as  the  population  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  continued 
to  increase. 

Douglas  M.  Todd  became  Principal  for  a  three  year  per- 
iod beginning  in  1898.  Though  he  quickly  sensed  the  desir- 
ability for  having  a  secondary  school  in  Southeastern  Idaho 
his  dream  was  not  fully  realized  when  he  terminated  his 
services  in  1901.  He  did  see  much  of  the  elementary  work 
closed  out  however,  and  the  beginning  of  secondary  and 
normal  course  work.  The  Principal's  Report  of  May  17,  1901 
gives  a  concise  picture  of  the  operation  of  the  Academy  in 
Principal  Todd's  final  year  of  service. 

PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  OF  THE 
FREMONT  STAKE  ACADEMY 

For  the 

THIRTEENTH  ACADEMIC  YEAR— MAY  17th,   1901 

To  The  President  and  Members  of  The 

Fremont  Stake  Board  of  Education 

Dear  Brethren: 

Herewith  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  report  of  the 
Fremont  Stake  Academy  for  the  year  just  closed: 

There  have  been  registered  during  this  year  115  students — 
72  males  and  43  females,  from  the  following  places:  Burton,  4; 
Lyman,  1;  Rexburg  1st  Ward,  23;  Rexburg  2nd  Ward,  18; 
Island  Park,  10;  Salem,  6;  Piano,  2;  Egin,  2;  Parker,  16;  St. 
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Anthony,    1;   Teton,   4;   Wilford,    3;   Ora,   5;   Marysville,    1; 
Chester,  0;  Leigh,  1;  Vernon,  1;  Bingham  Stake,  4;  Utah,  1. 

Seventy-nine  of  these  students  have  been  registered  in  the 
Preparatory  Course,  including  work  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  five  in  the  High  School  Course,  eleven  in  the 
Normal  Course,  and  twenty  in  the  Missionary  Course. 

According  to  subjects  there  have  been  enrolled  in  Theology 
114,  Rhetoric  8,  Classics  18,  Grammar  98,  Reading  63, 
Orthography  87,  Algebra  4,  Bookkeeping  7,  Psychology  14, 
Geography  49,  Physiology  19,  Civil  Government  25,  U.  S. 
History  19,  Vocal  Music  17,  Penmanship  89,  Theory  of  Teach- 
ing 1 1 ,  Phonography  1 . 

The  students  from  outside  Rexburg  have  been  located  in 
16  boarding  places.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
applicants  has  apparently  disappeared. 

There  has  been  a  high  degree  of  faithfulness,  and  a  close 
unity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  under  me,  and  the  work  per- 
formed has  been  satisfactory.  The  illness  and  necessary  resig- 
nation of  Bro.  Alva  Porter  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  and  increased  the  labor  of  those  remain- 
ing, but  through  the  willingness  of  the  other  teachers,  we  were 
enabled  to  complete  the  courses  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  extra  help. 

We  have  employed  the  services  of  Miss  Mary  Kerr  during 
the  year  in  teaching  one  class  in  Geography,  and  she  has  per- 
formed her  work  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  having  displayed 
considerable  skill  and  thoroughness  in  the  same. 

I  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  character  of  the 
students. 

Recommendations  for  the  future  had  better  be  made  when 
plans  are  more  definitely  matured. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Douglas  M.  Todd 

Principal-' 

/ 

During  the  Todd  Administration  the  Board  of  Education 

finally  commenced  construction  of  the  campus  discussed  so 
many  years  before.''  In  1899  the  site  had  been  selected,  a 


"First   Annual    Report   of   the   Fremont    Stake    Academy,    1901.    In    Ricks 
College  Library. 
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canal  surveyed  leading  to  the  grounds,  assessments  levied  to 
raise  $5,000.00,  ground  broken  and  the  contract  let  for  con- 
struction to  begin.  The  following  year  rock  was  hauled,  the 
deeds  signed,  the  corner-stone  laid  by  President  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  the  walls  laid  to  a  height  of  6  feet."''  The  financial 
situation  was  still  such  that  the  assessments  did  not  come  in 
on  time  and  the  building  was  completed  three  years  before  it 
was  paid  for  and  dedicated.  During  the  waiting  period  the 
Academy  moved  into  the  Z.C.M.I.  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Second  East.  With  the  increased  enrollment 
occasioned  by  Secondary  work  some  classes  were  still  held  in 
the  First  Ward  Church. 

President  Thomas  E.  Ricks  passed  away  September  28, 
1901  ending  17  years  of  administration  as  Stake  President 
and  13  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education.  About 
the  time  of  his  passing  a  new  Principal,  Ezra  Christiansen 
Dalby,  came  to  direct  the  school."'  His  Administration  lasted 
as  long  as  the  first  four  principals  combined  and  was  filled 
with  many  changes  of  significance  to  the  school.  Training,  en- 
thusiasm, imagination  and  hard  work  made  these  years  among 
the  most  productive  for  the  school  as  it  emerged  from  the 
early  grade  school  period  into  a  full  four  year  degree  granting 
Secondary  school.  These  years  were  not  without  growing 
pains  as  finances  were  still  a  pressing  problem. 

When  the  new  Stake  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Thomas  E.  Bassett  held  the  first  meeting 
in  1902  a  motion  was  passed  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Academy  from  Fremont  Stake  Academy  to  Smith  Academy. ^"^ 
This  was  probably  a  result  of  the  visit  of  John  Henry  Smith 
to  the  Stake  Conference  the  week  before  at  which  time  Presi- 
dent Bassett  was  installed  as  head  of  the  Stake.  However,  the 


''Ibid.  pp.  1-4. 
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Minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  held  March  5,  1902  contains 
the  following:  ^ 

Letter  from  the  First  Presidency  suggesting  that  our 
school  be  named  the  Ricks  Academy  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Thomas  E.  Ricks  was  read.  Moved  by  R.  L. 
Bybee  that  that  portion  of  the  minutes  of  meeting  of  Jan- 
uary 26th  in  regard  to  naming  this  institution  the  Smith 
Academy  be  reconsidered.  Carried. 

Moved  by  C.  H.  Woodmansee,  seconded  by  J.  W. 
Webster,  that  our  institution  be  named  the  Ricks  Acad- 
emy in  honor  of  the  late  President  T.  E.  Ricks  carried. ^^ 

Other  changes  of  the  name  came  as  the  nature  of  the  school 
changed  until  in  1923  the  name  was  finally  changed  to  Ricks 
College  by  which  it  has  been  known  since. 

The  most  exciting  event  for  the  Academy  came  in  1903 
when  the  beautiful  new  stone  building  was  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy  it  was  a  distinctive  entity  completely  enclosed  with- 
in a  single  building.  This  particularly  accounts  for  the  more 
than  50  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  that  year.  The  other 
reason  was  the  effort  to  offer  more  and  more  secondary 
classes.  There  was  no  other  secondary  school  in  the  entire  area 
served  by  Ricks  Academy  at  that  time  which  gave  the  Acad- 
emy an  enviable  position.  For  several  years  secondary  classes 
had  been  added  along  with  Church  special  training  classes 
such  as  Sunday  School  and  Y.M.M.TA.  Now  a  new  service 
was  rendered  in  the  form  of  Normal  Classes.  At  that  time  a 
person  with  four  years  of  Secondary  training  in  the  proper 
classes  could  become  a  fully  accredited  public  school  teacher. 
As  the  Valley  was  growing  rapidly  in  population  with  new 
School  Districts  appearing  all  over  the  county,  teachers  were 
in  greater  demand  than  the  existing  supply.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  the  Academy  and  College  prepared  young  enthusiastic, 
faithful,  creative  teachqxs  who  staffed  most  of  the  schools,  not 
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only  of  the  immediate  area,  but  of  neighboring  States.  The 
offspring  of  those  teachers  are  among  the  finest  students  at- 
tending Ricks  College  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Many  Su- 
perintendents still  fondly  recall  the  high  calibre  teachers  they 
recruited  from  Ricks  College. 

Some  easily  identifiable  changes  which  followed  the  move 
into  the  new  building  were:  first  the  growth  of  the  faculty; 
second  the  increase  in  tuition;  third  the  broadening  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  beginning  of  competition  with  other  insti- 
tutions. Probably  the  first  Inter-scholastic  competition  was  the 
debate  meet  with  Academy  of  Idaho  at  Pocatello  in  the  1905- 
06  school  year.'"  Soon  athletic  competition  was  added  as 
Ricks  Academy  entered  the  arena  of  Intermountain  schools. 
Ricks  students  proved  to  be  worthy  foes  in  both  fields  as  their 
bulging  trophy  cases  attest.  In  1909-10,  Ricks  Academy  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Idaho  Scholastic  League  but  did  not 
compete  in  football  until  1919. 

Another  sign  of  maturity  was  the  beginning  of  a  student 
newspaper,  Student  Rays.^^  This  along  with  a  school  cata- 
logue gives  additional  information  concerning  events  in  the 
unfolding  of  Academy  history,  chronicling  events  in  debat- 
ing, dramatics,  music,  religious  services,  graduation  exercises, 
alumni  events  and  school  songs.  The  date  when  graduation 
exercises  became  important  is  not  certain  but  after  1902 
graduates  are  listed  in  the  annual  school  publications. 

In  1908  a  formal  student  body  organization  was  formed. 
This  has  been  a  constant  source  of  leadership  training  for  stu- 
dents from  that  time  to  the  present.  This  was  another  indica- 
tion of  the  changing  program  under  Ezra  C.  Dalby.  Part  of 
his  philosophy  is  revealed  in  an  explanatory  article  in  Student 
Rays,  May  1909: 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  placed  largely  in 
the  hands  of  students.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are 
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proof  of  its  thorougli  success  and  serve  as  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  the  plan.  Besides  deciding 
upon  matters  of  general  school  interest  the  organization 
has  had  charge  of  finances  in  all  school  activities.  Com- 
plete satisfaction  is  the  result  of  this  effort.  No  com- 
plaints can  be  offered  for  the  way  in  which  the  officers 
have  handled  the  work  placed  in  their  hands,  for  the 
most  careful  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  every 
detail."* 

Lest  one  get  an  impression  of  permissiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  the  following  set  of  rules  went  into  effect 
at  the  same  time  the  students  were  given  self  government: 

1.  All  students  are  subject  to  Academy  regulations 
both  in  and  out  of  school. 

2.  Profanity  and  obscenity  in  any  form  are  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  may  be  punished  by  expulsion. 

3.  The  use  of  tobacco  or  strong  drinks  are  not  allowed. 

4.  Students  may  not  attend  public  or  private  parties 
without  the  consent  of  the  principal. 

5.  Choice  of  a  boarding  place  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  principal. 

6.  When  two  or  more  students  reside  together,  one 
will  be  appointed  senior. 

7.  Students  are  required  to  attend  the  Academy  Sun- 
day School  unless  they  attend  in  their  own  wards. 

8.  Specifications  of  standing  will  be  given   only  to 
those  who  remain  and  pass  their  final  examinations. 

9.  Students  irregular  in  their  habits,  keeping  late  hours, 
having  improper  associates,  visiting  places  of  ques- 
tionable repute,  may  be  placed  under  special  re- 
strictions, or  expelled. 

10.  All  students  are  expected  to  be  diligent  in  their 
studies,  and  regular  in  attendance,  at  exercises  and 
classes. 

1 1 .  No  student  can  honorably  discontinue  attendance, 
except  at  the  close  of  a  semester,  without  obtaining 
from  the  principal  an  honorable  release. 


^'Student  Rays,  May  1909,  p.  61 
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12.  In  every  home  where  students  are  boarding  one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  faith  will  be  appointed  to  take 
charge,  to  see  that  prayers  are  attended  to,  and  that 
there  is  no  disorderly  conduct. 

13.  When  necessary  the  teachers  are  expected  to  visit 
the  students  of  their  theology  classes  in  their  homes, 
and  give  them  encouragement  and  help  as  they  may 
need.'' 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Course  of  Study  outline: 

We  are  safe  in  promising  the  patrons  of  the  school 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  best  and  most  pros- 
perous year  in  the  history  of  the  Ricks'  Academy.  We 
have  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Idaho.  The 
furniture  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  An  excellent  faculty 
has  been  engaged,  and  the  people  of  Rexburg  are  making 
every  effort  necessary  to  accommodate  with  board  and 
lodging  all  who  may  attend. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. A  class  of  young  people  have  gone  from  the  Acad- 
emy as  graduates  of  whom  we  are  proud,  and  who  will 
bear  witness  to  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done 
in  our  institution,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  the  work 
better  year  by  year.  Prospects  were  never  so  bright  as  at 
present. 

.  .  .  We  have  an  ideal  place  for  an  academy.  The 
directors  of  the  institution  have  the  interest  of  the  young 
people  at  heart,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
make  for  them  a  temple  of  learning  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Church  they  represent.- 
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This  is  included  as  a  sample  of  the  attitude  and  pride  which 
E.  C.  Dalby  had  in  the  school  during  his  administration.  This 
pride  was  increased  in  1910  when,  "Hon.  J.  W.  Webster  and 
Hon.  P.  G.  Johnson  gave  a  gift  to  enlarge  the  library  and 
reading  room  to  occupy  2  rooms.""  This  gift  of  $1,000.00 
allowed  for  the  purchase  of  many  new  books. 


^''Manwaring  Mss.  pp.  22-23. 

"•^Ricks,   A   Brief  History  of  Ricks  College,  p.    11. 

''Rexburg  Standard,  Oct.  13,  1910. 
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The  release  of  Thomas  E.  Bassett  as  Stake  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1911  brought  Mark 
Austin  to  the  helm  in  these  two  positions  where  he  served 
with  great  ability  for  many  years.  President  Austin  came  to 
the  area  as  leader  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  integrity.  Under  his  leadership  the 
gymnasium  building  was  constructed  doubhng  the  number  of 
major  buildings  on  the  campus.  Being  associated  with  ag- 
riculture, he  shortened  the  school  year  to  allow  more  student 
help  on  the  farm.  This  was  accomplished  by  having  a  six  day 
week.^^  Under  this  intensive  program  seven  weeks  were  cut 
from  the  previous  school  year  which  allowed  students  to 
work  at  home  or  in  town  that  much  longer;  thus  saving  board 
and  room  and  allowing  all  students  to  begin  when  school 
opened  and  continue  until  school  closed. 

"The  gospel  of  work",  a  modern  term,  is  not  so  modern 
as  the  following  indicates: 

The  great  aim  of  the  academy  is  to  prepare  its  students 
for  the  practical  activities  of  life.  It  desires  its  graduates 
to  be  able  to  'carry  their  own  weight'  in  life,  to  do  their 
part  in  the  industrial  world.  Not  only  does  it  impart 
knowledge,  but  it  trains  in  the  doing  of  things.  Every  stu- 
dent is  advised  to  take  some  work  that  develops  the 
hand.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  all  can  do  this, 
and  most  of  the  students  take  advantage  of  the  splen- 
did opportunities  along  these  lines  which  the  Academy 
affords.^^ 

Principal  Dalby's  administration  ended  in  1913-14  with  both 
success  and  sadness.  The  great  success  came  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  the  completion  of 
the  largest  four  year  class  in  the  school's  history.  Sadness 
came  when  E.  C.  Dalby  and  ten  faculty  members  were  fired 
for  becoming  "Too  liberal  in  the  discussion  and  acceptance 
of  the  spreading  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  'Evo- 


^^Student  Rays,  Commencement  Edition  1912. 
^'Course  of  Study,  1913-14. 
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lution'  and  'Higher  Criticism'.'""  In  spite  of  this  sad  event  the 
school  had  made  marvelous  strides  during  the  Dalby  Admin- 
istration. Some  of  the  Hving  students  from  this  period  speak 
in  praise  of  the  excellence  of  Principal  Dalby's  instruction; 
he  fired  their  imaginations  and  opened  new  worlds  to  them. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
went  to  Provo  following  the  firing  of  the  old  faculty  where 
they  hired  a  new  Principal,  A.  B.  Christensen  and  ten  new 
faculty  members.  As  a  precautionary  measure  they  gave  the 
new  principal  two  counselors,  Hyrum  Manwaring  and  Wesley 
Taylor,  who  were  to  act  as  watchmen  to  prevent  heresy  from 
creeping  into  the  curriculum  or  teachings  of  the  new  admini- 
stration. Those  faculty  members  still  on  campus  believe  this 
idea  ended  when  George  Romney  became  Principal  in  1917."^' 

A  change  in  administration  often  brings  new  ideas,  this 
was  certainly  true  of  the  three  years  A.  B.  Christiansen  served 
as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  He  came  to  Rexburg  with  the 
hope  of  introducing  two  years  of  college  work  thus  making 
Ricks  Academy  a  six  year  institution.  In  his  second  year  he 
was  successful  in  beginning  some  college  courses.  As  a  re- 
sult Ricks  Academy  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Jun- 
ior College  in  the  Intermountain  region.'" 

The  campus  appeared  very  drab  to  a  stranger  so  Principal 
Christensen  set  about  to  improve  this  condition  by  planting 
trees  and  lawn,  renovating  the  buildings,  placing  a  large  R.  A. 
atop  the  administration  building  and  getting  the  Board  to 
promise  a  new  gym  building.  When  the  work  on  this  new 
gym  lagged  the  students  were  shocked  one  morning  to  find 
desks  screwed  to  the  gym-dance  hall  floor.  The  Board  was 
then  forced  to  rent  facilities  in  the  community  for  these  stu- 
dent functions.  Needless  to  say  the  work  on  the  new  gym 
building  commenced  with  new  vigor.  As  part  of  the  campus 
improvement  program  a  campus  day  was  begun  on  which 

^"Manwaring  Mss.  part  3  page  1. 

"'Hugh  Bennion  and  H.  Lester  Peterson  May  1972. 

'^Manwaring  Mss.  part  3  page  22. 
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students  devoted  their  time  to  working  toward  beautifying 
the  campus  by  raking,  cleaning,  planting,  building,  etc.  This 
idea  later  became  "R"  Day  and  finally  "R"  Week. 

In  the  new  student  publication,  Rixida,  1917  appears  the 
following  statement  which  summarizes  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christensen  Administration. 

To  our  school  whose  admonition  has  led  us  into  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  quickening  to  nobler  growth 
the  buds  of  faith,  virtue,  and  brotherly  love;  so  that  as 
we  journey  on  life's  way  we  may  recognize  and  honor 
true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

To  our  School  whose  standards  for  greater  things  in 
life  has  never  been  excelled.  Under  whose  benign  influ- 
ence we  have  learned  to  follow  the  ways  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior. 

To  our  Alma  Mater,  The  Ricks'  Academy,  we  dedi- 
cate this  issue  of  the  Rixida.^^ 

George  S.  Romney,  the  last  Principal  and  the  first  Presi- 
dent, came  to  the  Academy  in  1917.  When  he  left  thirteen 
years  later  the  school  had  changed  names  twice,  (1918  Ricks 
Normal  College  and  1923  Ricks  College);  had  nearly  ended 
High  School  work;  and  was  entering  the  decade  of  the  great 
depression.  President  Romney  was  not  only  head  of  the  Acad- 
emy but  also  became  Stake  President  in  1925.""  Which  makes 
the  term  "President"  doubly  fitting  for  the  leader  of  the 
school.  President  John  L.  Clarke  is  the  only  other  leader  of 
the  school  to  serve  as  Stake  President  simultaneously.  The 
term  President  of  the  College  first  appears  in  the  catalogue 
for  1918-19. 

President  Romney  was  fresh  from  the  University  of  Utah 
and  filled  with  new  ideas.  The  first  one  he  tried  at  the  Acad- 
emy was  to  estabUsh  a  twelve  month  program  of  half  school 
work  and  half  supervised  work  at  home  for  the  High  School 


*^Rixida,  1917  Dedicatory  statement. 
Beal,  The  Snake  River  Fork  Country,  1935,  p.  29. 
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students.  How  long  this  experiment  continued  is  not  certain 
from  the  sources  available.  Possibly  the  new  Superintendent 
of  Church  Schools,  Adam  S.  Bennion  had  something  to  do 
with  the  ending  as  he  tried  to  phase  out  high  school  work  in 
the  Church  schools  and  institute  a  number  of  Junior  Colleges 
to  feed  students  to  the  Brigham  Young  University. 

On  November  22,  1919  dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
new  gymnasium  building  were  held.  This  new  facility  gave 
room  to  teach  many  athletic  activities  on  campus  including 
gymnastics,  swimming  and  basketball.  This  year  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  competitive  football  by  the  college.  The 
athletic  activities  from  1917  to  1939  were  directed  by  coach 
Clyde  Packer  who  complied  an  enviable  record  in  basketball 
and  track  but  had  some  problems  at  times  in  football.  Many 
fine  athletes  have  competed  under  the  Ricks  College  colors. 
These  men  are  located  throughout  the  Intermountain  area  as 
farmers,  business  men,  professional  men,  school  teachers  and 
coaches. 

A  large  number  of  students  came  to  Ricks  Normal  Col- 
lege following  World  War  I,  reaching  a  high  of  600  in  1919. 
The  number  of  college  graduates  remained  low  in  the  early 
twenties  increasing  to  a  peak  of  102  in  1929.  By  that  time  the 
enrollment  was  only  one  third  what  it  had  been  in  1919.  In 
1923  President  Romney  received  word  from  the  Church 
Board  of  Education  that  the  official  name  of  the  school 
should  be  changed  to  Ricks  College.  A  statement  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  that  year  explains  the  operation  of  the  College  as 
follows: 

The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
District  Board  of  Education  which  comprises  the  presi- 
dents of  the  eight  Stakes  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Driggs,  St.  Anthony,  Rexburg,  Rigby,  Idaho  Falls,  Shel- 
ley, Blackfoot  and  Moore,  Idaho.  The  school  belongs  to 
the  people  of  this  entire  district  and  is  not  a  local  institu- 
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tion.  It  is  supported  largely  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Church  and  is  appreciated  by  all  the  people  of  Idaho 
as  affording  special  educational  opportunities.^ '' 

President  Romney  in  a  special  message  of  counsel  to  the 
students  in  1923  said: 

Effort  and  restraint  are  key  words  also.  Successful  self- 
government  can  be  attained  only  when  those  governed 
have  clear  vision,  use  efficient  effort,  and  restrain  the 
undesirable  tendencies  and  useless  habits.  Education 
must  not  be  theory  alone,  but  practice;  morality  not 
ideals  only,  but  part  of  the  bone  and  vital  soul  tissue; 
spirituality  and  faith  such  active  forces  that  self-restraint 
and  perfect  control  are  second  nature.  Education  and 
culture  should  be  thought  of  more  as  what  one  does  than 
what  one  knows. 

Students  love  your  Alma  Mater  for  the  ideals  she 
has  fixed  in  your  minds  and  ingrained  into  your  physical, 
moral  and  religious  lives. ^*^ 

An  unknown  historian  wrote  an  evaluation  of  the  college  in 
the  same  yearbook  in  which  he  said,  a  mighty,  strong  old  oak 
that  sprang  from  a  tiny  acorn,  Ricks  College  has  grown  from 
a  small  beginning  as  a  graded  school.  As  that  oak  grows  to 
spread  sheltering  branches,  our  alma  mater  has  grown  to 
spread  its  fostering  influence.  Should  any  fate  threaten  her 
now  a  voice  o'er  the  land  from  Ashton  to  Blackfoot  and  from 
the  towering  Tetons  to  the  Western  sandhills  would  be  raised 
in  her  defense:  In  youth  it  sheltered  me  —  And  I'll  protect 
it  now'/' 

The  athletic  and  cultural  events  of  the  twenties  caused 
many  valley  and  area  residents  to  visit  Ricks  College  for  the 
excellent  entertainment  there.  The  year  1923  was  of  great 
importance  in  offering  the  first  Leadership  Week  program. 
For  many  years  to  follow,  except  in  World  War  II.  hundreds 


*'Ricks  College  Catalogue,  1923. 
'"Rixida,  1923. 
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of  Idahoans  came  for  the  latest  information  in  several  fields 
of  learning.  Many  great  Church,  political,  school,  and  busi- 
ness leaders  came  to  share  their  knowledge  with  the  eager 
throngs. 

The  entire  State  of  Idaho  became  one  educational  district 
for  Ricks  College  in  the  year  1926-27.  Mark  Austin  was  re- 
leased as  Stake  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  John  W.  Hart  of  Rigby,  an  outstanding  political 
and  church  leader  became  Chairman  of  the  Board.  President 
Hart  was  a  great  booster  of  the  College  until  the  time  of  his 
death  during  the  depression.  This  enlarging  of  the  Board 
came  as  a  result  of  other  L.D.S.  schools  in  Idaho  closing.  This 
was  part  of  a  program  mentioned  earlier  under  the  direction 
of  Church  Commissioner  of  Education  Adam  S.  Bennion. 
When  the  depression  came,  Joseph  F.  Merrill  continued  the 
program  of  closing  church  schools.  President  George  S.  Rom- 
ney  and  Commissioner  Merrill  disagreed  concerning  the  clos- 
ing of  Ricks  College;  a  disagreement  in  which  the  alumni  of 
the  closed  Academy  at  Logan  strongly  supported  President 
Romney  and  the  local  board.  President  Romney  went  on 
leave  in  1930  never  to  return  as  President. 

The  Board  recalled  Hyrum  Manwaring  who  had  gone  on 
leave  the  previous  year  "fully  convinced  that  the  school  would 
close'"*  to  become  acting  president.  The  local  Board  sent 
President  John  W.  Hart  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  he  valiantly 
pleaded  for  continuation  of  the  college  only  to  be  informed 
that  Ricks  College  must  be  closed  or  given  to  the  State  of 
Idaho.  At  this  time  the  people  of  Idaho  were  assisted  by  many 
people  from  Logan  who  strongly  urged  them  to  keep  the 
school  open.  An  intensive  advertising  campaign  increased  the 
enrollment  enough  that  the  General  Church  Board  allowed 
the  school  to  continue  one  more  year.  In  this  year  the  cur- 
riculum was  altered  so  that  religion  classes  were  called  Ethics 
in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  State  School  curriculum.  Every  ef- 

^^Ricks,  A  Brief  History  of  Ricks  College,  p.  23. 
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fort  was  made  to  fully  prepare  the  College  as  a  gift  to  the 
State. 

President  Manwaring  continued  an  optimistic  policy  by 
purchasing  land  west  of  the  campus  for  an  athletic  field  and 
south  for  future  expansion.  Publicity  announced  that  Ricks 
College  had  won  the  Idaho  Junior  College  basketball  cham- 
pionship for  the  tenth  consecutive  year  and  the  B.Y.U.  track 
meet  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time.  Graduates  wore  caps  and 
gowns  for  the  first  time  in  the  school's  history  as  part  of  the 
campaign  to  show  permanence. 

In  spite  of  all  the  accomplishments  and  a  sincere  effort 
to  get  the  State  to  accept  the  school,  lobbyists  from  other  State 
schools  caused  the  Bill  to  be  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  Presi- 
dent Hart  next  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  plead  for  more  sup- 
port only  to  be  informed  that  the  Church  must  withdraw  from 
any  connection  with  Ricks  College.  The  Church  Board  in 
sympathy  granted  $10,000.00  as  a  gift  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Local  Board  try  to  keep  the  school  alive  until  1935 
when  possibly  the  State  would  accept  it  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

Real  Drama  was  acted  out  during  the  next  two  years  as 
the  faculty  took  a  cut  from  $31,380.00  to  $14,576.50.  Those 
who  lost  faith  left,  but  a  nucleus  of  dedicated  members  with 
no  place  to  go  stayed  on  in  hopes  of  the  State  accepting  the 
school  or  some  other  miracle  happening.  Many  people  in  the 
valley  both  members  and  non-members  contributed  when  they 
could  to  keep  the  school  open.  The  following  year  the  Church 
Board  made  a  generous  contribution  of  $13,000.00  to  allow 
the  school  to  continue  until  the  Legislature  would  meet  in 
January.  Every  political  artifice  was  used  in  the  opening  of 
the  Legislature  session  to  get  a  Ricks  College  Bill  passed.*^ 
However,  the  same  type  of  campaign  was  being  waged  by  the 
people  of  Pocatello  to  defeat  the  Bill.""  It  passed  the  House 
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and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  at  which  time  President  Man- 
waring  recorded,  "The  school  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  any- 
one, or  to  have  a  place  in  educational  circles.  The  Church 
did  not  want  it,  the  State  would  not  have  it,  and  the  district 
board  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.'"' 

The  next  round  in  keeping  the  school  open  is  well  stated 
in  the  Rexburg  Standard: 

.  .  .  The  patrons  of  Ricks  College  and  Mayor  Arthur 
Porter,  of  Rexburg,  have  just  returned  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  While  in  the  city  they  held  conferences  with  the 
Commissioner  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  L.D.S.  Church  regarding  the  future  status  of  Ricks 
College.  After  due  deUberation,  the  Church  officials 
decided  to  again  donate  funds  to  the  local  board,  and 
keep  the  college  running.  After  losing  a  close  contest  to 
turn  the  institution  to  the  State,  the  patrons  of  the 
college  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  college  will  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  it  shall  become  part  of  the  State 
Junior  College  System. '^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  L.D.S.  Church  Board  of  Education 
played  a  vital  role  in  keeping  Ricks  College  alive  during  the 
lean  years  of  the  depression. 

Many  exciting  events  took  place  during  the  troubled  years 
of  the  thirties.  President  Manwaring  was  so  certain  that  the 
School  would  remain  open  that  he  took  every  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  improve  the  campus,  upgrade  the  faculty 
and  bring  the  curriculum  into  line  with  the  finest  standards  in 
America.  In  the  spring  of  1935  flower  beds  were  planted, 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  lawn  seed  sown  and  two  hundred 
trees  planted  as  a  beautification  project.  This  project  was 
probably  in  anticipation  of  an  important  visit  to  the  campus 
the  following  year  by  the  Northwest  Accrediting  Association. 
The  visit  was  a  milestone  in  the  school's  struggle  as  Ricks 
College  then  joined  the  ranks  of  the  fully  accredited  colleges. 


°'Manwaring  Mss.,  Manwaring  period  p.  32. 
^'''Rexburg  Standard,  March  14,  1935. 
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The  State  Legislature  had  previously  granted  full  accredita- 
tion to  students  graduating  from  the  Normal  Training  pro- 
gram. It  is  fair  to  say  that  more  teachers  in  Southeastern 
Idaho  graduated  from  Ricks  College  than  from  any  other 
school. 

A  casualty  of  the  struggle  to  keep  the  school  running  was 
President  John  W.  Hart  who  passed  away  in  Salt  Lake  City 
during  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Board  there.  He  was  replaced 
by  President  Peter  J.  Ricks  of  the  Rexburg  Stake  who  served 
until  the  local  board  ceased  to  operate. 

The  college  was  offered  to  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  third 
time  in  1937  only  to  be  turned  down  again  as  lobbying  forces 
against  the  measure  outvoted  the  delegates  from  Southeastern 
Idaho.  Following  this  defeat  the  new  Church  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Franklin  L.  West,  announced  in  April  that 
Ricks  College  would  be  maintained  as  a  Church  school  and 
that  money  had  been  appropriated  for  the  coming  year.  The 
school  year  1938-39  saw  the  change  over  in  administration 
from  the  local  board  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Church  Board  to  full  direction  by  the  General  Church  Board 
which  has  continued  to  operate  the  school  to  the  present  time. 
Under  this  arrangement,  more  responsibiUty  was  delegated 
to  the  president  of  the  College  who  now  answers  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  and  to  the  General  Church  Board.  Under 
this  arrangement  Ricks  College  entered  a  new  era  of  financial 
security. 

In  April  1940  a  caravan  of  six  school  buses  transported 
230  singers  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  sing  in  the  general  conference 
of  the  Church.  Following  a  most  inspirational  performance, 
President  David  O.  McKay  said,  "Don't  ever  offer  Ricks 
College  to  the  State  of  Idaho  again.'"'  This  performance  did 
much  to  advertise  Ricks  College,  but  World  War  II  had  a 
way  of  postponing  any  rapid  development.  Most  of  the  men 
who  would  normally  have  been  in  college  served  in  the  armed 
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forces  for  the  next  four  years.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  President 
Manwaring  had  reached  age  65,  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  set  by  the  Church  Board  and  had  been  replaced  by  a  fine 
looking  young  man  named  John  L.  Clarke  from  the  Church 
School  System. 

President  Manwaring  remained  at  the  school  as  President 
Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Psychology  for  a  decade  longer. 
Having  passed  through  the  trials  as  head  of  the  school  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  relinquish  the  reins,  but  over  the  years  he 
and  President  Clarke  became  fast  friends.  President  Man- 
waring had  a  lovely  home  on  College  Avenue  in  which  he 
took  great  pride.  He  also  served  in  Church  positions  which 
gave  him  opportunity  to  travel  about  the  Stake  as  a  speaker, 
a  position  which  delighted  him  greatly.  Few  men  ever  loved 
an  institution  more  nor  gave  greater  service  than  President 
Hyrum  Manwaring,  Educator,  Humanitarian,  Church  Work- 
er, Lover  of  students.  Patriotic  American. 

During  the  War,  Commissioner  Franklin  L.  West  and 
President  Manwaring  planned  for  a  remodeling  and  building 
program  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  faciUties  on  campus.  To 
prepare  financially  for  this  large  plan  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent men  was  selected  to  raise  funds  to  be  matched  by  the 
Church  for  the  expansion  project. '*  Following  the  War,  under 
President  John  L.  Clarke  most  of  these  plans  were  completed. 

Each  Administrator  of  Ricks  College  has  come  with  a  spe- 
cial talent  to  do  what  was  needed  most  at  the  time.  President 
Clarke  came  just  in  time  to  guide  Ricks  College  through  the 
exciting  post  war  era  when  the  delayed  education  of  many 
young  men  was  to  take  place.  In  the  words  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent he  tells  of  his  attitude  in  these  optimistic  years  in  the 
following: 
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^Rixida  1944-45.  The  list  includes  Hyrum  Manwaring,  Delbert  G.  Taylor 
(Chairman),  Peter  J.  Ricks,  Cecil  E.  Hart,  S.  M.  Meikle,  Leonard  Graham,  E. 
Glen  Cameron,  Alan  M.  Cannon,  J.  S.  Gardner,  G.  W.  DaBelle,  Harold  M.  Free- 
man, Grant  M.  Andrus,  Arville  Millar,  and  J.  O.  Westerberg. 
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Keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  its  physical  facilities, 
the  College  has  added  new  courses  to  its  curriculum,  new 
members  to  its  faculty  and  in  every  way  is  preparing  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenge  confronting  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  these  times. 

Thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  agreed  that  the  very 
existence  of  modern  civilization  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  forces  of  education  to  bring  about 
a  rapid  and  drastic  improvement  in  the  field  of  human 
relations,  in  the  ability  and  the  desire  of  individuals  and 
nations  to  live  together  in  peace.  Ricks  College  hopes  to 
meet  this  challenge  courageously  and  successfully.  It  is 
encouraged  in  the  task  by  the  fact  that  its  purpose  as  an 
institution  —  the  development  of  individuals  whose  atti- 
tudes and  conduct  will  progressively  conform  to  the 
highest  Christian  ideals  and  standards  —  is  in  basic 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  today. ^^ 

The  physical  evidence  of  change  could  soon  be  seen  as  the 
existing  buildings  were  extensively  remodeled,  42  family  units 
erected,  Viking  Hall  for  single  men  erected,  a  cafeteria 
erected,  a  woodwork  and  metal  shop  constructed  and  a  heat- 
ing plant  constructed.  A  few  years  later  a  beautiful  new  audi- 
torium building  was  also  constructed.'*"  Even  with  this  evi- 
dence the  growth  of  the  studentbody  was  much  less  spectacu- 
lar then  than  in  the  recent  era  when  the  children  of  the  earlier 
generation  began  coming. 

Other  changes  following  the  War  indicate  how  fully  the 
regular  programs  of  the  College  were  disrupted.  In  1945  bas- 
ketball was  resumed,  in  1946  track  was  begun  again,  also  the 
Yellowstone  Park  trip  was  taken,  Leadership  Week  was  held 
again  in  1947  and  football  was  played  after  seven  years." 
Many  benefits  to  the  community  were  given  by  the  College  in 
three  years  including  the  beginning  of  a  Fine  Arts  Series  and 
the  organization  of  a  Community  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 


''Ricks  College  Bulletin,  1946-47. 

°*Ricks,  A  Brief  History  of  Ricks  College,  p.  64.  List  of  building  on  campus. 

''Ibid.  p.  34. 
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growing  student  population  also  stimulated  local  business  or- 
ganizations making  possible  an  improved  shopping  district  in 
Rexburg.  Many  local  home  owners  were  able  to  furnish  apart- 
ments in  their  basement  or  attic  to  accommodate  students  who 
in  turn  helped  them  pay  off  the  mortgages.  Within  a  decade 
Ricks  College  was  by  far  the  largest  business  in  the  Valley. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  College  in  the  im- 
mediate years  following  the  War  was  to  attract  and  hold  a 
faculty.  The  expansion  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
made  jobs  very  competitive.  This  caused  some  excellent  fac- 
ulty members  to  migrate.  Over  the  years,  Ricks  College  fac- 
ulty members  have  probably  moved  less  than  the  average.  In 
recent  accreditation  visits  to  the  campus,  visiting  members  re- 
marked at  the  low  teacher  turn-over.  The  reversal  in  teachers 
leaving  the  campus  was  partially  accounted  for  by  a  dramatic 
announcement  in  April  1948  "Ricks  to  receive  four  year 
status."'' 

The  announcement  told  that  the  third  year  would  be 
added  in  1948-49  and  the  senior  year's  work  in  1949-50. 
Many  ideas  not  included  in  the  announcement  were  implied 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  area.  Had  they  read  one 
statement,  ("It  is  not  the  intention  of  school  officials  to  make 
a  professional  school  of  Ricks  College,  but  the  college  will 
continue  to  offer  the  full  two  years  of  pre-professional  work 
in  engineering,  dentistry,  medicine,  law,  forestry  and  nurs- 
ing.") many  later  heartaches  could  have  been  avoided;  how- 
ever the  excitement  of  the  four  year  prospects  led  some  to 
speculate  beyond  reality. 

A  new  administration  organization  was  implemented 
dividing  the  curriculum  into  six  divisions  with  a  chairman  for 
each.  A  new  student  constitution  was  written  in  keeping  with 
the  four  year  college.  Many  clubs  were  organized  linking 
Ricks  College  to  national  and  church  academic  and  social 
organizations.  The  extension  program  received  a  great  boost 
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by  the  ability  to  offer  upper  division  credit  classes.  With  all 
these  changes  President  Clarke  created  a  seventh  division  en- 
titled, "Community  Services"  which  encompassed  the  exten- 
sion classes,  publicity,  providing  entertainment  for  civic, 
church,  school  and  community  functions  and  anything  else 
which  might  need  special  attention. 

Anticipation  heightened  as  1 60  acres  south  of  the  campus 
was  purchased  followed  by  an  announcement  that  a  new 
building  would  be  constructed  and  that  the  athletic  field 
would  be  developed.  The  athletic  field  developed  rather  quick- 
ly but  the  appropriation  for  the  auditorium  building  was  slow. 
In  March  1952,  $112,000.00  was  appropriated  for  architects 
fees  and  to  begin  construction.  The  first  plans  were  completed 
a  year  later  only  to  be  altered  which  required  until  September 
16  at  which  time  ground  breaking  ceremonies  took  place.  The 
building  was  finally  completed  in  1956  but  not  dedicated  un- 
til 1962. 

The  four  year  school  development  was  slow  as  a  look  at 
the  number  of  graduates  would  indicate  —  32,  29,  65,  63  for 
the  years  1950-54.  Ricks  began  the  baccalaureate  program 
about  the  time  the  peak  of  the  G.I.'s  entered  college.  Though 
the  enrollment  rose  from  781  in  1950  to  802  in  1954  the 
growth  was  disappointing.  Those  who  attended  the  four  year 
program  were  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  but  the  Church  Board 
did  not  feel  the  same  way.  On  April  7,  1954  a  letter  from  the 
First  Presidency  explained  the  future  role  of  Ricks  College  in 
the  following  words: 

.  .  .  After  long  and  careful  consideration  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ricks  College  will  be  of  more 
service  to  the  church,  and  have  a  greater  destiny  as  an 
integral  and  permanent  part  of  the  church  school  system 
by  being  a  first  class  junior  college  than  by  continuing  as 
a  relatively  small  four-year  college. 

We  are  therefore  requesting  the  administration  of 
Ricks  College  to  reorganize  its  curriculum  so  that  begin- 
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ning  in  September  1956,  Ricks  will  be  prepared  to  give 
a  rich  offering  of  courses  to  an  enlarged  student  body  of 
freshman  and  sophomores,  and  to  discontinue,  at  that 
time,  its  curriculum  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

For  the  coming  year  beginning  in  September  of 
1955,  academic  offering  for  both  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents will  be  continued. 

This  decision  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  a  unified  church  school  system  in  which  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  is  to  be  the  senior  university  of 
the  church  with  Ricks  College  a  strong  junior  college.'^" 

The  number  of  regular  students  increased  by  205  the 
following  year  and  with  the  exception  of  1961  has  increased 
every  year  since.  In  the  new  role  of  Junior  College,  Ricks  be- 
came the  largest  private,  church  supported  two  year  college 
in  the  United  States,  a  position  maintained  to  the  time  of  this 
writing.  Between  the  announced  cut  back  in  1954  and  the 
time  the  last  four  year  degrees  were  granted  in  August  1956 
an  additional  242  students  graduated  making  a  total  of  464 
degrees  granted  in  the  seven  years  of  granting  degrees.^'^ 
Many  of  those  graduates  went  on  for  higher  degrees  or  be- 
came teachers.  Thus  this  short  period  was  one  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  history  of  Ricks  College. 

As  a  two  year  school  Ricks  changed  almost  as  rapidly  as 
a  four.  In  addition  to  reorganizing  the  curriculum,  administra- 
tion and  student  government,  a  B.Y.U.-Ricks  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center  was  created  under  the  direction  of  J.  Kenneth 
Thatcher.  This  made  possible  a  continuation  of  the  upper 
division  work  in  night  classes  and  Summer  School,  a  function 
served  by  Ricks  College  while  granting  four-year  degrees.  An- 
other significant  change  came  in  1956  when  a  student  ward 
was  created  on  campus  to  serve  students  living  away  from 
home.  This  program  increased  with  the  student  enrollment 
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^Letter  from  the  First  Presidency  of  the  L.D.S.  Church  dated  April  7,  1954. 
Only  those  most  pertinent  parts  are  reproduced  as  it  was  lengthy. 

^"  Ricks,  A  Brief  History  of  Ricks  College,  p.  53.  Gives  a  table  showing 
number  of  graduates  by  type  of  degree  for  each  class. 
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until  today  there  are  two  stakes  with  25  wards  serving  several 
thousand  students.  The  Bishop  of  the  first  college  ward  was 
Gordon  A.  Dixon,  a  professor  and  former  graduate.  This  pro- 
gram gives  many  students  valuable  leadership  experience 
while  attending  college.  It  also  gives  a  chance  for  spirituality 
to  keep  pace  with  intellectual  growth  so  that  students  leave 
the  college  prepared  to  give  service  in  the  church  wherever 
their  lot  is  cast  in  life. 

The  faculty  has  increased  from  fifty  in  1956-57  to  265  in 
1971-72.  At  first  some  of  the  faculty  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  change  from  four-year  teaching  to  the  junior  college 
level,  but  many  faculty  remained  and  others  were  recruited. 
Of  the  50  teaching  in  1956  there  were  still  27  on  the  faculty 
in  1971  —  of  those  added  since  1956  with  the  exception  of 
women  who  have  married  the  vast  majority  are  still  teaching.^' 

Ricks  College  joined  a  national  program  of  accelerated 
training  for  student  nurses  in  the  fall  of  1957.  This  program 
combines  classroom  instruction  with  hospital  training  which 
shortens  the  required  time  to  earn  a  R.N.  degree  to  21  months. 
The  program  at  Ricks  has  been  very  successful  with  a  new 
class  graduating  each  spring.  These  nurses  are  now  serving  in 
hospitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  girls  have 
gone  to  serve  in  foreign  lands  with  the  Peace  Corps  where 
they  have  rendered  exceptional  service. 

Great  excitement  burst  over  the  Rexburg  community  on 
November  3,  1958,  when  at  a  special  priesthood  meeting  for 
leaders  of  the  two  Rexburg  Stakes  it  was  announced  by  Elders 
Marion  G.  Romney  and  Hugh  B.  Brown  that  Ricks  College 
would  be  moved  to  Idaho  Falls.  The  reaction  was  immediate 
but  varied,  mostly  the  people  were  angry,  upset,  unbeheving 
that  such  a  move  would  be  made.  Some  blamed  President 
Wilkinson  of  B.Y.U.  for  the  announcement.  He  accepted  the 
responsibility  in  December  by  having  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  the  move  published.  A  Committee  of  1000,  which  had 
been  organized  soon  after  the  announced  move,  published  in 
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February  1959  the  reasons  why  the  college  should  stay  in 
Rexburg.  President  John  L.  Clarke  was  caught  in  the  middle 
and  spent  some  unhappy  moments  as  he  was  pulled  by  each 
faction  in  the  controversy. 

Visits  by  church  officials  to  talk  with  people  were  frequent 
including  President  David  O.  McKay  who  finally  settled  the 
speculation  by  issuing  the  following  Associated  Press  release 
April  26,  1961 :  'The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  announced  today  it  intends  to  con- 
struct three  new  buildings  at  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho."  The  Viking  Scroll  for  May  3  carried  headlines  read- 
ing: "RICKS  EXPANDS:  $2.7  Million  is  Approved.  Dorms, 
Library  Science  Building,  Scheduled  First."  This  was  to  be 
part  of  the  development  included  in  a  Master  Plan  worked 
out  for  the  building  of  a  beautiful  campus. 

When  school  opened  in  September  1961  Ricks  College 
had  promise  of  a  great  future;  students  started  coming  in 
greater  numbers  from  all  states  in  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  countries.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  each 
year  since  growing  from  1419  students  in  1961  to  5246  in 
1971.  The  Registrar's  office  indicates  that  the  number  out- 
side Idaho  has  increased  from  33%  in  1966-67  to  more  than 
53%  in  1971-72.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings reached  16  by  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year  with 
a  new  $2  Million  Family  Living  and  Life  Science  building 
just  commencing.  Even  now  some  of  the  first  buildings  in  this 
new  round  of  construction  are  in  need  of  expansion. 

The  Alumni  Association  and  the  community  of  Rexburg 
have  become  extremely  active,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
new  building  program.  On  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
school  the  Alumni  Association  under  the  leadership  of  Gor- 
don S.  Thatcher  raised  a  student  loan  fund  in  excess  of 
$7,500.00.  The  community  business  houses  set  aside  a  day 
in  November  on  which  they  donate  10%  of  their  sales  toward 
assisting  the  college. 
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One  of  the  new  responsibilities  given  the  college  in  1969 
was  to  serve  as  a  Language  Training  Mission  for  missionaries 
going  to  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Ermel  J.  Morton  of  the  faculty  became  the  President  with 
Lorentz  C.  Pearson  and  C.  Bernie  Jensen  as  counselors. 

A  stepped  up  community  services  and  recruiting  program 
has  been  made  possible  in  recent  years  as  facilities  have  be- 
come available  to  host  large  gatherings  on  the  campus.  The 
summer  time  is  especially  useful  as  youth  conferences  from 
surrounding  Stakes  are  hosted  on  the  Campus.  Groups  in- 
cluding Band,  Choir,  Valhallah  Dancers,  Freedom  Singers, 
Program  Bureau  tour  widely  advertising  the  opportunities  for 
students  to  attend  the  college.  As  a  result  Ricks  College  is  be- 
coming a  household  name  throughout  the  church. 

As  the  student  body  continued  to  grow  investors  came  to 
the  community  and  constructed  off-campus  housing  in  such 
quantity  that  by  1971-72  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. However,  there  is  still  need  for  married  housing  at  a 
price  the  young  couples  can  afford.  The  availability  of  this 
housing  may  well  be  a  factor  in  attracting  a  continually  ex- 
panding student  body  as  the  decade  of  the  seventies  develops. 
The  changing  nature  of  education  with  differing  job  demands 
may  also  be  a  factor  in  this  decade. 

In  the  last  ten  of  his  twenty-seven  years  as  President  of 
Ricks  College  President  John  L.  Clarke  found  great  challenge 
in  keeping  the  academic  program  abreast  of  the  rising  stu- 
dent body  in.  a  changing  world.  The  students  achieved  many 
outstanding  accomplishments,  academically,  spiritually,  cul- 
turally and  in  intercollegiate  competition  during  this  period. 
One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  President  Clarke  experienced 
was  the  successful  hosting  of  the  Accreditation  team  from  the 
Northwestern  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools 
in  1969.  For  many  years  President  Clarke  has  served  as  a 
director  in  this  organization  visiting  campuses  around  the 
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Northwest,  thus  he  was  happy  to  see  his  school  receive  a  com- 
plete approval  following  the  October  visit.  Ricks  has  con- 
tinued to  have  the  highest  rating  by  this  organization  since  the 
first  visit  in  1936.  President  Clarke  was  especially  successful 
each  time  the  team  visited  his  campus. 

There  was  deep  devotion  by  the  faculty  to  the  leadership 
of  President  Clarke  who  had  the  ability  to  make  each  member 
feel  an  important  part  of  the  team.  Hence  in  a  way  there  was 
sadness  as  he  reached  retirement  age  in  1971  and  the  an- 
nouncement came  from  the  Board  of  Education  that  he  would 
be  replaced  by  a  new  President.  Many  other  key  people  were 
also  reaching  retirement  age  so  that  change  became  the  rule 
in  1971-72.  Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  President 
Clarke's  retirement,  a  call  came  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
New  England  States  Mission  for  the  Church.  This  made 
possible  a  smooth  transition  into  the  new  administration  of 
Henry  Bennion  Eyring  who  came  to  Ricks  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  Stanford  University  where  he  had  served 
as  Associate  Professor.  This  young,  dynamic,  spiritual,  en- 
thusiastic President  was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  head  the  school  as  it  meets  the  challenge  of  the  Seventies. 

President  Eyring's  first  year  was  marked  by  intensive 
study  in  an  attempt  to  fully  evaluate  the  purpose  for  Ricks 
College  in  the  L.D.S.  Church  School  System.  He  inspired  the 
faculty  to  rethink  what,  why  and  how  they  were  operating 
with  the  hope  that  an  even  better  product  might  come  from 
"the  Lord's  School"  at  Ricks  College.  He  tries  to  impress  upon 
all  that  the  precious  generation  now  attending  Ricks  College 
has  a  mighty  destiny  in  helping  bring  to  fruition  the  Lord's 
purposes  upon  the  earth  and  that  the  time  may  be  shorter  than 
many  think  in  which  these  purposes  must  be  fulfilled. 

Under  this  type  of  leadership,  and  with  the  increasingly 
high  calibre  of  student  attending  Ricks  College,  it  is  pre- 
dictable that  even  greater  graduates  will  be  turned  out  in  the 
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future.  The  Church  Board  of  Education  has  placed  a  ceiHng 
of  7,500  students  as  the  number  to  build  and  plan  for  at  the 
present.  When  this  number  is  achieved  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
be  in  the  next  few  years,  the  Board  may  have  other  plans 
formulated.  It  is  certain  that  "the  College  on  the  Hill"  will 
continue  to  enrich  the  lives  of  young  Latter-day  Saints  from 
throughout  the  church  in  future  generations  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 


CHAPTER  8 

DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RESOURCES 


Agriculture 

The  compelling  inducement  for  settlement  in  the  Snake 
River  country  of  the  Idaho  Territory,  was  the  abundance  of 
cheap  land  available.  It  could  be  had  by  complying  with  the 
existing  homestead  law.  Upon  learning  of  this  unsettled  coun- 
try, and  reports  of  other  good  natural  resources,  including 
favorable  climate,  many  people  prepared  to  move  and  to  in- 
habit the  country.  Most  of  the  people  came  from  northern 
Utah. 

As  Rexburg  and  the  surrounding  communities  were  being 
founded  it  was  obvious  to  the  settlers  that  there  existed  an 
abundance  of  potential  farmland  and  availability  of  irrigation 
water.  The  ability  to  combine  the  two  to  produce  crops  was 
the  challenge  facing  the  new  settlers.  A  trial  and  error  method 
was  employed  by  the  different  communities  to  see  which  best 
suited  the  soil  and  moods  of  their  area. 

Small  gardens  producing  carrots,  beets,  onions,  potatoes, 
peas,  rhubarb,  and  other  vegetables  were  commonplace  in 
the  settlements.  They  also  produced  strawberries,  currants 
and  raspberries.  Thus  by  experimentation,  it  was  logically  dis- 
covered that  some  areas  were  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  beets,  peas,  and  the  grains.  For  example,  in  the 
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Piano  district,  where  sub-irrigation  was  a  unique  practice, 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets  did  particularly  well. 

The  Grain  was  the  primary  crop  in  the  early  settlement 
period,  as  it  provided  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  It  also 
provided  a  money  crop  which  could  be  sold. 

Until  dry  farming  grain  was  tried  on  the  Rexburg  Bench, 
this  tremendous  area  was  considered  valuable  for  but  one 
purpose,  that  of  grazing  and  range  land  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
When  Mr.  Albert  Luthy  proved  that  dry  farm  wheat  could 
be  grown  on  the  Rexburg  Bench  in  1898,  a  significant  eco- 
nomic factor  had  been  discovered.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Woodmansee  and  James  W.  Webster  combined  their  tal- 
ents to  become  foremost  in  large-scale  production  of  dry  farm 
grain  on  the  Bench.  At  first  the  sod  was  broken  up  and  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  horse  power,  so  the  process  of  reclaim- 
ing the  crop  land  from  grazing  terrain  was  a  slow  one.  When 
modern  machinery  became  available  in  the  middle  teens  and 
1920's,  the  process  was  speeded  up. 

Soil  and  water  conditions  in  all  locations  of  the  county 
favor  the  production  of  alfalfa  hay  for  livestock  feed.  Later 
and  for  a  few  years  in  some  areas,  the  raising  of  peas  proved 
to  be  profitable  for  the  farmer. 

At  the  present  time,  the  total  cropland  within  the  county 
has  reached  172,000  acres.  A  few  years  ago,  the  acreage  for 
dryfarm  land  was  118,000  and  the  irrigated  cropland 
amounted  to  54,000  acres.  Now,  with  the  technological  abil- 
ity to  bring  water  up  from  deep  wells  and  run  it  through 
sprinkler  systems,  the  situation  has  reversed  with  89,000  acres 
of  irrigated  ground  and  83,000  acres  of  dry  farm  land.  It  is 
likely  this  trend  will  continue,  as  more  and  more  land  on  the 
Rexburg  Bench  is  brought  under  sprinkler  irrigation. 

The  following  charts  show  how  the  land  area  in  Madison 
County  is  divided  and  used: 


i^ 
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Total  Land  Area  in  Madison  County  302,720  Acres' 

A.  State  54,486  Acres 

Agricultural   30,017  acres 

Grazing    20,069  acres 

Timber  &  Grazing  ....  4,400  acres 

B.  Federal  Land  63,  670  Acres 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  ....22,227  acres 

Forest 41,443  acres 

C.  Urban  and  Built-up  acres 11,840  Acres 

D.  Water  Area  2,815  Acres 

Total  Cropland  in  Madison  County  172,000  Acres 

A.  Irrigated  89,000  Acres 

Surface  54,000  acres 

Sprinkler    35,000  acres 

B.  Dry   Farm   83,000  Acres 

Pasture  and  Range  Land  40,000  Acres 

Forest  and  Woodland 12,645  Acres 

Other   Land  4,500  Acres 

1972  Land  Usage  —  Crops- 
Crop /4cr^flge5  Acres  Average  Production 

Barley  37,278         "  55  Bu.  per  acre 

Wheat  34,000         "  45  Bu.  per  acre 

Dryland  ^...25,000  acres 

Irrigated    9,000  acres 

Potatoes 27,000  "  225  Cwt.  per  acre 

Alfalfa  10,000  "  3i/^   T.  per  acre 

Oats    2,000  "  80  Bu.  per  acre 

Beets  817  "  14    T.  per  acre 

Grazing  16,000  "  1  M.  per  acre 

Fallow  40,000 


'Frank  H.  Jacobs,  Edith  Sue  Weighall,  Stephen  L.  Peebles,  A  Summary 
Statement  of  Situations  of  Madison  County,  1972,  (Unpublished  pamphlet — 
Madison  County  Courthouse,  1972),  p.  3. 

'Ibid.  p.  6. 
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Livestock  Statistics^ 

Beef Cows    8,000     Head 

Heifers    2,000 

Stockers 6,500 

Calves  7,200 

Dairy Cows  2,500 

Heifers    1,000 

Calves  2,000 


Sheep. 
Hogs.. 


Ewes  6,300 

Lambs    8,300 

.Sows    300 

Feeders    2,000 


Farms  by  Size* 

1.  Part  Time  Farmers: 

166  farms  under  50  acres 

192  farms  from  50  to  140  acres 

2.  Small  Irrigation  Farms  Full  Time: 

83  farms  140  acres  to  220  acres 

3.  Average  Irrigation  Farms  Full  Time: 

98  Farms  220  to  500  acres 

4.  Large  Irrigation  Farms: 

40  farms  500  to   1500  acres 

5.  Small  Dry  Farms: 

15  farms  under  1000  acres 

6.  Large  Dry  Farms: 

30  farms  over  1000  acres 


Farm  Income  and  Sales" 


1964 

1969 

Sales  of  $40,000  and  over 

70 

94 

$20,000  to  $39,000 

90 

95 

$10,000  to  $19,000 

134 

114 

$  5,000  to  $  9,999 

122 

107 

$  2,500  to  $  4,999 

100 

86 

■'Ibid.  p.  7. 
'Ibid.,  p.  8. 
'Ibid.  p.  9. 
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Irrigation 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  RUBBER  BOOTS 

In  the  land  of  irrigation 
Where  the  desert  blooms  as  a  rose 
There  dwells  a  knight  in  armor 
Whom  everyone  loves  that  knows. 
He  guides  the  little  streamlets 
To  the  famishing  stems  and  roots, 
He  carries  life  in  his  shovel  — 
The  man  in  rubber  boots. 

He  doesn't  write  great  sermons, 
Nor  argue  points  at  court, 
He  doesn't  rush  to  battle 
And  he  has  no  time  for  sport; 
But  just  to  be  near  to  Nature 
He  leaves  all  other  pursuits 
And  spends  his  life  in  the  open. 
Deep  in  his  rubber  boots. 

The  river  out  in  the  valley 
Where  man  has  scarcely  trod. 
Keeps  calUng,  calling  to  him 
To  till  her  virgin  sod; 
And  the  song  of  the  river  is  music 
To  him  as  she  cries  for  recruits, 
So  he  hurries  away  to  her  service. 
Shod  in  his  rubber  boots. 

Sometimes  when  we  quit  shouting 
Of  braves  in  battle  slain. 
Of  Lusitania  victims 
And  those  lost  on  the  Maine; 
Perhaps  we'll  sing  some  praises 
To  him  who  reaped  no  fruits. 
But  made  the  west  an  Eden 
By  toiling  in  rubber  boots. 

— Agnes  Just  Reid^ 


The  sentiments  expressed  so  well  in  the  poem  surely  bring 
back  memories  to  the  farmer  of  a  generation  ago.  In  that  per- 
iod before  irrigation  water  was  put  into  pipes  and  sprinklers 
laterals  moved  over  the  land,  the  irrigator  carried  a  shovel  to 
perform  his  tasks.  It  is  still  done  in  a  large  part  of  the  county. 

*Agnes  Just  Reid,  Rugged  Rhymes  (Firth,  Idaho:  The  Firth  Record  Pubhsh- 
ers,  1947),  p.  7. 
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He  had  to  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  walking  in  the  course  of 
watering  his  crops,  usually  in  rubber  boots.  Flood  irrigation 
was  the  common  practice  employed,  requiring  constant  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  distribute  the  life-giving 
water  over  the  rough  ground  of  pasture  and  hay  land,  or  down 
row  crops  of  peas,  beets  and  potatoes.  In  some  areas,  as  in 
Piano,  sub-irrigation  was  another  system  of  making  the  water 
available  to  growing  crops. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  irrigation  goes  back  to 
the  diversion  from  the  natural  stream  channel,  and  the  bring- 
ing of  the  water  out  through  canals  and  ditches  to  the  place 
of  use.  The  pioneers  at  Rexburg  initially  diverted  water  from 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River,  obtaining  a  priority  date  of 
June  10,  1883,  amounting  to  6,500  inches.'  This  amount  was 
augmented  in  later  appropriations  through  the  formation  of 
the  Rexburg  Irrigation  Canal  Company.  Another  diversion 
from  the  river,  and  initiated  by  the  Rexburg  City  Canal,  pro- 
vided water  for  town  lots  and  the  Co-op  Field,  owned  by  the 
Church. 

From  the  North  Fork  of  the  Teton  River,  early  diversions 
were  made.  The  Roxana  Canal  was  a  diversion  from  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  perhaps  the  first.  The  Salem  Canal,  with 
a  diversion  east  of  Sugar,  carried  water  down  through  Salem 
into  Hibbard.  The  North  Salem  Agriculture  and  Milling 
Canal  Company,  the  Saurey  Canal,  and  the  Island  Ward 
Canal  were  also  diversions  from  the  same  river.  Later  the 
Teton  Island  Feeder  was  constructed,  diverting  water  from 
the  main  channel  of  the  Teton  River,  and  this  feeder  consti- 
tutes the  diversion  for  many  canals. 

The  Consolidated  Farmers  Canal  and  the  Salem  Union 
Canal  are  diversions  made  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River  bringing  water  into  the  north  Salem  and  Hibbard  com- 


"Kate  B.  Carter,  Pioneer  Irrigation  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  (Utah  Printing 
Company,  1955),  p.  197-234. 
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munities.  Such  initial  diversions  were  made  in  1887  and  1892, 
respectively. 

From  the  diversions  taken  from  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River,  the  communities  of  Archer,  Lyman,  Indepen- 
dence, and  Burton  obtain  the  major  part  of  their  irrigation 
water  through  the  Reid,  Lenroot,  Liberty  Park  and  Burton 
Canal  systems. 

To  these  major  water  courses  mentioned,  should  be  added 
the  natural  channels  of  Moody  Creek,  Lyman  Creek,  and 
Canyon  Creek.  With  their  respective  tributaries  they  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  total  stream  flow  of  the  water 
supply  within  the  county. 

The  winter  of  1933-34  produced  a  very  limited  amount 
of  precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow  for  the  mountain  snow 
shed  and  storage  was  extremely  low.  This  resulted  in  a  critical 
short  supply  of  irrigation  water  in  the  summer  which  followed. 
The  draught  condition  prompted  the  farmers  to  organize  the 
Fremont-Madison  Irrigation  District  in  May,  1935,  with  offi- 
ces at  St.  Anthony.  By  organized  effort,  the  Island  Park  and 
Grassy  Lake  reservoirs  were  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  1938-39.  These 
reservoirs  were  designed  to  store  water  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  the  cost  was  assumed  by  the  water  users  of  the  Fremont- 
Madison  Irrigation  District.  Henry's  Lake,  Jackson  Lake,  and 
Palisades  reservoir  also  provide  storage  water  that  is  available 
to  the  water  users  in  the  district.  Through  its  administration, 
the  decreed  water  rights  and  storage  water  were  distributed 
through  approximately  fifty  canals  throughout  the  district.  As 
a  result  of  this  improvement,  farmers  were  insured  of  a  more 
constant  supply  of  water  and  one  which  would  continue 
longer  than  the  growing  season.  Approximately  165,000  acres 
of  land  are  assessed  within  the  Fremont-Madison  Irrigation 
District.  The  organization  anticipates  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  Teton  Dam  Project.  It  is  now  under  con- 
struction through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Interior.  This  multi-million  dollar  project  is  being 
erected  on  the  Teton  River  some  three  miles  northeast  of 
Newdale,  Idaho,  in  Fremont  County.  Madison  County  will 
benefit  from  the  storage  of  needed  water  as  well  as  the  flood 
control  which  will  be  evident  every  spring.^ 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty  canals''  in  Madison 
County  approximately  one  hundred  seventy-five  miles  in 
length.  Fifty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  are  benefited  from 
surface  irrigation  and  thirty-five  thousand  acres  receive  water 
from  sprinkler  irrigation.'" 

The  Sugar  Beet  Industry 

The  decision  to  establish  a  sugar  beet  factory  four  to  five 
miles  northeast  of  Rexburg,  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  economy  of  the  area.  Historical  data  and  economic 
statistics  are  given  here  to  tell  a  brief  story  of  this  industry. 

The  organizational  meeting  for  the  Fremont  County  Sugar 
Company  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  August  5,  1903. 
Present  were  essentially  the  same  persons  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company,  namely: 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  R.  Winder,  T.  R.  Cutler,  W.  S. 
McCornick,  John  Henry  Smith,  Mark  Austin,  John  C.  Cutler, 
Richard  W.  Young,  and  Horace  G.  Whitney.  A  site  for  the 
location  of  the  factory  to  be  constructed  was  selected  on  an 


*L.  C.  (Andy)  Anderson,  Dictation.  Taken  in  tape  recorded  interview  on 
April  5,  1972.  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Fremont-Madison 
Irrigation  District. 

®The  following  is  a  list  of  the  canals  which  are  all  or  part  in  Madison 
County.  South  Branch  of  the  Teton:  Siddoway  Canal,  Teton  Irrigation  Canal, 
Bigler  Slough,  Woodmansee-Johnson,  City  of  Rexburg,  Rexburg  Irrigation,  and 
Pincock-Garner.  The  North  Branch  of  the  Teton:  Pincock-Byington,  Roxana, 
Island  Ward,  North  Salem,  Saurey-Sommers,  McCormick-Rowe.  The  Teton 
Island  Feeder:  Teton  Island  Canal,  Salem  Irrigation,  Hill  Ditch,  Wolf  Ditch, 
Nelson-Jacobs  Ditch,  Walters  Ditch,  Windmill  Ditch.  Two  canals  come  out  of 
Fall  River  and  syphon  over  the  Teton  River:  Enterprise  Canal,  East  Teton  Canal. 
The  Canyon  Creek  Canal  diverts  high  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Hole  Mountains. 
Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River:  St.  Anthony  Union  Canal,  St.  Anthony  Union 
Feeder  Canal,  Egin  Canal,  Independent  Canal,  Consolidated  Farmers  Canal, 
Salem  Union  Canal.  Diversions  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River:  Reid 
Canal,  Lenroot  Canal,  Liberty  Park,  Texas  Feeder,  Sunnydell  Irrigation. 

"Jacobs,  Summary  Statement,  p.  3-4. 
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option  for  three  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  costing 
fifty-nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  acre.  The  corporation 
was  to  issue  seventy-five  shares  of  stock  valued  at  ten  dollars 
per  share.  An  Eastern  finance  company  had  agreed  to  pur- 
chase one-half  with  the  balance  to  be  subscribed  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company  and  L.D.S.  authorities. 

A  contract  was  let  in  October,  1903  to  E.  H.  Dyer  and 
Company  for  construction  of  a  factory  at  a  location  near 
Salem,  five  miles  northeast  of  Rexburg,  to  be  called  "Sugar 
City."  The  cornerstone  was  laid  at  a  special  ceremony  held 
December  8,  1903,  at  which  Governor  John  T.  Morrison  and 
other  State  officials  were  present.  The  factory  was  to  have  a 
capacity  of  seven  hunndred  tons"  per  day  and  cost  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The  Oregon  Short 
Line  built  a  spur  and  station  to  serve  the  factory  and  com- 
munity. Early  in  1904,  the  company  signed  a  further  contract 
with  Dyer  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  600  ton  auxiliary 
plant  at  Parker  some  six  miles  northwest  of  Sugar.  This  cut- 
ting plant,  connected  to  the  Sugar  City  plant  by  a  beet  juice 
pipeline,  brought  the  total  cost  for  the  main  plant  and  auxiliary 
plant,  land  and  facilities  to  a  figure  of  nearly  one  million. 
Since  the  authorized  capital  was  only  seven  hundred,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  the  company  had  to  raise  its  capital  stock. '^ 
In  the  spring  of  1904  there  began  a  clinking  of  steel  and  a 
ringing  of  hammers  as  a  great  force  of  steel  workers,  mech- 
anics, carpenters,  and  masons  went  steadily  forward  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  factories  ever  to  be 
built  by  the  sugar  company.  In  fact,  it  was  then  the  largest 
factory  in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  the  factory  was 
under  construction,  there  were  surrounding  the  property  hun- 
dreds of  tents  which  formed  a  temporary  abode  for  the  build- 


"After  operation  commenced  this  was  enlarged  to  nine  hundred  tons.  In  1922 
the  capacity  was  further  increased  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons  and  still 
later  to  seventeen  hundred  tons  per  day.  Leonard  J.  Arrington,  Beet  Sugar  in  the 
West,  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1969),  p.  184. 

''Ibid.  p.  63. 
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ers.  There  were  also  tent  stores,  restaurants,  and  hotels  put  up 
to  accommodate  the  workers. 

The  factory  was  a  large  masonry  building  from  three  to 
four  stories  high  with  rock  foundation  and  brick  walls.  Much 
of  the  material  going  into  the  factory  was  obtained  from  the 
vicinity. 

Almost  miraculously  the  factory  was  completed  and  ready 
to  receive  beets  in  the  fall  of  1904.  Interesting  statistical  data 
for  that  first  season  shows  the  following:  4,754  acres  were 
planted  in  beets  the  first  season  with  33,272  tons  of  beets  being 
harvested.  From  this,  62,526  hundred  pound  bags  of  sugar 
were  produced.''  Two  years  later  200,335  bags  of  sugar  were 
produced.  The  factory  experienced  a  particularly  heavy  cam- 
paign during  the  depression  year  of  1933,  when  it  produced 
432,160  hundred  pound  bags  of  sugar.  This  proved  to  be  the 
peak  year  of  its  operation. 

The  auxiliary  plant  at  Parker  was  operated  successfully 
for  several  years.  In  1915  it  was  closed  and  much  of  the 
machinery  was  dismantled  and  moved  to  the  Garland  plant. 
Labor  shortages  and  acreage  limitations  under  the  Sugar  Act 
caused  the  factory  to  close  in  1940  and  1941.  It  operated 
heavily  during  the  war  year  of  1942  and  produced  205,562 
bags  of  sugar. 

With  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  because  of 
inadequate  labor  supply,  beet  production  of  sugar  proved  to 
be  more  economical  in  larger  and  more  centralized  plants. 
Consequently,  the  Sugar  City  factory  was  closed  down  and  all 
beets  grown  in  the  area  were  shipped  to  the  Idaho  Falls  fac- 
tory. The  final  dismantUng  of  the  facility  took  place  in  1947. 

During  the  37  years  the  Sugar  City  factory  was  in  opera- 
tion, farmers  in  the  district  produced  2,107,898  tons  of  sugar- 
beets  from  which  was  extracted  8,100,481  bags  of  sugar.  The 
Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar  Company  and  its  predecessors  expend- 
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ed  an  estimated  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  the  district  for 
beets,  labor  and  supplies.'* 

Potato  Industry 

From  that  pioneer  time  when  potatoes  were  raised  in  the 
vegetable  garden  to  supply  the  family  need,  a  great  change 
has  occurred.  In  1954,  eight  thousand  acres  were  utilized  for 
the  production  of  potatoes  in  Madison  County.  This  has  in- 
creased to  a  present  acreage  allotment  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  famous  Idaho  po- 
tato. Eight  to  ten  warehouses  in  and  out  of  the  county  are 
engaged  in  fresh  pack  marketing  of  these  potatoes.''  It  has 
become  a  major  segment  of  the  economy  of  the  county  and 
because  of  the  availability  of  the  raw  product  has  induced  a 
nationally  known  firm  to  locate  a  potato  processing  plant 
here. 

Located  on  a  one  hundred  sixty  acre  site  along  the  Teton 
River  and  adjacent  to  the  highway  north  of  Rexburg,  Rogers 
Brothers  Company  erected  a  one  million,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  potato  processing  plant.  Though  it  ceased  its  oper- 
ations for  a  short  period  after  1961,  it  resumed  its  operation 
on  an  expanded  scope  in  the  fall  of  1965,  adding  the  manu- 
facture of  potato  granules  for  instant  mashed  potatoes.  In 
1968  the  Rexburg  plant  undertook  production  of  a  dehy- 
drated hash-brown  potato.  Hash  browns  were  followed  by 
scalloped  and  au  gratin  in  both  retail  and  institutional  packs. 
Pantatoes  and  Kwik  Tatoes,  complete  with  milk  and  butter 
flavoring,  were  added  to  the  institutional  line.  The  Rexburg 
plant  expansions  also  included  construction  of  facilities  for 
extensive  fresh  potato  storage  and  fresh  potato  sorting,  pack- 
aging and  shipping. 

Mr.  LaVar  Squires  is  the  Rexburg  plant  manager.  He 
states  that  the  plant  runs  continuously  twenty-four  hours  a 
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day,  seven  days  a  week  for  two  hundred  forty  to  two  hundred 
seventy  days  a  year.  The  number  of  employees  average  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  annual  payroll  is  in 
excess  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  they  pay 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Madison  County.'^ 

Dairying  and  Livestock 

The  dairy  cow  has  been  important  to  the  economy  since 
the  settlement  period.  Milk  and  milk  products  have  been  a 
primary  source  of  food  to  each  family.  With  increased  pro- 
duction of  milk,  manufactured  products  first  produced  in  the 
home  shifted  to  organized  plant  facilities.  Prior  to  1925,  the 
Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City  had  es- 
tablished plants  in  the  county.  In  1929,  farmers  organized  a 
cooperative  marketing  association,  known  as  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  Dairymen  Association.  This  company  located 
one  of  its  plants  in  Rexburg.  Economic  conditions  forced 
the  closure  of  the  plants  in  Sugar  City  and  Hibbard.  Nelson- 
Ricks  Creamery  Company  located  its  only  plant  in  1930  in 
Rexburg  where  it  is  today. 

Marketing  its  products  under  the  label  of  "Banquet  Better 
Foods",  the  Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  processed  from  raw  milk, 
butter  and  swiss,  cheddar,  and  monterey  cheese.  George  A. 
Engberson  is  the  present  manager  of  the  Rexburg  plant.  The 
competing  company  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Dairy- 
men's Association  has  sold  its  products  of  butter,  cheddar 
cheese,  dry  milk,  cottage  cheese,  and  non-fattening  milk  pro- 
ducts under  the  franchise  of  Challenge  and  Cream  Top.  The 
Rexburg  manager  of  this  facihty  is  A.  H.  (Whity)  Brock.'' 

Both  establishments  send  out  milk  haulers  to  gather  the 
raw  products  from  Teton,  Jefferson,  Fremont,  and  Madison 
counties.  Down  through  the  years,  these  two  milk-processing 
plants  at  Rexburg  have  contributed  largely  to  the  improved 

'"LaVar  Squires,  Dictation  1972. 

"A.  H.  Brock  and  George  A.  Engberson,  Dictation  May,  1972. 
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economy  of  the  producer  and  served  residents  of  the  area  with 
excellent  products. 

Livestock  on  most  farms  in  the  county  included  some 
dairy  stock,  a  few  sheep  and  a  pen  of  swine.  Also  typical, 
was  a  flock  of  chickens.  Usually,  the  homestead  contained  a 
few  acres  of  marginal  land  which  provided  pasture,  and 
abundant  bottomland,  or  high  range  terrain  for  good  sum- 
mer grazing.  Livestock  raising  on  a  large  scale  began  early  in 
the  Valley  and  has  always  been  a  factor  in  the  economics  of 
the  agriculture  here. 

The  importance  of  livestock  in  the  economy  of  the  area 
induced  a  group  of  progressive  minded  men  to  organize  the 
Rexburg  Livestock  Auction.  It  was  started  on  May  8,  1948, 
with  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  investment  for  the  building  and 
corrals.  This  livestock  outlet  serves  the  upper  valley  counties 
and  during  the  years  of  its  operation  has  averaged  thirty  to 
thirty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle  per  year  through  the  auc- 
tion ring.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  hogs  are  sold  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  sheep  pass  the  auction  block  annually. 
Frank  Ritzhaupt  has  been  the  auctioneer  for  the  company 
since  the  commencement  of  its  operation. ^^ 

Milling  and  Logging  Industry 

The  rebuilt  and  equipped  sawmill  of  the  Rexburg  Lum- 
ber Company  located  at  the  north  end  of  Center  Street  in 
Rexburg,  opened  for  operation  in  July,  1972.  A  fire  on  the 
16th  of  September,  the  year  previous,  had  consumed  the  exist- 
ing facility  almost  completely. 

The  mill  firm,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Hoff  Lumber 
Company  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Idaho,  is  the  successor  to  the 
Montana  and  Idaho  Lumber  Company.  After  the  fire,  local 
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'Names  of  the  incorporators  and  managers  of  the  livestock  company:  D.  H. 
Manwaring,  J.  Ross  Jolley,  J.  F.  Potter,  Edgar  Cordon,  H.  Lester  Petersen,  Dean 
L.  Hinckley,  Vernon  Smith,  Ronald  Cook,  J.  H.  Buckmiller,  Grover  Hemming, 
Hyrum  Keppner,  Incorporators.  J.  Ross  Jolley,  Jim  Jenkins,  Reed  Mason,  Herman 
Walz,  and  Vern  Smith,  managers. 
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and  community  minded  citizens  organized  the  Madison  De- 
velopment Corporation,  through  which  stock  was  sold;  money 
from  other  sources  such  as  a  local  banking  institution,  a  loan 
from  Small  Business  Administration,  and  fire  insurance  pro- 
ceeds provided  the  finance  for  the  rebuilding  program.  The 
cost  of  the  reconstructed  facility  exceeded  one-half  miUion 
dollars,  making  this  one  of  the  most  modern  saw  mills  in 
Idaho.  It  is  equipped  with  the  means  to  reduce  operational  air 
pollution  to  a  minimum. 

The  sixteen  hour  daily  operation,  divided  into  two  shifts, 
employs  forty-five  men  at  the  mill  site.  This  makes  possible 
a  one  hundred  thousand  board  feet  daily  production.  The  pri- 
mary lumber  is  douglas  fir  and  the  mill  produces  random- 
width  and  random  length  lumber  ready  to  use.  It  is  estimated 
that  ninety-five  percent  of  the  mill's  production  will  be  ship- 
ped to  Denver,  Colorado  and  other  cities  further  east.  The 
chips  from  the  milling  operation  are  shipped  to  a  paper  mill 
in  Longview,  Washington.  A  cheaper  grade  of  milled  lumber 
is  available  locally  for  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

The  standing  timber  is  purchased  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  It  is  cut,  logged,  and  delivered  to  the  mill  site  in  such 
quantities  as  will  assure  a  year-round  milling  operation.  The 
Rexburg  Lumber  Company  does  not  retail  a  variety  of  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies  as  did  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Bill  Pur- 
cell  has  managed  the  Rexburg  Milling  operation  since  its  pur- 
chase. 

The  abundance  of  timbered  area  in  the  region  was  ap- 
parent to  those  pioneering  here,  and  such  forests  were  a  po- 
tential resource  of  great  economic  importance.  At  an  early 
time,  sawmills  sprung  up  in  various  locations,  including  one  at 
Rexburg.  Some  were  successfully  operated  while  others  closed 
after  finding  the  costs  of  the  operation  to  be  too  high. 

A  newcomer  to  the  lumber  business  in  Rexburg  in  Oct- 
ober, 1936,  was  the  W.  H.  Smead  family,  who  estabUshed 
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a  mill.  Operating  under  the  name  of  the  Montana  and  Idaho 
Lumber  Company,  they  located  their  mill  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town  near  the  Teton  River.  It  was  a  father  and  son 
operation  with  W.  H.  Smead  Sr.  and  William  Burton  Smead 
as  the  owners  and  managers.  They  had  previously  conducted 
a  lumber  business  in  the  Ashton  vicinity. 

They  purchased  timber  from  the  Gallatin,  Bridger,  and 
Targhee  National  Forests,  and  by  contract,  cut,  logged,  and 
transported  the  lumber  to  the  mill  site.  The  railroad  was  used 
in  the  early  years  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  too  costly  in  com- 
parison with  truck  hauHng.  The  company  milled  lumber  part 
of  the  year  from  April  to  November.  The  average  daily  out- 
put of  lumber  was  between  thirty  to  forty  thousand  board 
feet.  The  plant  employed  about  twenty-five  persons. 

This  mill  retailed  virtually  all  of  its  products  to  the  local 
market  and  also  sold  building  materials  and  supplies.  Fire- 
wood from  the  sawmill  operation  was  made  available  to  the 
public  at  a  small  price. 

Upon  the  death  of  W.  H.  Smead  in  June,  1948,  Mr.  David 
L.  DaBell  of  Rexburg  purchased  into  the  company  to  run  it. 
On  December  15,  1955,  the  Smeads  sold  their  ownership  to 
David  L.  DaBell,  David  R.  DaBell,  Weldon  Steiner,  and 
Archie  Jensen.  The  intent  of  the  sellers  was  to  keep  the  com- 
pany locally  owned.  The  purchasers  subsequently  defaulted 
the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  and  the 
properties  were  returned  to  the  Smeads.  They  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  salvage  the  business  with  the  support  of  many 
local  people,  but  the  lack  of  finances  and  trying  conditions  pre- 
vented restoration  of  a  sound  business  operation.  In  the  fall  of 
1967,  the  mill  closed.  It  was  reopened  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  newly  organized  Rexburg  Lumber  Company.  This  corp- 
oration received  all  assets  of  the  previous  owner  on  January 
8,  1968. 
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U.S.  Forest  and  Other  Land  Use 

The  Big  Hole  Mountains  located  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  County,  constitute  the  forested  area,  which  in  April, 
1971,  was  renamed  a  part  of  the  Palisade  Ranger  District  of 
the  Targhee  Forest.  For  many  years  it  was  called  the  Rexburg 
Ranger  District,  embracing  nearly  forty-two  thousand  acres 
of  timber  and  grazing  territory. 

The  pioneers  found  many  uses  for  the  range,  including 
grazing  of  cattle,  obtaining  of  building  logs  for  their  homes 
and  barn  yard  buildings,  fire  wood  and  wild  berries.  The 
huckleberry  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  pioneer  women, 
who  literally  spent  days  engaged  in  picking  these  fruit  from 
bushes  that  seemed  to  grow  and  produce  best  on  steep  hill- 
sides. 

In  1965,  the  beetle  infestation  was  observed  in  this  forest 
and  in  order  to  save  standing  timbers,  much  of  it  was  har- 
vested. Of  more  recent  years,  the  administration  of  the  forest 
has  provided  a  snowmobile  course  for  this  winter  activity 
upon  the  forest,  and  the  Kelly  Ski  Resort  extends  upon  the 
forest  domain. 

More  than  fourteen  thousand  acres  within  the  county 
public  domain  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
jurisdiction.  State  of  Idaho  forested  area,  privately  owned 
woodland,  water  covered  land,  county  roads,  public  highways, 
and  urban  areas  constitute  the  balance  of  land  usage  which  is 
nonagricultural  in  the  county.  No  appreciable  mineral  wealth 
exists  within  the  county. 

Hot  Springs 

There  is  one  major  hot  springs  in  Madison  County.  It  is 
located  on  Canyon  Creek  at  the  western  slope  of  the  Big  Hole 
Mountains.  The  springs  on  this  stream  were  first  visited  by 
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Canyon   Creek   Bridge 


Pincock  Hot  Springs,   1917 
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white  men  in  the  year  of  1811.  Wilson  Price  Hunt  visited 
them  while  he  spent  some  time  at  Fort  Henry.  The  rest  of  his 
group  were  building  canoes  for  their  ill-fated  trip  down  the 
Snake  River.  The  next  visitors  came  the  following  year  with 
the  arrival  of  Robert  Stuart  and  his  six  men.  They  camped 
1/  near  the  springs.  In  his  journal,  Mr.  Stuart  states,  "A  little 
to  one  side  of  our  camp,  one  of  the  Canadians  (in  search  of 
good  water)  discovered  several  very  astonishing  springs  of 
various  qualities  and  temperatures,  some  of  them  are  cold, 
others  hot:  one  of  the  cold  we  found  to  be  aciduated  and  im- 
pregnated in  a  small  degree  with  iron;  but  the  principal  one 
in  the  group  is  very  hot  &  sulphuric,  the  water  is  oily  to  the 
touch  and  foams  hke  soap  suds;  its  margin  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  efflorescence  of  sulphur,  which  affects  the  sense  of 
smelling  at  some  distance,  and  the  volume  of  smoke  that 
issues  immediately  from  this  spring  may  be  distinguished  at 
least  two  miles  off .'"^ 

In  1903  John  E.  Pincock  and  his  brother  James  H.  Pin- 
cock  filed  on  a  limestone  claim  to  supply  lime  to  build  the 
Sugar  City  sugar  factory.  The  hot  springs  were  located  on 
this  claim.  They  dug  out  a  small  pool  and  built  a  shack  over 
it  with  two  small  dressing  rooms.  The  popularity  of  the  pool 
caused  in  1913  the  enlargement  to  a  modern  swimming  and 
recreation  resort.  A  sawmill  was  built  on  Canyon  Creek  to 
cut  the  lumber  for  the  building.  The  pool  was  one  hundred 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide  and  complete- 
ly enclosed.  A  dance  hall  was  added  in  1924.  Bob  Thueson 
bought  the  pool  and  piped  the  water  down  the  hill  to  a  new 
building  which  he  named  "Green  Canyon  Hot  Springs." 

The  present  resort  was  opened  in  1952  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Merritt  Niebaur.  At  present  the  springs  are  covered 
with  a  concrete  protection  as  they  are  used  in  the  filling  of  the 


"Philip  Ashton  Rollins   (ed.),   The  Discoveiy  of  the  Oregon   Trail — Robert 
Stuart's  Narratives  (New  York:  Edward  Eberstadt  and  Sons,  1935),  p.  142. 
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swimming  pool.  The  water  issues  forth  at  a  temperature  of 
115°  and  at  a  volume  of  one  hundred  thirty  gallons  per  min- 
ute. It  contains  some  magnesium  and  lime  (calcium)  with  a 
trace  of  iron.  Presently  there  is  no  sulphur  or  smell  at  the 
spring  site.  The  springs  have  a  type  of  water  which  is  found  in 
Lava  Hot  Springs  and  the  Indian  Hot  Springs  near  American 
Falls/" 
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Merritt  Neibaur,  Dictation  June,  1969. 


CHAPTER  9 

ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGES 


Transportation 

The  Utah  Northern  Railroad,  a  narrow  railroad  line,  was 
extended  into  the  Idaho  Territory  in  the  1870's.  Thomas  E. 
yRicks  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  D.  Hendricks,  had  the 
general  contract  for  building  the  railroad  that  brought  the 
rails  to  Camas  by  July  4,  1879.  Later,  from  the  principal 
town  of  Market  Lake,  merchandise  and  passengers  were 
taken  by  wagon  to  Rexburg,  twenty-two  miles  away.  This 
rail  service  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pioneers. 

A  branch  line  from  Idaho  Falls,  under  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Railroad,  reached  Rexburg  on  the  evening 
/'of  November  22,  1899,  an  occasion  for  much  rejoicing.  Now 
goods  and  passengers  were  brought  into  the  heartland  of  the 
productive  region,  and  various  agricultural  products  shipped 
without  the  added  cost  of  transporting  them  for  the  consider- 
able distance  to  Market  Lake. 

By  the  fall  of  1915,  a  "loop"  railroad  line  from  Idaho 
Falls  was  constructed  on  both  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
upper  valley,  through  St.  Anthony,  providing  additional  serv- 
ice to  the  agricultural  interests.  This  belt  line  continues  to 
furnish  a  valuable  marketing  service  to  the  wheat  and  potato 
producer. 

As  the  settlements  grew  in  population  and  industry,  im- 
proved roads  were  needed  for  vehicular  travel.  The  coming  of 
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the  automobile  as  a  result  of  mass  production,  made  this  form 
of  travel  available  to  literally  millions.  Therefore,  good  roads 
became  a  necessity  for  the  private  citizen  as  well  as  for  the 
transport  of  freight  and  passengers. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for  1913,  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  Good  Roads  Association  met  at  Rexburg 
with  Theodore  Turner,  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. Their  purpose  was  the  improving  of  a  highway  be- 
tween Pocatello  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  mak- 
ing it  a  part  of  the  highway  system.'  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing and  others,  this  objective  was  achieved;  and  by  1930,  the 
surface  oiling  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Sugar  City,  in- 
cluding the  Main  Street  of  Rexburg.  A  light  oiling  was  done 
on  the  road  between  Sugar  City  and  Macks  Inn.^  This  high- 
way, now  designated  as  U.S.  20-191,  has  fourteen  and  one- 
half  miles  of  good  paved  road  within  Madison  County.  Six 
major  structures  have  been  placed  on  this  highway  within  the 
county,  namely:  Lorenzo  Bridge,  constructed  in  1936;  Ban- 
nock Jim  Bridge,  1939;  Thornton  Overpass  of  the  railroad, 
1938;  South  Fork  Teton  River  Bridge  1971;  North  Fork 
Teton  River  Bridge,  1932;  and  Sugar  City  Overpass  of  the 
railroad,  1939.  Idaho  State  Highway  33  between  the  Sugar 
City  junction  and  Teton  County  to  the  east,  covers  eleven 
and  eight-tenths  miles  within  Madison  County,  plus  in  excess 
of  five  miles  as  a  common  boundary  between  Fremont  and 
Madison  counties.  The  Canyon  Creek  Bridge  constructed 
in  1932,  later  to  be  rebuilt,  is  the  major  structure,  through 
a  smaller  bridge  spans  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River, 
Idaho  State  Highway  88,  west  of  Rexburg,  has  nine  and 
forty-four  hundredths  miles  within  the  county  with  one  major 
structure,  a  bridge  which  spans  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  built  in  1960.  These  present  bridges  are  replacements 
of  former  bridges. 


^Tlie  Current-Journal,  December  22,  1913. 
'Ibid. 
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Social  and  economic  changes  have  increased  the  import- 
ance of  highway  transportation,  while  the  significance  of  rail- 
road service  has  declined.  From  the  beginning,  in  addition  to 
hauling  freight  and  passengers,  the  railroads  were  given  the 
contract  to  haul  U.S.  Mail.  By  1956,  the  railroads  lost  the 
U.S.  Mail  contract,  which  was  taken  over  by  highway  truck 
delivery.  In  the  same  period,  freight  hauling  declined  and 
passenger  service  virtually  discontinued. 

The  transportation  trend  has  placed  a  great  traffic  burden 
on  the  main  highway  artery,  which  passes  through  Madison 
County.  In  order  to  bring  some  relief,  the  Idaho  State  High- 
way Department  is  currently  building  a  freeway  which  will 
pass  through  the  county.  The  freeway  will  go  through  Madi- 
son County,  lying  west  of  the  existing  railroad  line. 

Communications 

Radio  station  KRXK  broadcasts  from  studios  at  54  Col- 
lege Avenue,  Rexburg,  Idaho.  With  the  transmitter  located 
one  mile  north  of  Rexburg,  the  station  is  powered  with  a  thou- 
sand daytime  watts,  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  sun- 
set. Its  frequency  is  1230  kilocycles.  The  station  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Don  Ellis. 

The  Snake  River  Radio  and  Television  Company  was 
organized  principally  by  a  group  of  Rexburg  Business  and 
professional  men  with  the  articles  of  incorporation  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  date  of  April  5,  1950.  The 
business  was  incorporated  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
by  the  following:  Howard  R.  Chapman,  M.  F.  Rigby,  E.  L. 
Soule,  Russell  R.  Flamm,  Edwin  C.  Flamm,  and  T.  R.  Web- 
ster. The  following  January  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  a  license  and  call  letters  KRXK  to  the 
station.  The  station  operated  both  AM  and  FM  frequencies 
from  a  newly-constructed  building  on  the  hill  at  the  south  end 
of  Second  East.  The  station  location  and  transmitter  were 
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nearly  one  mile  in  elevation.  The  station  was  first  managed  by 
Howard  R.  Chapman,  and  later  by  Merrill  Skinner. 

In  September,  1955,  the  company  sold  the  station  to 
Alfred  E.  Shumate,  who  abandoned  the  FM  frequency  and  in 
time  had  the  power  increased  from  250  watts  to  a  thousand 
daytime  watts.  Mr.  Shumate  and  his  wife,  Mae  Floyd,  with 
associates  continued  to  operate  the  station  until  June,  1968, 
when  the  building  was  sold  and  the  station  and  broadcasting 
rights  were  transferred  to  Don  Ellis. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  KRXK  radio  station  had 
been  independent  and  unaffiliated  until  then  Mr.  Ellis  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Broadcasting  Corporation.  The  sta- 
tion has  catered  to  the  various  elements  of  the  surrounding 
population  including  farming,  commercial  business,  and 
Ricks  College,  and  has  been  a  valuable  tool  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  the  airing  of  issues  important  to  a 
well-informed  public. "^ 

Telephone  Service 

The  first  telephone  service  in  the  Idaho  territory  was 
established  at  Hailey  in  September,  1883.  The  first  telephone 
service  in  the  Madison  County  area  was  connected  in  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  serving  twelve  customers,  each  of  whom  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually  in  advance  for  the  new  so- 
called  "muttering  machine."  Tom  Hamer,  W.  Crow,  F.  J. 
Hagenbarth,  Martin  Patrie,  and  Sam  Carruthers  incorporated 
the  Snake  River  Telephone  Company.  The  firm  built  a  toll 
line  from  Market  Lake  to  Rexburg  in  1 899. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bell  Company,  operating  in  the 
states  of  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  purchased  and  oper- 
ated the  local  faciHties  and  in  1911  sold  all  interest  to  the 
Mountain  States  Telephone.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  telephones  in  Madison  County  at  this  time. 


^Weston  Lawrence  and  Don  Ellis,  Dictation  April,  1972. 
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In  1930,  there  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tele- 
phones; in  1940,  one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  phones;  in 
1960,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  phones;  and 
in  1970,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  phones 
were  in  use.  The  office  staff  at  Rexburg  in  1950  showed  forty- 
three  employees,  most  of  them  operators.  In  statute  miles  of 
telephone  wire,  the  company  showed  forty-two  miles  in  Madi- 
son County  in  1950,  and  ten  times  that  presently. 

Presently,  there  are  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  telephones  in  Madison  County  with  six  thousand 
five  hundred  of  them  in  Rexburg.  Research,  automation,  and 
centralization  have  lowered  the  number  of  employees  in  Rex- 
burg to  ten,  including  manager  Clyde  Anderson.  Mountain 
Bell  has  invested  three  million  dollars  in  Madison  County's 
communications  needs  and  improvements  since  1967." 

Newspapers 

When  Rexburg  was  established  there  were  four  news- 
papers being  published  in  southeastern  Idaho.  Phineas  Temp- 
est was  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  men  in  this  immediate 
area.  He  founded  the  Rexburg  Press  in  1887.  This  paper  was 
succeeded  by  the  Silver  Hammer  with  Ben  E.  Rich  as  editor. 
The  Fremont  County  Journal  was  begun  in  1898,  edited  by 
Thomas  E.  Bassett  with  the  last  issue,  a  special  edition,  pub- 
lished on  May  30,  1900.  Thereafter  the  Snake  River  Current, 
a  Democrat  paper,  was  begun  and  soon  it  was  merged  with 
the  Fremont  County  Journal  to  form  the  Current-Journal.  In 
1906  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  obtained  control  of  the  Current-Jour- 
nal, which  was  renamed  the  Rexburg  Journal  in  1917.  This 
weekly  newspaper  espoused  the  Democrat  philosophy  through 
the  Porter  family,  its  owners,  editors,  and  publishers. 


^Clyde   Anderson,    Dictation   March,    1972.   Supplemented   with   information 
from  John  Kirk  Executive  Department  of  Mountain  Bell  of  Boise,  letter  of 
March  2,  1972. 
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The  Rexburg  Standard,  long  a  competing  paper,  was  the 
Republican  paper,  founded  in  1907  by  William  and  Joseph 
Adams  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Later  James  H.  Wallis  was  associated 
with  them,  and  they  formed  a  newspaper  corporation.  In  1909 
the  corporation  was  purchased  by  W.  Lloyd  Adams,  who  at 
Sugar  City  had  been  pubhshing  the  Sugar  City  Times  since 
1905.  Miss  Nettie  Garner  played  a  primary  role  in  the  news- 
paper business  in  Madison  County  as  an  employee  of  W. 
Lloyd  Adams,  first  at  Sugar  City,  thereafter  at  Rexburg  in  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  Rexburg  Standard. 

The  publishing  office  for  the  Standard  was  on  the  north 
side  of  East  Main  for  awhile;  later,  it  was  moved  across  the 
street  and  further  east.  The  owner  of  the  competing  paper,  the 
Current-Journal,  was  located  on  adjacent  premises.  Mr. 
Adams  subsequently  purchased  ground  south  of  the  bank  and 
constructed  his  newspaper  office,  where  it  is  today  at  23 
South  1st  East.  After  College  Avenue  was  laid  out,  the  Por- 
ters relocated  the  Rexburg  Journal  in  their  building  on  the 
east  side  of  College  Avenue.  John  C.  Porter  bought  the  Rex- 
burg Standard  and  the  publishing  plant  in  1942.  Another  son, 
Arthur  C.  Porter,  bought  the  Rexburg  Journal  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  thereafter  the  two  brothers  were  in  vigorous  compe- 
tition through  their  respective  paper  enterprises.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1953,  John  C.  bought  the  competing  paper  from  his 
brother  Arthur,  who  at  that  time  went  into  the  job  printing 
business.  Both  papers  are  published  from  the  present  plant 
location,  though  each  paper  continues  to  be  issued  once  a 
week  under  its  former  name.  The  Rexburg  Standard  is  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday  for  delivery  and  the  Rexburg  Journal  is  de- 
livered to  subscribers  on  Thursday  evening.  The  two  papers 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  three  thousand  one  hundred. 

Of  recent  date  Mr.  John  C.  Porter  and  his  staff  inaugu- 
rated a  cold-type  printing  press  (offset),  in  place  of  the  hot- 
type  printing  process  formerly  used.  This  new  method  greatly 
faciUtates  the  publishing  and  enables  the  printing  plant  at 
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Rexburg  to  do  the  printing  for  many  other  weekly  papers  in 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. ' 

Electrical  Power 

Early  in  the  year  1 900,  a  Salt  Lake  City  corporation  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  James  Hughes  made  application  for  a  fran- 
chise in  St.  Anthony  to  construct  and  maintain  a  system  of 
electrical  light  and  water  works.  There  was  considerable  op- 
position to  granting  a  franchise,  but  after  prolonged  discus- 
sion a  franchise  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hughes,  though  because 
of  inaction  on  his  part,  it  was  forfeited. 

In  July,  1901,  the  city  granted  a  franchise  to  J.  T.  Sibley 
and  Levi  Carter  to  build  an  electric  power  and  water  system. 
It  was  later  sold  to  F.  W.  Blackford,  an  agent  for  the  Hodgens 
Brothers  Bank  of  Butte,  Montana.  The  Egin  Canal  Company 
and  Mr.  Blackford  made  an  agreement  in  August,  1901, 
whereby  Blackford  had  a  right-of-way  in  the  Egin  Canal  from 
where  it  left  the  river  to  where  the  St.  Anthony  power  plant 
was  built. 

Appearing  before  the  St.  Anthony  city  council  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1901,  C.  D.  Vail,  represented  the  Butte  company  and 
asked  for  a  change  in  the  franchise  to  provide  more  favorable 
terms  to  the  company.  The  city  declined  to  do  this.  In  the 
meantime,  construction  of  the  power  plant  and  water  system 
had  begun.  In  January,  1902,  the  city  did  grant  a  new  fran- 
chise as  authorized  by  Ordinance  No.  49;  and,  as  construction 
of  the  power  plant  had  been  continuing,  the  plant  was  suffi- 
ciently completed  in  June,  1902,  to  turn  street  lights  on  in  St. 
Anthony  for  the  first  time. 

C.  D.  Vail,  after  obtaining  a  twenty  year  franchise  from 
St.  Anthony  assigned  all  of  his  interests  to  Thomas  M. 
Hodgens  and  others  of  Butte.  They  incorporated  the  St. 
Anthony  Light  and  Power  Company  in  February,  1903.  The 

°John  C.  Porter,  Dictation  1972. 
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capital  stock  of  the  corporation  was  fifty  thousand  dollars 
with  five  thousand  shares  at  ten  dollars  each.  T.  M.  Hodgens 
held  all  but  two  shares.  By  July  of  the  same  year  the  Company 
was  furnishing  their  patrons  with  a  day  circuit  and  was  adver- 
tising that  power  would  be  "rented"  cheaply  to  anyone  install- 
ing electric  motors.  The  service  appeared  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  demand  therefore  continued  to  increase  so  that  by  De- 
cember, 1905,  it  was  necessary  to  install  a  new  one  hundred 
horsepower  alternating  current  generator. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  St.  Anthony  Light  and 
Power  Company  expanded  its  facilities  by  purchasing  and  in- 
corporating into  its  system  other  electrical  power  companies 
in  the  area.  In  July,  1908,  the  company  purchased  the  Rex- 
burg  Light  and  Power  Company  which  operated  a  one  hun- 
dred kilowatt  steam  plant  at  Rexburg.  The  facility  was  in  such 
poor  condition  that  it  was  soon  dismantled.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  the  Fremont  County  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany and  certain  rights  of  the  Teton  Irrigation  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  were  also  purchased.  The  company  immedi- 
ately erected  a  six  thousand  six  hundred  volt  power  line  be- 
tween St.  Anthony  and  Rexburg  by  way  of  Teton  and  Sugar 
City.  This  resulted  in  an  interconnection  with  the  St.  Anthony, 
Teton,  and  Rexburg  plants,  and  improved  service  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  communities. 

The  Idaho  Power  and  Transportation  Company  was 
building  a  transmission  line  up  the  Snake  River  Valley  by 
way  of  Rigby  towards  St.  Anthony.  At  this  time  the  expanded 
facilities  of  the  St.  Anthony  Light  and  Power  Company  were 
experiencing  difficulties,  such  as  broken  pistons  on  the  steam 
engine  to  lack  of  water  because  of  slush  ice  on  the  Snake 
River.  Consequently,  the  faciUties  of  the  Idaho  Power  and 
Transportation  Company  were  welcome.  A  transaction  com- 
pleted in  November,  1909,  transferred  the  entire  ownership 
of  the  St.  Anthony  Light  and  Power  Company  to  the  Idaho 
Power  and  Transportation  Company.  On  April  19,  1913,  this 
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electrical  power  corporation  transferred  its  ownership  to  the 
Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 

In  the  course  of  years  for  administrative  purposes  and  ef- 
ficiency, the  Rexburg  Division  of  the  Utah  Power  and  Light 
was  set  up.  The  geographical  area  of  the  division  extends 
from  the  Montana  line  south  to  Wapello  and  from  Arco  on 
the  west  to  the  Teton  River  in  Teton  County  on  the  east.  In 
1947,  it  was  estimated  that  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  entire  region  had  reached  a  maximum  consumption  need 
of  twelve  thousand  kilowatts.  The  growth  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  however,  has  been  phenomenal  with  a  current  high 
capacity  to  distribute  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  kilo- 
watts to  the  consumers  of  this  division  of  the  company.  The 
city  of  Idaho  Falls  is  not  included  in  these  figures.  Power 
is  wheeled  into  the  area  from  water  producing  electric  dyna- 
mos and  steam  generated  electric  plants.  By  agreement  Idaho 
Power  is  also  brought  into  the  area  on  these  transmission 
lines. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  electric  power  in  recent  years 
is  attributed  to  several  factors,  including:  electric  motors  used 
with  the  irrigation  sprinkler  systems  on  the  Rexburg  Bench; 
increase  in  population  of  Madison  County  and  Rexburg;  and 
the  heating  of  residential  homes  electrically.  Demand  for 
electric  power  in  the  county  has  brought  about  the  installa- 
tion of  five  sub-stations  that  reduce  high  voltage  down  to 
usable  levels.  The  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company  office  is 
located  on  Main  Street  in  Rexburg.  A  service  center  is  lo- 
cated two  blocks  north  and  two  blocks  west  of  the  main  office. 
Sixty  people  are  now  employed  by  this  power  company  in  the 
district,  managed  by  Roland  J.  (Bud)  Rhees.'' 

A  United  States  Government  agency,  known  as  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration  (R.E.A.),  cooperative,  has  construc- 
ted power  lines  and  furnished  electric  power  to  rural  users  in 
Madison  County  since  August,  1940.' 

^^Roland  Rhees  and  Parker  Gray,  Dictation  1972. 
'Burt  Roberts,  Dictation  1972. 
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Wilford  L.  Jensen  of  Burton  community,  was  foremost  in 
leadership  in  bringing  electric  service  to  rural  families  in  the 
county.  Working  cooperatively  with  other  interested  persons 
in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  a  power  line  was  construc- 
ted from  Ashton,  at  which  point  the  first  source  of  power 
was  obtained  from  Utah  Power  and  Light.  From  rural  fami- 
lies a  feasibility  standard  had  to  be  obtained,  namely:  Three 
family  users  per  mile  of  service  line,  five  dollars  membership, 
and  a  user  guarantee  of  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  month  for  one  year.  By  complying  with  these  conditions, 
much  needed  electric  power  was  brought  to  rural  families. 

Natural  Gas 

The  Intermountain  Gas  Company,  an  Idaho  PubHc  utihty, 
extended  its  natural  gas  lines  into  Madison  County  in  1965, 
with  the  first  customer  given  service  in  Rexburg  on  July  22, 
1965.  The  district  office  located  on  College  Avenue  in  Rex- 
burg serves  the  counties  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Fremont. 
Currently  gas  lines  are  being  extended  into  Fremont  County 
serving  the  communities  of  Parker  and  St.  Anthony.  Joe  An- 
this  is  in  charge  of  the  Rexburg  District. 

Intermountain  Gas  Company  is  a  regulated  utility  dis- 
tributing natural  gas  to  customers  in  thirty-one  counties  of 
southern  Idaho.  It  was  incorporated  under  laws  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  1950.  Construction  of  the  distribution  system  was 
begun  in  1956  with  the  first  customers  being  served  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year. 

Intermountain  receives  its  supply  of  natural  gas  through  a 
fifteen  hundred  mile  long,  twenty-six  inch  pipeline  extending 
from  the  San  Juan  Basin  in  New  Mexico  to  Canada.  In  the 
fall  of  1958,  gas  was  also  turned  into  this  line  from  the  Peace 

River  fields  in  British  Columbia,  making  this  pipeline,  which 
has  been  called  the  "Scenic  Inch,"  the  only  major  pipeline  in 
the  nation  with  a  supply  of  gas  at  both  ends. 
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In  Madison  County,  Intermountain  Gas  delivered  nine 
million  eight  hundred  fifty  thousand  therms  of  natural  gas  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1972.  This  was  served  through  fifty 
miles  of  three  inch  equivalent  pipe  size  in  mains  and  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  individual  service  lines  to  custo- 
mers amounting  to  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  service  lines.  Intermountain  has  four  full  time 
employees  in  the  Rexburg  area.  In  1971  the  company  paid 
thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  Madison 
County  in  taxes.^ 

This  chapter  includes  social  history  as  well  as  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  County.  Madison  is  privileged  to  have  a  large 
number  of  Japanese  families  and  their  history  is  unique  to  this 
country.  The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Miss  Diane 
Yamasaki  for  an  English  class  at  Ricks  College.  The  nature 
of  the  paper  and  the  historical  significance  it  has  for  Madison 
County  demands  that  it  be  included  in  this  book. 

The  Settlement  and  Adaption  of  the 
Japanese  People  in  the  Rexburg  Area 

The  Japanese  have  not  been  in  the  United  States  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  many  of  the  first  immigrants  are 
alive  today.  Subsequently,  each  generation  is  referred  to  by  a 
specific  name.  The  first  generation  immigrants  born  in  Japan 
are  referred  to  as  Issei.  Nisei  refers  to  the  second  generation 
born  in  the  United  States  to  Issei  parents,  and  the  third  gen- 
eration, referred  to  as  Sansei,  are  those  bom  in  the  United 
States  to  Nisei  parents.  (Miss  Yamasaki  is  a  Sansei.) 

The  first  Japanese  came  into  this  country  in  the  late 
1890's  or  early  1900's.  Most  of  them  arrived  on  the  western 
coast  in  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  These  earliest 
immigrants  were  young,  unmarried  men  who  had  generally 
four  to  six  years  of  schooling.  Before  coming  to  America  these 
men  immigrated  from  the  poorer  rural  areas.  Their  main  rea- 

*Walter  B.  Henry,  information  letter  and  1971  annual  report,  June  2,  1971. 
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son  for  coming  was  that  they  heard  that  America  was  a  land 
of  great  opportunity  and  fortune.  Such  rumors  as  "the  streets 
were  paved  with  gold"  lured  them  and  deceived  them.  Being 
from  a  poor  background  their  intentions  were  to  come  to 
America  for  a  year  or  two,  become  wealthy,  and  then  return 
to  Japan. 

Of  course,  not  all  came  for  the  same  exact  reasons.  Japan 
at  this  time  was  having  troubles  with  Russia  which  evolved 
into  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  There  was  Httle  economic  op- 
portunity for  lower  class  people,  and  also,  the  country  was 
becoming  crowded.  But  whatever  the  personal  reasons  were 
for  their  coming,  they  had  a  positive  attitude,  and  they  came 
filled  with  high  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  better  life  of  freedom, 
opportunity,  and  prosperity. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  United  States,  their  hopes  of 
returning  to  Japan  diminished  as  they  realized  that  things 
were  not  as  easy  as  they  had  dreamed.  Jobs  were  not  easy  to 
acquire  and  communication  was  difficult.  Many  men,  includ- 
ing those  who  later  settled  in  the  Rexburg  area,  found  jobs 
with  the  railroads.  At  this  time  railroads  were  just  being  built 
in  the  West  and  it  was  about  the  only  job  these  unskilled  peo- 
ple, who  could  not  talk  English  could  obtain.  "They  were 
desirable  workers  because  they  were  industrious,  wilUng  to 
work  for  low  wages,  and  uncomplaining  about  working  con- 
ditions."^ 

As  the  railroads  expanded  and  grew,  they  extended 
through  many  states  including  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colo- 
rado. Naturally  their  workers  went  with  them,  and  this 
brought  the  Japanese  into  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

The  working  conditions  for  the  railroads  were  poor  as 
was  the  pay,  so  some  left  the  railroads  and  started  working  for 
the  sugar  company  in  the  Rexburg  area  as  laborers,  and  most 


*Kitano,  Harry  H.  L.,  Japanese  Americans  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1969),  p.  15. 
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of  these  men  came  from  farming  backgrounds  which  made 
them  very  capable  for  such  jobs. 

The  first  Japanese  in  this  area  were  the  Shiratoris,  Ta- 
nagis,  and  Terazawas.  They  estabhshed  themselves  as  labor- 
ers on  the  Austin  ranch  near  Rexburg  in  1905.  Under  the 
leadership  of  these  three,  other  Japanese  were  encouraged  to 
work  with  them  in  this  area  which  extends  from  the  Sand 
Dunes  on  the  north  to  the  Snake  River  on  the  south.  A  thriv- 
ing sugar  beet  industry  necessitated  more  workers,  so  that  one 
hundred  fifty  Japanese  had  settled  themselves  in  the  valley 
in  the  early  days.'"  Most  of  these  settlers  moved  on  after  a 
while  but  a  few,  about  thirty,  became  permanent  residents. 

After  laboring  in  the  sugar  fields  for  a  while,  many  of 
these  young  men  decided  that  they  would  like  to  farm  and 
work  for  themselves  so  they  began  leasing  farms.  At  this  time 
there  was  an  Alien  Land  Bill  in  Idaho,  as  well  as  in  other 
states,  which  made  it  illegal  for  aliens  of  oriental  ancestry  to 
buy  and  own  farms.  Therefore,  they  could  only  rent  land  to 
work  and  grow  their  own  crops,  but  this  was  still  better  than 
laboring  for  someone  else. 

Although  most  were  farmers,  a  few  of  these  early  pioneers 
engaged  in  other  businesses.  The  first  permanently  established 
store  was  operated  by  T.  Jeo  handling  Japanese  goods,  fol- 
lowed by  T.  Numoto  in  Rexburg.  The  first  successful  cafe 
estabhshed  in  St.  Anthony  was  in  1930  by  Harry  Hosoda. 
There  were  others  prior  to  that  in  Rexburg  but  they  were  short 
lived."" 

After  becoming  settled  in  one  place  and  growing  their 
own  crops,  to  these  young  immigrants  the  need  for  wives  was 
even  more  deeply  felt.  It  was  a  Japanese  custom  to  have  mar- 
riages arranged  by  either  relatives  or  friends,  known  as  go-be- 
tweens. These  go-betweens  would  go  about  matchmaking,  se- 
lecting whom  they  thought  would  fit  together  by  comparing 

'"John  Sakota,  ".  .  .  Up  Yellowstone  Way,"  The  Pacific  Citizen,  December  20, 
1957,  p.  1. 
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backgrounds  and  examining  qualities  such  as  suitability  of 
families.  So  the  Issei  sent  back  to  Japan  for  their  picture 
brides.  My  grandmother  was  a  picture  bride  whose  marriage 
to  my  grandfather  was  arranged  by  relatives  in  Japan.  She 
came  over  to  America  in  April  of  1917.  She  had  never  even 
seen  my  grandfather  before  he  went  to  Seattle  where  he  picked 
her  up  after  her  arrival.  Grandpa  then  brought  her  back  and 
started  farming  on  a  small  farm  about  three  miles  northeast 
of  Rexburg. 

Settlement  for  the  Issei  was  not  easy.  They  had  many 
problems  and  obstacles  to  overcome.  One  of  their  biggest 
problems  was  that  of  the  language  barrier.  These  immigrants 
knew  no  English,  making  everything  more  difficult  than  it 
would  have  been  had  they  known  the  language.  The  following 
story  illustrates  this  problem:  Zenzo  Miura  relates  this  story 
about  going  to  the  grocery  store  to  purchase  some  eggs.  As  he 
entered  the  store,  no  eggs  were  visible  where  he  might  lead  the 
clerk  to  what  he  wanted.  As  a  last  resort,  he  took  a  piece  of 
white  paper  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball  and  dropped  it  cackling 
like  a  hen.  The  clerk  readily  understood  and  gave  him  the 
eggs.'' 

The  Issei  also  suffered  the  problems  of  other  early  settlers 
such  as  poverty,  crude  equipment,  and  hard  conditions.  My 
dad  recalls  that  they  did  not  even  have  a  well,  so  they  strained 
the  bugs  out  of  canal  water  and  used  it  for  drinking  water. 
One  Christmas  they  took  a  pig  to  town  and  sold  it  for  fifteen 
dollars.  They  bought  groceries  and  then  they  spent  fifteen 
cents  apiece  on  each  child  for  Christmas.''' 

Another  big  problem  faced  by  the  Japanese  people  was 
that  of  acceptance.  They  found  that  they  were  discriminated 
against  and  rejected.  The  reasons  for  this  discrimination  are 
rather  vague  and  varied  ranging  from  looking  different  to 
working  too  hard  and  dihgently.  "They  found  that  rather  than 

''Ibid.  p.  3. 
''Ibid.  p.  1. 

"Haruo  Yamasaki,  Dictation  February  23,  1971. 
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being  praised  for  their  industry,  they  were  accused  of  lowering 
standards  of  Hving.  Instead  of  being  hailed  as  pioneers  of  the 
still  undeveloped  West,  they  were  regarded  as  intruders.  Poli- 
ticians found  in  them  a  convenient  scapegoat,  harrassing  them 
with  cries  of  the  'yellow  peril.'  ""  Despite  these  hardships  the 
Issei  accepted  this  racial  discrimination  and  kept  trying  for 
acceptance.  They  overlooked  it  and  were  determined  to  be 
successful. 

In  a  few  years  the  Issei  had  families  and  wanted  the  best 
for  them.  They  wanted  them  to  be  accepted  and  encouraged 
them  to  work  hard  and  do  well  in  American  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  though,  they  wanted  them  to  be  taught  the  ways 
and  customs  of  Japan.  So  in  the  summer  of  1925  with  Mr. 
Riyujin  as  president,  they  built  a  Japanese  school  and  called  it 
Toai  Gakuen.  Grades  one  through  high  school  were  taught 
with  the  first  teacher  being  Momojiro  Kobayashi.'"  School  was 
held  during  the  summer  from  nine  to  three  until  World  War 
II.  The  children  were  taught  Japanese  ways  and  reading  and 
writing  of  the  Japanese  language.  The  school  was  in  Burton 
about  two  miles  southwest  of  Rexburg,  and  still  stands  today. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  came  greater  hard- 
ships and  discrimination.  From  the  Pacific  coast  the  Japanese 
were  evacuated  and  relocated  in  camps.  This  was  another 
reason  for  some  families  to  move  into  the  Rexburg  area. 
There  was  a  camp  located  in  Minidoka,  Idaho,  and  when 
they  were  released  to  obtain  work  on  farms  and  other  types  of 
work,  a  few  settled  around  Rexburg. 

The  most  difficult  hardship  was  that  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Many  gas  stations  and  cafes  around  here  posted  signs 
saying  "No  Japs."  Of  course,  not  all  people  were  like  this. 
There  were  also  some  that  stood  up  for  the  Japanese  people 
and  treated  them  with  respect  and  decency. 


"William  Hosokowa,  "For  Better  Americans  in  a  Greater  America,"  Pacific 
Citizen,  December  20-27,  1968,  p.  1. 
^^Sakota,  op.  cit.  p.  3. 
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The  Japanese  reaction  to  this  prejudice  was  seemingly 
tranquil  in  view  of  the  treatment  they  received.  They  accepted 
it  as  something  that  could  not  be  helped,  and  although  many 
times  they  were  angered  at  some  of  the  actions  of  other  people, 
they  were  never  really  bitter. 

During  this  critical  period,  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try could  not  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  November  of  1942,  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese- American 
Citizens  League  held  a  solemn  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  and  at 
that  time  decided  to  request  the  government  to  let  them  serve 
their  country  and  prove  their  loyalty.  From  this  request  was 
formed  the  442nd  Battalion  composed  of  Japanese  Americans, 
and  it  became  known  as  the  most  decorated  unit  in  American 
mihtary  history.'"" 

In  1953  a  law  was  passed  which  enabled  ahens  of  Japan- 
ese descent  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
help  of  Arthur  Porter,  Sr.  of  Rexburg,  who  was  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  night  school  was  organ- 
ized by  the  J  ACL  and  offered  to  the  Issei.  They  attended 
twenty-five  class  sessions  of  two  hours  each  taught  by  John 
Hasley.  After  passing  a  satisfactory  test,  most  of  the  Issei 
received  their  naturalization  papers  in  November,  1955.'^ 

Indeed,  these  Japanese  pioneers  earned  their  citizenship 
and  did  much  to  make  a  path  for  others  to  follow.  As  stated 
in  the  Pacific  Citizen,  December  20,  1957: 

What  the  Issei  pioneers  have  accomplished  though 
hardly  sensational  in  itself,  collectively  has  impressed  the 
community  at  large  so  that  the  Nisei  who  has  profited 
now  holds  a  responsibility  to  keep  it  that  way  by  being 
like  their  parents:  men  of  integrity,  of  honesty,  and 
showing  respect  and  loyalty  towards  their  elders.  These 
are  priceless  contributions  to  the  Nisei,  and  to  those  that 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  cherished  guideposts.^* 


^"Kitano.  op.  cit.  p.  42. 
"Yamasaki.  op.  cit. 
'"Sakota.  op.  cit.  p.  3. 
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Like  many  immigrants  in  this  country,  the  Japanese  have 
tried  to  adapt  to  their  situation  and  surroundings.  Through 
the  generations  a  great  change  can  be  seen  in  action,  dress, 
and  thought  from  the  ways  and  language  of  old  Japan  to  the 
fast  moving,  fast  thinking  ways  of  America  today.  Some  of 
the  strongest  old  beliefs  seen  in  the  Issei  are  no  longer  present 
in  the  Sansei.  In  other  words  they  have  become  Americanized. 
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CHAPTER   10 

CREATION  OF 
MADISON  COUNTY 

Madison  County  was  created  by  an  Enabling  Act  of  the 
Idaho  legislature  on  February  18,  1913.  It  was  the  thirty- 
third  county  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  creation,  its  eastern 
boundary  extended  to  the  Wyoming  Une  and  included  Teton 
Valley.  The  leading  legislators  agreed  that  the  territory  would 
be  separated  to  organize  Teton  County  in  the  next  legislature. 
This  was  done  in  1915,  resulting  in  the  present  boundaries  of 
this  county.' 

'The  present-day  Madison  County  boundary  line  legally  described  as:  begin- 
ning at  the  southwest  corner  of  section  thirty-four,  township  four  north,  range 
forty-one  east;  Southern  Boundary.  Thence  easterly  along  the  township  line  be- 
tween townships  three  and  four  north  to  a  point  two  miles  east  of  the  range  line 
which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  between  ranges  forty-two  and  forty-three  east; 
Eastern  boundary.  Thence  north  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  Teton 
river,  where  said  river  intersects  the  section  line  between  sections  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  township  seven  north,  range  forty-three  east;  Northern  boundary. 
Thence  down  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  said  Teton  river  to  where  the 
same  intersects  the  range  line  between  ranges  forty-one  and  forty-two  east;  thence 
south  to  the  townships  line  between  townships  six  &  seven  north;  thence 
forty  east;  thence  north  one  mile,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-five; 
thence  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty  four,  township  seven  north, 
range  thirty-nine  east;  thence  north  two  miles  to  the  northeast  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two,  township  and  range  last  aforesaid,  thence  west  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  section  twenty-one,  township  seven  north  range,  thirty-eight  east; 
Western  boundary.  Thence  south  on  the  section  line  between  sections  twenty-one 
and  twenty-two,  township  and  range  last  aforesaid,  to  the  township 
line  between  townships  six  and  seven  north;  thence  continuing  in  a 
southerly  direction  on  the  line  which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  the  section 
line  between  sections  three  and  four,  township  six  north,  range  thirty-eight 
east,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  said  township;  thence  south  along  the  section 
line  between  sections  three  and  four,  township  five  north,  range  thirty-eight  east, 
to  where  the  same  intersects  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Snake  River; 
thence  up  the  center  channel  of  said  Snake  River  to  the  junction  of  the  North 
and  South  Forks  of  the  Snake  River,  and  continuing  up  the  center  channel  of 
said  South  Fork  of  Snake  River  to  where  the  same  intersects  the  section  line  that 
runs  due  east  between  sections  twenty-three  and  twenty-six,  township  four  north, 
range  forty  east;  thence  east  on  said  section  line  last  aforesaid  in  said  last  men- 
tioned township  and  range  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  twenty-eight,  town- 
ship four  north,  range  forty-one  east;  thence  south  two  miles  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 
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The  following  historical  sketch  is  in  order  to  provide  back- 
ground information  of  the  new  county.  An  interview  of  two  of 
Rexburg's  leading  citizens,  both  publishers  of  newspapers,  was 
taken  in  1963  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
county.  From  this  discussion  between  W.  Lloyd  Adams  and 
Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  comes  an  insight  into  the  maneuvering  done 
in  order  to  achieve  county  status. 

At  the  time  Rexburg  became  a  community,  this  county 
was  part  of  Oneida  County,  which  had  been  organized  Jan- 
uary 22,  1864,  with  Soda  Springs  as  the  county  seat.  Later 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Malad  City.  County  business 
was  conducted  there  until  Bingham  County  was  created  on 
January  13,  1885,  with  Blackfoot  as  the  county  seat.  The  Rex- 
burg area  remained  in  Bingham  County  until  March  4,  1893, 
when  Fremont  County  was  created.  This  county  embraced  the 
territory  which  would  subsequently  be  divided  to  form  the 
additional  counties  of  Clark,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Teton. 

W.  Lloyd  Adams,  on  the  occasion  of  the  newspaper  inter- 
view mentioned  above,  recalled: 

At  the  time  that  old  Fremont  County  was  created, 
Rexburg  had  about  six  hundred  people  and  St.  Anthony 
had  only  one  hundred.  "Old  Dad"  Moon,  of  St.  An- 
thony, owned  most  of  the  property  up  there  and  when 
the  bill  came  up  creating  the  county,  he  went  to  Boise 
and  convinced  the  Rexburg  delegation  that  Rexburg 
would  soon  be  made  the  county  seat  because  ot  its  size, 
but  that  he  could  arrange  for  the  governor  to  select  Rex- 
burg people  for  the  county  offices  if  they  would  consent 
to  having  St.  Anthony  made  the  county  seat  "tempo- 
rarily." This  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Rexburg  were  never  able  to  get  the  county  seat 
changed,  and  this  became  a  strong  point  of  contention 
between  the  two  cities  for  over  twenty  years. 

Pursuant  to  the  creation  of  Fremont  County,  Governor 
Connell  appointed  the  necessary  county  officials  and  desig- 
nated St.  Anthony  as  temporary  county  seat.  The  final  de- 
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cision  for  the  location  of  the  county  seat  was  to  be  determined 
in  the  fall  election  of  1894.  Market  Lake  (Roberts),  Rex- 
burg,  and  St.  Anthony  respectively  rallied  for  support  and 
each  vigorously  contended  for  the  seat  of  government.  The 
vital  issue  was  decided  September  22,  1894,  in  favor  of  St. 
Anthony.  This  was  an  astounding  shock  to  the  people  of  Rex- 
burg,  since  Rexburg  had  the  advantages  of  population  and 
central  location. 

Mr.  Porter  stated: 

In  1912,  Mr.  Adams,  then  president  of  the  Rexburg 
Commercial  Club  .  .  .  [later  the  Chamber  of  Commerce], 
suggested  that  Rexburg  put  its  efforts  into  a  drive  to 
divide  the  county.  The  commercial  club  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  try  to  get  such  a  division  effected.  This  com- 
mittee resigned,  however,  when  both  political  parties 
pledged  in  their  platforms  that  they  were  opposed  to 
county  division  until  the  people  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Adams  called  a  meeting  to  map  strategy  for 
dividing  the  county  soon  after  the  legislature  convened  in 
Boise  in  1913,  but  only  Ross  J.  Comstock,  Arthur  Por- 
ter, and  Hyrum  Ricks  responded.  These  men  were  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  county  division  and  urged  Adams  to 
go  to  Boise  and  to  do  whatever  was  possible. 

R.  S.  (Steve)  Hunt,  a  very  prominent  man  from 
Rexburg,  was  the  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Rexburg  that  year.  John  W.  Hart,  from 
Rigby,  was  the  senator  representing  the  old  Fremont 
county. 

"I  went  to  Sen.  Hart  and  asked  him  if  he  would  sup- 
port county  division."  Mr.  Adams  said,  "But  Senator 
Hart  referred  me  to  the  platform  of  both  parties  and  said, 
'I  can  never  break  that  platform.  We  are  opposed  to 
county  division  until  such  a  time  as  the  people  decide  on 
it.'  Senator  Hart,"  Mr.  Adams  replied,  "How  can  the 
people  decide?  Wouldn't  it  be  reasonable  and  logical  to 
have  the  legislature  provide  that  the  county  be  divided 
provided  it  is  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  people  con- 
cerned? Wouldn't  that  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  pledge?" 
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Senator  Hart  agreed  and  promised  that  if  the  at- 
torney general  felt  that  such  an  action  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  legislature  that  he  would  support  a 
bill  to  that  effect. 

"I  went  to  the  attorney  general,  J.  H.  Peterson,  who 
was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  told  him  my  story  and  after  a 
study  of  the  problem  he  found  that  Canyon  County  had 
been  created  in  the  same  fashion.  I  took  a  statement  to 
this  effect  to  Senator  Hart,"  Lloyd  continued.  Hart  then 
promised  to  get  the  bill  through  the  Senate  if  it  could 
clear  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  from  Rigby  were  also  trying  to  get 
Jefferson  County  cut  away  from  the  old  Fremont  County 
and  began  to  work  with  Adams.  Originally  Lloyd  had 
been  pressing  for  the  two  counties  with  Rexburg  and 
Roberts  as  the  county  seats,  but  decided  to  let  them  have 
Rigby  as  the  county  seat  in  order  to  get  support  of 
Robert  Gilchrist,  the  Representative  from  that  area. 

"I  employed  attorney  general  J.  H.  Peterson  to  draw 
the  bill  creating  Madison  County.  I  gave  him  one  hun- 
dred dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  and  I  had  very  little," 
Mr.  Adams  recalled.  He  was  paying  all  of  his  own  ex- 
penses while  in  Boise. 

Ashton  then  found  out  what  was  happening  and  sent 
a  representative  to  Boise  to  try  and  cut  one  more  piece 
off  from  the  old  Fremont  County.  They  drew  a  bill 
creating  a  county  with  Ashton  as  the  county  seat  and 
called  it  Yellowstone  County.  Adams  feared  that  this 
move  would  prejudice  the  chances  of  getting  the  Madison 
County  bill  through  the  legislature  as  this  was  too  much 
to  take  from  Fremont  County  all  at  once. 

"In  drawing  the  lines  for  the  counties,  Adams  tried 
to  avoid  conflict  with  Jefferson  and  Yellowstone  County 
bills  in  order  to  keep  their  support.  He  managed  to  avoid 
any  trouble  with  the  Jefferson  County  bill  because  he 
and  George  Hill,  Jefferson  County's  representative, 
worked  together. 

As  soon  as  the  Yellowstone  County  bill  was  intro- 
duced, however,  Adams  recalled,  "I  found  that  we  had  a 
conflict.   After  checking  the  bill  very  carefully,  I  dis- 
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covered  that  the  lines  of  Yellowstone  County  would  not 
fit  our  condition  very  well  and  that  I  would  have  to 
change  our  bill." 

Lloyd  was  reluctant  to  get  the  bill  amended,  how- 
ever, because  this  would  place  it  two  weeks  behind  the 
Jefferson  County  bill.  "The  logical  way  for  the  legislature 
to  feel  was  to  cut  off  Jefferson  and  Yellowstone  counties 
as  Ashton  was  about  seventeen  miles  from  St.  Anthony 
and  Rigby  twenty-five  miles  away.  With  Rexburg  being 
a  distance  of  only  ten  miles,  I  felt  that  we  would  then 
be  attached  to  Fremont  County  for  life." 

To  get  the  lead  on  the  Jefferson  County  bill,  Lloyd 
contacted  Frank  Reno  and  got  him  to  come  to  Boise  and 
protest  that  he  wanted  his  ranch  left  in  the  old  Fremont 
County.  His  ranch  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  what 
was  proposed  as  Jefferson  County. 

"You  will  notice  the  two  jogs  in  the  lines  between 
Jefferson  and  Clark  Counties  and  the  real  reason  for 
those  jogs  was  to  force  Jefferson  County  to  amend  their 
bill.  Then  we  all  three  had  to  go  in  to  amend  our  bills," 
Adams  said. 

Lloyd  was  not  content  to  just  have  the  Madison 
County  bill  come  up  at  the  same  time  the  others  would 
be  voted  on,  however.  He  contacted  Peter  G.  Johnson, 
speaker  of  the  House  and  very  powerful  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  asked  his  advice  on  how  to  move  things  along 
a  little  faster. 

"We  went  over  the  thing  carefully  and  decided  that 
if  I  would  get  the  Committee  on  County  Lines  and 
Boundaries  to  report  out  a  substitute  bill,  it  would  go 
right  on  the  calendar.  This  wouldn't  be  a  matter  of  wait- 
ing days,  but  only  hours." 

Johnson  and  Adams  then  went  to  see  Rep.  Hender- 
son of  Bannock  County,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
county  lines  and  boundaries  committee,  and  after  much 
persuasion  convinced  him  that  he  should  report  out  a 
substitute  bill. 

"I  then  went  to  Mr.  Wright  of  Montpelier,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  printing  committee  and  got  permission 
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to  have  the  bill  printed  during  the  next  night.  .  .  .  The 
bill  was  all  ready  to  lay  on  the  legislator's  desk  the  next 
morning. 

"It  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  bill  through  the  house. 
We  got  it  through  within  a  week  however,"  Adams  said. 
"The  bill  was  introduced  by  Steve  Hunt  on  January  28, 
and  was  passed  February  8,  [1913]  by  a  vote  of  35-8 
with  10  not  voting,"  Arthur  Porter  recalled. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  Lloyd  went  to 
Senator  Hart,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  he  had  served  there  for  twelve  years,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  to  get  the  bill  passed  by  the  body. 
"Can  you  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  it  today,"  I  asked 
him.  "Just  leave  that  to  me,  Lloyd,  I  think  I  will  do 
that,"  Sen.  Hart  replied. 

•i*  »!*  *!*  •I*  •$•  •!*  •!•  •!*  "W 
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There  was  a  brief  haggle  which  cost  Lloyd  another 
night's  sleep  before  the  governor  signed  the  bill.  A  pro- 
test committee  had  come  from  Teton  City.  Teton  had 
been  left  in  Fremont  County  because  Arthur  Porter, 
Henry  Flamm,  and  Ross  Comstock  had  gone  up  as  a 
committee  to  feel  them  out  before  the  legislature  and  had 
feared  that  they  would  not  support  the  division  and  all 
the  work  would  go  for  naught. 

Adams  stated  "I  conceived  the  idea  that  we  would  have 
the  governor's  picture  taken  signing  the  bill  and  arranged  for 
the  photographer,  John  Hart,  Robert  Gilchrist,  Steve  Hunt, 
and  myself  (self-appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
one),  to  come  to  the  office  and  hurry  the  governor  up.  I 
furnished  a  pen  for  Governor  Haines  to  sign  the  bill." 

One  immense  obstacle  had  been  overcome  along  the  way 
leading  to  county  status.  Though  the  legislature  had  passed 
the  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  Madison  County  and 
the  governor  had  signed  the  bill,  the  people  must  now  approve. 
Accordingly,  an  election  was  scheduled  for  November  7, 
1913,  to  give  the  voters  a  choice  of  approving  or  rejecting 
what  had  been  done.  The  Commercial  Club  organized  a  com- 
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mittee^  with  good  representation  from  each  community  to 
support  approval  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Adams  gives  credit  to  Mr. 
Porter  for  getting  the  people  out  to  vote  and  give  approval  to 
what  had  been  done.  Mr.  Porter  recalled, 

"The  people  decided  on  two  questions.  They  voted 
on  whether  or  not  to  create  the  county  and  which  city 
would  be  the  county  seat." 

The  final  vote  was  1,760  votes  in  favor  of  creating 
the  county  and  793  against.  In  Rexburg,  912  votes  were 
cast  and  only  seven  voters  disapproved  of  the  creation  of 
the  county. 

"On  November  8,  the  day  after  the  governor  had  pro- 
claimed the  creation  of  Madison  County,  a  big  celebration 
was  held  in  Rexburg,"  stated  Porter.  He  commented  further, 
"A  program  was  held  in  the  tabernacle  and  over  five  thou- 
sand people  attended.  A  big  barbecue  was  served  and  two 
steers,  six  pigs,  six  lambs,  and  two  thousand  loaves  of  bread 
were  prepared  for  the  activities." 

Governor  Haines  appointed  the  first  officials  of  Madison 
County  on  November  14  as  follows:  John  Taylor  of  Sunny- 
dale,  J.  K.  Orme  of  Sugar  City,  and  R.  G.  Meikle  of  Claw- 
son,  County  Commissioners;  John  Hegsted  as  auditor  and 
recorder;  Conrad  Walz  as  assessor;  Harry  Randall  as  treasur- 
er; Oliver  C.  Dalby  as  county  attorney;  L  N.  Corey  as  sher- 
iff; L.  T.  Perry  as  county  superintendent;  and  Ed  W.  Stacy 
as  coroner  (See  appendix  3).  These  officials  entered  in  upon 
the  performance  of  their  duties  on  January  5,  1914. 

Duties  of  County  Officials 

For  historical  purposes  a  brief  statement  follows  concern- 
ing the  tenure  of  office  and  the  duties  devolving  upon  these 

^The  Committee  members  were:  W.  Lloyd  Adams,  Chairman;  H,  J.  Flamm, 
Arthur  Porter,  Mark  Austin,  Nathan  Ricks,  R.  J.  Comstock,  R.  S,  Hunt,  Martin 
Green,  John  Taylor,  George  Pincock,  B.  J.  Lavery,  B.  R.  Harris,  Harry  Randall, 
J.  A.  Berry,  Ephraim  Peterson,  M.  Hillman,  Peter  Taylor,  Conrad  Walz,  I.  N. 
Corey,  John  Clements,  George  Chandler,  E.  P.  Clements,  O.  P.  Johannson,  J.  L. 
Jones,  J.  W.  Webster,  John  Hillman,  Joseph  Rigby,  W.  A.  Walker,  A.  Heath, 
and  James  Byrne. 
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county  officials,  whose  office  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  Idaho  Legislature. 

COMMISSIONERS— This  is  a  three  member  board,  each 
representing  a  geographical  district  and  possessed  with  high 
discretionary  powers  and  duties  which  are  enumerated  by 
law.  They  are  elected  to  either  a  two  or  four  year  term  and 
are  required  to  perform  the  following  duties;  supervise  the 
official  conduct  of  all  county  officers,  and  officers  of  all 
districts  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  county  charged  with 
assessing,  collecting,  safekeeping,  management  or  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys  and  revenues;  to  supervise  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries;  to  conduct  elections;  to  manage  and 
control  county  property;  and  to  fix  the  annual  salary  of 
both  elected  and  appointed  county  officials  excepting  the 
prosecuting  attorney  (Idaho  Code  31-801). 

CLERK  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURT,  AUDITOR  AND 
RECORDER — This  official  is  elected  to  a  four  year  term  of 
office  and  as  clerk  receives  for  filing  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  filed  in  the  district  court  of  the  county;  he  is  charged 
with  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, etc.  As  auditor,  he  is  a  finance  and  accountant  official 
for  the  county;  as  recorder,  he  is  the  official  custodian  of  all 
books,  records,  maps,  papers  and  legal  instruments  pertain- 
ing to  real  and  personal  property  filed  and  recorded  in  his 
office  (Idaho  Code  31-2301  and  31-2401) 

ASSESSOR — The  elected  term  of  this  official  was  changed 
from  two  years  to  four  years  in  1970  at  the  general  election. 
His  official  duties  include  the  following:  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  all  real  and  personal  property  within  the  county,  not 
exempt  by  law,  for  purposes  of  taxation;  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain an  up-to-date  plat  book  of  the  real  property  within  the 
county,  and  to  register  the  motor  vehicles  of  the  county  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  Department  ' 
of  law  enforcement.  The  nature  of  his  responsibilities  require 
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a  close  working  association  with  all  other  county  officials, 
particularly  the  commissioners,  auditor  and  recorder,  and 
treasurer.  (Idaho  Code  Title  63) 

TREASURER — The  term  for  which  this  officer  is  elected  is 
now  four  years,  following  the  November  election  of  1970.  He 
is  the  finance  officer  of  the  county  and  is  required  to  safely 
keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  county  and  apply  and  pay 
them  out  rendering  account  thereof  as  required  by  law. 
(Idaho  Code  31-2101) 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY— This  county  official,  elect- 
ed for  a  two  year  term,  (formerly  designated  District  Attorney 
of  a  Judicial  district  of  Idaho),  shall  be  a  practicing  attorney 
at  law  and  shall  perform  the  following  duties:  to  prosecute 
or  defend  all  actions  and  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal,  in 
behalf  of  the  county  and  State  of  Idaho  arising  within  the 
county,  and  sharing  responsibility  with  the  sheriff  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law;  to  give  advice  to  the  commissioners  and 
other  county  officials  concerning  public  county  business,  etc. 
(Idaho  Code  31-2601) 

SHERIFF — This  law  enforcement  officer  is  now  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  formerly  two  years,  and  is  required  to  per- 
form, among  others,  the  following  duties:  to  preserve  the 
peace;  to  arrest  and  take  before  the  proper  court  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  the  commission  of  public  offenses; 
to  serve  process  and  notices  in  both  criminal  and  civil  actions; 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Idaho  State  poHce,  etc.  (Idaho 
Code  31-2201) 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION— This 

county  school  official,  elected  for  a  two  year  term  had  charge 
of  and  supervised  all  public  schools  within  the  county  Class  A 
and  independent  school  districts.  His  duties  included:  visiting 
the  school  districts;  to  encourage  and  improve  classroom  dis- 

^The  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  abolished 
by  vote  of  the  people  on  November  2,  1948. 
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cipline  and  methods  of  instruction;  to  inspect  school  build- 
ings for  sanitation  and  proper  standards;  to  promote  a  greater 
professionaHsm  and  culture  among  the  teachers  of  the  county; 
and  to  act  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  up- 
grading of  school  conditions  within  the  county.' 

CORONER — This  two  year  term  elected  official  has  the  fol- 
lowing duties:  to  hold  inquests  into  the  cause  of  death  of 
human  beings;  to  bury  unclaimed  bodies;  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  sheriff  when  the  latter  is  incapacitated  or  until 
one  is  elected,  etc.  (Idaho  Code  31-2801 ) 

PROBATE  JUDGE — An  elected  officer  for  a  two  year  term, 
whose  duties  include  the  following:  to  act  as  a  committing 
magistrate;  to  have  jurisdiction  in  misdemeanor  criminal  of- 
fenses; to  hold  probate  courts,  including  probating  of  estates, 
guardianships  and  adoptions.* 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  indicate  the  many  responsibili- 
ties which  the  Madison  County  government  has  assumed  and 
faithfully  satisfied  down  through  the  years. 

One  of  the  first  needs  that  faced  the  new  county  was  to 
provide  housing  for  the  officials.  Facilities  were  leased  in  the 
^Id  Webster-Winter  building  on  East  Main  (upstairs  above 
the  present  day  businesses  of  Bowen  Music  and  the  Village 
Shop).  A  portion  of  the  premises  had  been  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  Commercial  Club.  The  old  dance  hall  in  the 
building  was  made  into  a  court  room  and  public  and  private 
offices  were  provided  for  all  of  the  officers.  A  jail  was  built  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  with  four  cells. 

By  December,  1920,  the  attractive  and  well-built  court- 
house seen  today  on  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Second  East 
in  Rexburg  was  finished  and  given  to  the  county  for  occu- 
pancy. Sundberg  &  Sundberg  were  the  architects  and  Charles 


The  office  of  county  probate  judge  was  abolished  January  11,   1971.  This 
function  is   now  performed   by  the  magistrate's  division  of  the  District  Court. 
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J.  Zollinger  was  awarded  the  contract  for  this  structure  which 
cost  approximately  one  hundred  twenty  thousand  dollars.^ 

In  conclusion  some  statistical  data  is  presented.  The 
average  elevation  in  the  county  is  about  five  thousand  feet. 
The  county  experiences  cold  winters  with  heavy  snow.  The 
summers  are  warm  with  cool  nights,  and  the  fall  season  is  an 
especially  pleasant  time.  In  1920  the  population  of  the  county 
was  9,167,  which  was  increased  to  only  9,186  twenty  years 
later.  In  1960  there  were  9,417  people  in  the  county.  In  1959, 
the  number  of  families  was  2,030  with  a  median  annual  in- 
come of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars. ""' 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  increased  population  of  the  county 
as  shown  in  the  census  of  1970  of  13,452  with  an  average 
family  income  in  the  year  1969  of  eight  thousand  sixty-three 
dollars.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  average  family 
income  of  the  whole  state.' 


^The  Rexburg  Journal,  December  24,  1920,  p.  1. 

^Idaho  Almanac   Territorial  Centennial  Edition,   J 863-1 963,  pp.  632-33. 

^Tfie  Rexburg  Standard,  February  24,  1972,  p.  1. 
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COUNTY  SERVICES 


Annual  budget  is  prepared  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, enumerating  and  classifying  expenditures.  The  an- 
nual budget  of  1972  for  Madison  County  is  nine  hundred 
thirty-four  thousand,  two  hundred  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ten 
cents.  The  expenditures  are  itemized  under  the  following  head- 
ings: Current  Expense  Fund;  Road  and  Bridge;  Indigent  and 
Welfare;  Noxious  Weeds;  Fair  Board  Building;  Ambulance 
Service;  Mosquito  Abatement,  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society;  Fair  Board;  Hospital  Maintenance;  Veteran's 
Commission;  Airport;  Revaluation;  Health  District  Seven; 
Solid  Waste  Disposal.  The  Airport  Commission,  Madison 
Memorial  Hospital,  The  Historical  Society,  the  Fair  Board 
and  others  submit  annual  budgets  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, who  in  turn  fix  the  levy,  collect  the  tax,  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  boards  for  use  as  budgeted. 

Within  the  county,  several  independent  taxing  units  have 
been  organized  according  to  law,  which  include  the  follow- 
ing: School  Districts  321  and  322  in  Madison  County  and 
portions  of  215  in  Fremont  County  and  251  of  Jefferson 
County;  six  cemetery  districts;  public  library  district;  cities  of 
Rexburg  and  Sugar;  flood  control  district  number  1 ;  a  small 
tax  in  behalf  of  the  Menan  Fire  District;  and  a  general  school 
tax.  Each  taxing  unit  prior  to  the  second  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  submits  to  the  county  the  amount  of  money 
in  terms  of  dollars  required.  The  county  imposes  a  tax  levy  to 
raise  the  amount  of  money  specified;  the  tax  is  collected  ac- 
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cording  to  statutory  procedure  and  turned  over  to  the  govern- 
ing authority  of  the  taxing  unit.' 

The  following  articles  illustrate  in  detail  how  the  money 
of  the  county  is  spent  to  provide  services  for  the  people. 

Cemeteries 

As  each  community  was  established  and  settled,  usually 
within  just  a  few  months,  the  need  arose  for  a  place  for  a 
loved  one  to  be  buried.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  medical 
care,  and  in  a  day  when  infant  mortality  was  great,  the  set- 
tlers were  called  upon  to  part  with  many  of  their  loved  ones. 
In  the  usual  instance,  a  spot  of  ground  having  good  drainage 
and  conveniently  located  in  the  community,  was  donated  by 
a  homesteader  for  a  cemetery.  In  the  early  pioneer  days,  no 
organized  group  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  cemetery, 
though  the  ward  bishopric  often  assumed  some  responsibility. 

Of  more  recent  years,  the  Idaho  legislature  has  provided 
legislation  for  a  program  for  the  care  and  adequate  mainten- 
ance of  the  cemeteries.  Cemetery  districts  are  now  organized 
with  the  power  to  tax.  Pursuant  to  this  enactment,  cemetery 
maintenance  districts  have  been  organized  and  governed  by 
a  three-man  commission.  There  are  six  cemetery  maintenance 
districts  within  Madison  County,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  on  these  boards  have  done  a  tremendous 
good  in  beautifying  the  cemeteries. 

Burton 

John  J.  Johnson  donated  a  three  acre  parcel  of  his  home- 
stead for  the  cemetery,  which  serves  the  communities  of  Bur- 
ton and  Independence.  In  recent  years,  by  means  of  a  sprink- 
ler irrigation  system,  the  water  source  being  from  a  deep  well, 
many  fine  improvements  have  been  achieved.  Heber  M.  Jen- 
sen is  chairman  of  the  cemetery  maintenance  district  board 
with  Nels  Hansen,  a  member,  and  Steve  L.  Spaulding,  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary. 

'Budget  of  Madison  County  for  1972. 
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Plano 

Joseph  S.  Brown  donated  ten  acres  more  or  less  as  a 
cemetery  site  for  the  Piano  community.  The  improvements 
have  been  made  possible  by  diverting  water  from  the  St.  An- 
thony Union  Canal,  through  a  sprinkler  system  which  enables 
the  growth  of  a  good  lawn  and  other  vegetation.  The  present 
members  of  the  board  are:  Blaine  Perrneud,  Vernon  L. 
Brown,  and  Ed  Davies. 

Rexburg 

Helena  Bach  Flamm  was  the  first  to  pass  away  in  the 
Rexburg  community,  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  a  selected  site  in 
Mill  Hollow,  east  of  the  settlement.  It  was  quickly  learned 
that  a  hard  formation  prevented  easy  access  into  the  soil  to 
the  proper  depth  for  burial  purposes.  After  a  few  more  bur- 
ials, community  officials  decided  to  move  the  cemetery  to  the 
present  site  some  two  miles  north  of  Rexburg.  Approximately 
ten  acres  were  acquired  originally,  and  years  later  a  similar 
amount  was  acquired.  This  later  plot  is  yet  to  be  improved  for 
use.  Many  improvements  have  been  made,  including  the  oil 
surfacing  of  the  roads  on  the  cemetery  site.  The  commission- 
ers of  the  cemetery  maintenance  district  board  are:  Glen 
Herdti,  chairman;  Warren  Widdison,  member;  and  Merrill 
Rudd,  member  and  secretary. 

Sugar 

Lamar  Barrus,  John  Orme,  and  Vernon  C.  Mortensen 
are  the  commissioners  of  this  cemetery  district  with  Rondo 
Barrus  the  treasurer  and  secretary.  Located  near  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Teton  River,  from  which  water  is  diverted  through 
a  sprinkler  system  onto  the  cemetery,  this  has  become  one 
of  the  fine  and  attractive  cemeteries  of  the  county. 

Sutton 

Alfred  Simmons  is  chairman,  assisted  by  Lind  B.  Robison 
as  a  member,  and  Henry  L.  Sutton  as  a  member-secretary  of 
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the  Sutton  Cemetery  Maintenance  District  Board.  This  five 
acre  site  was  donated  by  Alanson  S.  Sutton.  It  is  centrally 
located  on  high  ground,  serving  the  Archer-Lyman  communi- 
ties. By  means  of  a  sprinkler  system,  with  water  provided  by 
the  Sunnydell  Irrigation  District,  the  Sutton  cemetery  has 
made  some  excellent  improvements  over  the  years  to  become 
a  lovely  and  hallowed  area  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Teton 

The  cemetery  is  located  south  of  Teton  City  on  an  eight 
acre  fenced  tract,  and  serves  both  Teton  and  Newdale  com- 
munities. Water  from  a  well,  and  by  means  of  a  sprinkler 
system  has  greatly  improved  and  made  beautiful  this  ceme- 
tery. Mark  Clark,  Norman  Ross,  Dick  Staker,  Charles  Kraft, 
and  Vera  Newbold,  as  secretary,  constitute  the  board  of  this 
joint  cemetery  maintenance  district.^ 

County  Fair  —  County  Agent 

The  Madison  County  Fair  Board  was  organized  in  1953, 
at  which  time  Frank  Jacobs,  then  county  agent,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Board.  He  has  continued  to  serve  with  distinc- 
tion in  these  positions.  Those  named  to  membership  on  the 
first  board  by  the  county  commissioners  were  the  following: 
Jesse  Welker,  Chairman;  Ed  Beck,  Vice-chairman;  Nile  Tay- 
lor; Gerald  HoUey;  and  Albert  Burton.  Mr.  Welker  was  re- 
placed in  1956  as  chairman  by  DeWayne  D.  Wilding,  who 
served  until  1970,  being  replaced  by  Roland  (Bud)  Rhees. 
The  Fair  Board  was  begun  according  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  a  tax  levy  to  assure  financial  support 
for  an  annual  County  Fair. 

Long  before  this,  however,  interested  and  county  fair 
minded  citizens  of  Fremont  County  had  organized  them- 
selves to  further  fair  interests.  Through  their  endeavors,  down 
through  the  years,  marked  progress  was  made  and  fairs  con- 

^Interviews  with  members  of  the  cemetery  district  maintenance  boards. 
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ducted  successfully.  At  an  early  date,  Mr.  William  A.  Bell 
of  Rexburg  had  granted  a  forty  acre  tract  of  land,  located 
in  the  northwest  part  of  Rexburg,  as  a  fair  ground  site.  A 
race  track,  catering  to  trotters  and  pacers,  was  duly  planned 
and  laid  out,  and  it  was  in  use  by  the  fall  of  1911.  Suitable 
buildings  were  erected,  including  the  installation  of  some  three 
hundred  box  stalls  for  racing  purposes.  After  fulfilling  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  that  day,  these  early  structures  are 
worn  out  and  have  been  removed.  Present  needs  have  brought 
about  changes  and  extensive  improvements,  coming  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

These  include:  the  one-half  mile  oval  racetrack  which 
has  been  added  to  provide  a  quarter-mile  oval  straight  away 
for  cutter  races  which  have  become  popular  during  the  winter 
season.  A  new  grandstand  is  suitably  located  with  a  two  thou- 
sand spectator  capacity.  Two  quonset  buildings,  each  forty 
feet  by  one  hundred  feet  are  now  on  the  fair  grounds.  One  is 
used  to  display  agricultural  and  4-H  exhibits;  the  other  for 
commercial  displays  with  office  space  and  restroom  facilities. 
A  balcony  provides  a  flower  display  area.  There  are  four 
sheds  for  showing  of  sheep,  hogs,  dairy  and  beef  livestock, 
and  needed  appurtenances.  Two  horse  barns  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  fair  grounds  are  surrounded  by  a  suitable  fence. 
The  Madison  County  Fair,  held  annually  in  late  August 
just  before  the  Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  at  Blackfoot,  attracts 
large  crowds  from  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Livestock  of 
the  county  is  shown;  art  and  craft  projects  made  by  4-H  stu- 
dents are  demonstrated  and  judged;  a  night  show  and  food 
concessions  are  provided;  and  the  general  public  is  invited  to 
display  handiwork  and  exhibit  farm  produce,  all  of  which 
yield  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  educationally  minded,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  entertainment  and  refreshment. 

The  County  Agent  plays  a  vital  role  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  county  and  Madison  County  has  been  favored  to 
have  well  trained  agents  (see  Appendix  3).  As  a  member  of 
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the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  assigned  to  the  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  County  Agent 
is  provided  with  office  facilities  in  the  Courthouse.  A  portion 
of  his  annual  income  is  derived  from  tax  money  from  the 
county.  His  function  is  to  make  available  to  the  public  agri- 
cultural information  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  information  reaches  the  public 
through  the  agent's  office  in  the  form  of  bulletins  covering  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects.  In  addition,  workshops  and  schools 
are  sponsored  to  make  available  researched  information  to 
farmers,  livestockmen  and  to  farm  homes. 

The  4-H  program  caters  to  young  people  and  its  beneficial 
influence  is  spread  far.  Likewise  the  program  and  influence 
of  the  Home  Economist  is  essential  to  further  progress  in  the 
county. 

The  county  agent  conducts  a  noxious  weed  program.  He 
is  called  upon  to  give  counsel  and  advice  along  with  other 
state  officials  to  numerous  livestock  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions functioning  within  the  county.^ 

Health  Care 

The  thirty-two  bed  Madison  Memorial  Hospital  com- 
menced service  in  December,  1951.  Located  at  the  end  of  East 
Main  in  Rexburg,  the  structure  and  furnishings  were  financed 
by  taxation  and  donation  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  forty 
thousand  dollars.  L.  D.  Stalder  was  the  architect  and  Davis 
Construction  Company  the  contractor.  The  affairs  of  the 
county  hospital  are  governed  by  a  board  and  an  administrator^ 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  according  to  the  Idaho  Code. 


^Frank  Jacobs,  County  Agent,  and  D.  D.  Wilding,  Dictation  February,  1972. 

"Members  of  the  first  hospital  board  were:  Dave  Dabell,  Bennett  Smith,  John 
Nelson,  Ralph  Parker,  B.  I.  Hillman,  Irving  Widdison,  A.  F.  Rasmussen,  W.  C. 
Roberts,  and  J.  E.  Graham.  The  present  board  consists  of:  William  Jones,  admin- 
istrator; Thomas  G.  Minow,  Chairman;  Grant  Evans,  vice-chairman;  Doyle 
McKenna,  secretary;  Dell  Raybould,  Warren  Porter,  Clifford  Reiley,  Edward 
Hemsley,  Elden  J.  Anderson,  and  Ross  Summers. 
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Before  the  establishment  of  the  Madison  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, limited  care  was  provided  by  private  physicians.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Shupe  provided  some  hospital  care  at  Sugar  City.  Dr. 
Joseph  Walker  purchased  and  converted  the  Sharp  residence 
on  South  Center  at  Rexburg  into  a  hospital.  As  the  doctor 
was  taken  into  active  mihtary  duty  in  1917,  Dr.  Parley  Nelson 
was  encouraged  to  come  to  Rexburg  and  take  over  the  estab- 
lishment, which  he  did  and  continued  to  manage  for  a  few 
years.  Dr.  Harlo  Beck  Rigby  and  his  registered-nurse  wife, 
Elsie,  opened  a  six-bed  hospital  upstairs  in  the  Porter  Build- 
ing on  College  Avenue  in  September,  1922.  Six  months  later 
they  opened  their  fine  hospital  at  118  College  Avenue.  This 
medical  center  provided,  after  building  expansion,  a  fourteen 
bed  capacity,  medical  and  surgical  facihties,  delivery  room, 
and  a  small  nursery.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rigby  provided  such  serv- 
ice for  nearly  thirty  years,  until  the  county  hospital  opened. 
During  these  years.  Dr.  Lorin  E.  Rich  provided  hospital  care 
at  70  East  Main  (upstairs  where  the  present  Johnson  Drug  is 
located),  and  Dr.  William  L.  Sutherland  gave  the  public  a 
similar  competent  hospital  service  at  his  facilities  on  College 
Avenue  (upstairs  of  the  former  First  Security  Bank  Building). 

Most  of  the  births  occurring  prior  to  1945  took  place  at 
home,  where  the  mother  was  confined  for  an  average  of  ten 
days  or  in  established  maternity  homes.  Hospitals  were  used 
for  emergencies  and  more  serious  trouble. 

The  county  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a 
county  physician  and  nurse  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  in- 
digent cases.  They  also  carry  out  community  projects  for  the 
improved  overall  health  of  the  people.  Mass  innoculations  and 
health  programs  for  school  students  improve  the  health  of  all. 

Several  dentists  have  offered  excellent  service  down 
through  the  years,  including  Dr.  Bramwell,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Dr. 
Blair  Rich,  the  last  named  dentist  having  been  in  the  practice 
since  1932  in  Rexburg. 
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Likewise,  history  remembers  the  chiropractic  physician 
and  naturopath  whose  services  are  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated, and  the  optometrists  who  have  served  faithfully  and 
efficiently. 

The  Green  Rest  Home  on  South  Center  has  for  many 
years  provided  nursing  care  for  the  aged,  many  of  whom  are 
medical  patients.  The  Golden  Living  Center  on  South  2nd 
West  was  opened  in  April,  1968  and  provides  personal  care 
for  the  retired  in  a  lovely  home-like  environment. 

Public  Library 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  very  serviceable  public 
library  located  on  North  Center  in  Rexburg,  begins  in  1920. 
Then,  a  group  of  civic-minded  Rexburg  women  organized 
themselves  for  the  sponsoring  of  civic  improvements.  They 
called  themselves  the  "Rexburg  Improvement  League,"  and 
were  the  forerunner  to  the  present  Rexburg  Civic  Improve- 
ment Club.  A  primary  objective  of  the  group  was  to  establish 
a  public  library.  The  County  Commissioners  agreed  to  pro- 
vide space  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  Madison  County 
courthouse  and  the  city  agreed  to  contribute  some  financial 
assistance.  Through  donations  and  fund  raising  projects,  in- 
cluding the  annual  rummage  sale,  their  aspirations  were 
realized. 

Many  years  later,  Madison  County  was  one  of  three 
counties  in  the  state  to  approve  a  free  library  district  and  thus 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Library  Enabhng  Act 
of  1955.  This  law  allowed  for  matching  funds  for  one  year  for 
libraries  in  rural  areas.  With  this  new  stimulus,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1959,  the  ladies  of  the  Civic  Club  began  an  all  out 
drive  to  raise  the  funds  for  a  library  building.  Local  contractor 
and  engineer,  Richard  Davis,  President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
assisted  in  drawing  up  plans  for  the  proposed  structure,  and 
a  building  committee  was  set  up.  The  plans  called  for  a  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollar  project.  The  City  of  Rexburg  donated  a 
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lot  next  to  the  city  hall  and  all  of  the  community  got  behind 
the  energetic  leadership  of  the  ladies  of  the  Civic  Club. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fall  of  1959,  the  Madison  County  Li- 
brary District  was  duly  organized  and  passed  upon  by  the 
voters  (922  favoring  a  library  district  as  opposed  to  258 
against).  The  library  district  was  described  as:  "All  property 
in  Madison  County  except  property  in  School  District  Num- 
ber 322,"  and  became  a  unit  of  government  within  the  county 
with  power  to  levy  taxes  and  be  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees."" 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1959  and  the  spring  of 

1960,  the  fund  raising  drive  moved  forward  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lola  Webster,  the  enthusiastic  library  chairman. 
By  the  20th  of  March,  1960,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  needed 
money  had  been  raised.  Groundbreaking  for  the  new  building 
was  commenced  and  eleven  months  later,  on  February  22, 

1961,  the  building  was  completed.  It  was  dedicated  on  that 
day. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Jacobs,  Madison  County  Librarian,  and 
assistant  librarian  Natalie  Pendrey,  reported  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971:  Total  number  of  books 
18,500;  total  circulation  of  library  materials  54,355;  other 
services  provided  by  the  library  include  periodicals,  records, 
pamphlets  and  clippings,  framed  prints,  large  print  books,  and 
reference  service.  Mrs.  Joan  Haeberle  is  the  children's  librar- 
ian in  charge  of  the  Junior  Department  downstairs.  This  area 
was  carpeted,  painted,  and  furnished  in  1970.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  a  total  circulation  of 
31,998  books  was  reported. 

Rexburg-Madison  County  Airport 

The  Rexburg-Madison  County  Airport  is  located  one 
mile  west  of  downtown  Rexburg,  lying  between  Idaho  State 

^Library  Board  of  Trustees  serving  January  1,  1972;  Lola  Webster  chairman; 
Don  G rover,  Norma  Frew,  Elaine  Munns,  Cheryl  Reeser. 
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Highway  88  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River.  The  forty 
acre  site  was  acquired  in  1948,  upon  which  an  air  strip  run- 
way was  constructed  and  later  paved.  The  strip  is  3,050  feet 
long,  running  in  a  north-south  direction.  Gradually  the  es- 
sential facilities  of  hangars  and  a  maintenance  shop  were  pro- 
vided. Much  of  the  acreage  not  used  by  the  airport  is  utilized 
as  a  municipal  golf  course. 

Prior  to  its  present  location  an  air  strip  with  hangars  was 
located  on  the  hill  southeast  of  the  Ricks  College  campus. 
Poor  physical  conditions,  bad  air  currents,  improper  ground 
contour  and  other  problems  made  this  location  unfavorable. 

In  order  to  make  expansions,  improvements,  and  to  pro- 
vide better  service  to  the  entire  community,  the  city  council  of 
Rexburg  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Madison 
County  entered  into  a  written  joint  resolution  on  August  7, 
1961.  The  two  groups  agreed  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for 
the  continued  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  airport. 
They  established  a  governing  board  known  as  the  Rexburg- 
Madison  County  Airport  Commission  with  five  members. 
Presently,  Gary  Ball  as  chairman,  and  James  Meikle,  Jesse 
Sutton,  Blaine  Hall,  and  Arthur  C.  Porter  constitute  the  air- 
port commission. 

An  expansion  and  improvement  program  is  now  com- 
mencing to  extend  the  runway  an  additional  1200  feet  and 
add  other  needed  facihties.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  near 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  should  be  completed  in 
1972.  The  aeronautical  training  program  at  Rick  College 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  improvements  at  the  airport.*" 

Roads  and  Bridges 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  roads  was  im- 
portant for  commuting  between  the  early  settlements  and 
hauling  needed  supplies,  both  for  pioneer  industry  and  the 
pioneer    consumer.    These   roads    were    used   primarily   by 

"Gary  Ball,  Dictation  March,  1972. 
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wagons;  later,  buggies  made  their  appearance  and  these  be- 
came quite  aristocratic,  representing  one's  social  position  or 
worldly  possessions.  The  early  roads  were  maintained  by  a 
poll  or  road  tax,  imposed  by  the  taxing  authority;  and  in  addi- 
tion, every  man  over  twenty  was  required  to  work  two  days 
singlehanded,  or  one  day  with  a  team  to  improve  or  repair  the 
roads.  One  of  the  number  acted  as  overseer  directing  the 
work,  and  crediting  the  workers. 

The  crossing  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Snake 
River  presented  a  challenge  through  the  years.  There  were  a 
few  chosen  fords  where  crossings  were  made,  but  there  was 
always  a  risk  and  danger  to  both  life  and  property.  The  first 
ferry  to  be  used  was  constructed  and  put  into  use  on  March 
26,  1883,  by  Ricks  and  Company.  This  was  located  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  six  miles  west  of  Rexburg. 
There  is  a  monument  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  bridge  on 
Highway  88  telling  of  this  ferry.  Mr.  Charles  Squires  built  a 
ferry  for  service  on  the  South  Fork  near  the  foothills  in  1886; 
and  Jack  Anderson  constructed  a  ferry  north  of  Lorenzo.^ 
Subsequently,  a  light  timbered  bridge  spanned  the  South  Fork 
at  this  point,  but  collapsed  while  a  herd  of  stock  was  crossing 
in  1893.  Under  the  authority  of  Bingham  County  in  1890,  a 
bridge  was  constructed  over  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River  west  of  Rexburg,  just  upstream  from  the  ferry. 

Other  bridges  were  constructed  upstream  on  the  Snake 
River  and  still  others  spanned  the  North  and  South  Forks  of 
the  Teton  River.  Madison  County  now  has  constructed  and 
maintains  six  major  crossings  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Teton, 
seven  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton,  three  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  the  Ririe  Bridge  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Snake,  and  jointly  with  Jefferson  County,  a  bridge 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Snakes.  There  are  seven  bridges 
maintained  on  Moody  Creek  and  one  over  Lyman  Creek. 
Several  smaller  bridge  crossings  span  the  canals  in  the  county. 

^Vem  Davidson,  Dictation  1972. 
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Through  taxation,  Madison  County  builds  and  maintains 
a  tremendous  network  of  county  roads  classified  as  follows: 
primitive,  unimproved,  graded  and  drained,  gravel  or  stone, 
and  bituminous  surface-treated.  The  total  road  mileage  of  all 
amounts  to  418.57  miles  for  which  the  county  is  responsible. 

The  following  data  is  presented  to  the  reader  by  which  a 
comparison  may  be  drawn  of  the  road  and  bridge  expenditures 
over  the  past  years.  In  1930  the  county  employed  anywhere 
from  three  to  twenty-nine  persons.  Total  budget  for  that  year 
was  $18,588.56.  In  1950  the  road  and  bridge  budget  was 
$96,443.40  and  there  were  eight  regular  employees.  In  1970 
there  were  seventeen  regular  employees  and  the  total  budget 
amounted  to  $314,529.15.  The  1972  budget  for  the  road  and 
bridge  fund  is  $359,150.00. 

Schools 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  Madison  County,  the  original 
Fremont  County  authorities,  according  to  existing  school 
laws,  had  established  many  rural  schools  in  the  area  to  be 
embraced  by  the  new  county.  At  that  time  they  were  all 
under  the  supervision  of  Harriet  Wood,  Fremont  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  small  rural  schools, 
having  an  educational  curricula  which  extended  through  the 
eight  grades,  were  referred  to  as  "common  school  districts" 
and  were  governed  by  a  group  of  three  trustees  who  resided 
within  the  geographical  area  of  the  district.  The  trustees  de- 
termined the  educational  needs,  plant  facility,  and  had  the 
power  of  hiring  and  firing  the  teacher  or  teachers.  Usually 
there  were  two  instructors,  sharing  the  eight  grades,  who  were 
instructed  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  The  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  supervised  the  common 
districts.  They  advised  on  study  courses,  encouraged  teachers 
in  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  generally  saw  to  it  that 
plant  standards  in  health,  sanitation,  and  facilities  were  kept 
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up  to  state  standards.  The  Independent  districts  were  not  su- 
pervised by  the  superintendent. 

Independent  School  District  No.  4  at  Sugar  City  (see 
Appendix  six)  provided  an  educational  program  through  high 
school  with  the  first  high  school  class  graduating  in  the  spring 
of  1914.  Class  A  Independent  District  No.  1  at  Rexburg  (see 
Appendix  six)  did  not  have  a  graduating  class  of  seniors  until 
the  spring  of  1930,  though  a  two  year  high  school  was  begun  ^ 
in  1923.  This  was  because  of  the  program  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church  of  sending  its  students  to  Ricks  Academy  for  their 
high  school  years.  A  rural  high  school  at  Edmunds  (see  Ap- 
pendix six)  was  also  established  and  maintained.  Independent 
District  No.  3  at  Cedar  Point  (see  Appendix  six)  had  an 
educational  program  through  the  eighth  grade. 

The  Independent  school  districts  were  governed  by  a  six- 
member  board  of  trustees.  The  number  of  different  school  dis- 
tricts caused  many  problems  in  the  county  which  were  similar 
to  the  problems  being  faced  all  over  the  state. 

The  one  room  school  house  is  remembered  by  many  and 
was  employed  throughout  the  early  years.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stowell  states: 

When  one  looks  at  the  wonderful  schools  of  today 
and  how  far  the  Snake  River  Valley  has  developed  one 
is  both  proud  and  sad.  There  was  a  closeness  and  friend- 
liness about  the  one  room  school  house  that  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  hurry  and  efficiency  of  today. 

The  one  I  remember  was  a  long  room  divided  by  a 
curtain.  The  little  students  sat  on  one  side  of  the  curtain 
and  the  older  boys  and  girls  on  the  other.  Our  seats  were 
double  desks  where  two  sat  together,  which  made  it  con- 
venient for  whispering.  We  had  no  black  board  but  read 
from  a  chart.  It  was  a  huge  scroll  standing  on  an  easel 
and  at  which  the  teacher  pointed  at  the  words  for  the 
children  to  read  in  concert.  On  the  reverse  side  were  the 
numbers  by  which  the  children  learned  their  arithmetic 
lessons.  Instead  of  tablets  we  had  slates  and  a  slate  pen- 
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cil.  The  slates  could  be  washed  with  a  small  cloth  wet  in 
a  little  bottle  of  soapy  water. 

The  children  recited  by  standing  up  in  the  aisle  be- 
side their  desk.  The  teacher  was  often  the  mother  of  some 
of  the  pupils  and  what  she  lacked  in  education  she  made 
up  in  patience  and  motherly  kindness.  One  wonders  how 
they  ever  learned  but  strangely  enough  they  seemed  to 
have  mastered  poetry,  arithmetic,  literature,  spelling,  and 
penmanship  as  well  as  the  children  of  today.^ 

Mr.  Ezra  Spori  Stucki  provides  the  following  statistical 
data  for  the  year  1927  which  may  be  considered  typical  of 
school  affairs  in  the  county  during  the  years  prior  to  state 
wide  organization  in  1947.  He  says: 

There  was  only  one  Independent  Class  A  No.  1  at 
Rexburg,  but  there  were  four  other  independent  districts 
within  the  county  and  a  rural  high  school  at  Edmunds  in 
the  Piano  area.  In  the  county  there  were  fourteen  large 
and  small  common  school  districts,  each  controlled  by  a 
three  member  board  of  trustees.  Enrolled  were  a  total  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  students,  including 
fifteen  hundred  fifty  boys  and  sixteen  hundred  fifty-four 
girls.  The  eighth  grade  graduated  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  students  that  year.  In  that  year  there  was  a 
total  of  eighty-six  teachers,  including  twenty-nine  men 
and  fifty-seven  women,  who  conducted  school  for  an 
average  length  of  eight  months  per  school  year.  The  men 
teachers  received  an  annual  salary  of  $1,499  and  the 
women  received  an  annual  salary  of  $1,058." 

The  1947  legislature  of  Idaho  enacted  laws  to  implement 
a  state-wide  program  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools.'*' 
The  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  abolished.  A  five-member  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  authorized  as  an  intermediate  supervisory  unit,  hav- 
ing the  duties  and  authority  of  the  former  County  Superin- 

^'Elizabeth  Stowell,  Dictation  February,  1969. 
"Ezra  S.  Stucki,  Dictation  January,  1972. 
"Title  33  Idaho  Code. 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Board  employed  a  super- 
intendent, who  was  an  executive  officer,  to  execute  the  direc- 
tions and  policies  laid  down  by  the  Board.  The  Idaho  law  of 
school  reorganization  provided  that  a  committee  would  be 
chosen  from  representatives  selected  by  school  trustees.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  group  of  selected  representatives  of  the  county 
met  on  May  13,  1947,  and  selected  a  six-member  county  com- 
mittee (see  Appendix  six)  whose  assigned  purpose  was  to  re- 
organize the  numerous  school  districts  of  the  county.  Pursu- 
ant to  their  appointment,  the  County  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ernest  Blaser,  held  several  meetings  through- 
out the  county  and  also  with  the  County  Committee  of  Fre- 
mont County,  with  a  desire  in  mind  to  know  the  will  and 
mind  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  former  districts  were  located 
in  the  two  counties  presenting  problems  that  required  solu- 
tion. Eventually,  on  January  23,  1948,  the  Committee  met 
and  was  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  two  Class  A  School 
Districts  be  proposed  for  the  county,  rather  than  a  county 
unit.  This  opinion  was  based  on  the  committee's  conviction 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
Sugar-Salem  proposal  were  for  two  independent  districts.  In 
all  the  work  of  the  Committee  the  purpose  was  to  follow  as 
much  as  possible  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as 
long  as  it  was  reasonably  consistent  with  good  school  re- 
organization. The  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be  folly  to  try 
to  push  people  into  what  they  did  not  want  in  matters  of  a 
rather  extensive  change,  such  as  the  complete  reorganization 
of  all  the  school  districts  of  the  County  at  one  time. 

At  this  meeting  on  January  23,  the  two  proposed  school 
districts  were  divided  into  five  trustee  zones  each  and  the 
County  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  pro- 
posals and  have  them  submitted  to  the  State  Committee  in 
time  for  its  next  meeting  on  February  16.  This  was  done  and 
the  State  Committee  approved  the  proposal  for  two  Class  A 
School  Districts. 
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Soon  after  the  County  Commissioners  of  Madison  County 
called  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  19th  of  March,  1948,  in 
each  of  the  two  proposed  school  districts.  The  votes  were  cast 
with  the  resultant  ballots  showing:  Proposed  Class  A  School 
District  No.  321 — For  reorganization,  329,  against  reorgani- 
zation, 63,  total  392.  In  proposed  Joint  Class  A  School  Dis- 
trict No.  322 — For  reorganization,  397,  against  reorganiza- 
tion, 100,  total  497.''  The  County  Commissioners  issued  an 
order  establishing  the  two  new  school  districts,  and  five 
trustees  for  each  district  were  chosen  (see  Appendix  six). 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  Boards  of  the  two  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  decided  that 
all  business  of  the  old  existing  districts  that  had  been  re- 
organized should  be  closed  out  as  of  April  12,  1948.    ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  a  new  high  school  at  Rexburg 
for  the  newly  created  school  district  321  was  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  agreed  to  secure  the  services  of 
Dr.  Ronald  Campbell  and  Dr.  Frederick  Weltzin  to  make  a 
school  needs  assessment  of  the  district.  During  the  early 
1950's  several  bond  elections  were  attempted,  but  not  until 
October  20,  1953,  was  one  successfully  passed  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  school  effected. 

Where  the  gym,  cafeteria,  and  band  room  are  now  located 
were  excavations,  footings,  and  foundations  for  an  armory. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  Public  Works  Administration  had 
granted  funds  for  the  building  of  an  armory  on  the  Rexburg 
Main  Street  site.  Work  had  progressed  to  the  point  that  part 
of  the  floor  joists  and  sub-floor  had  been  completed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  questioned  the  advisability  of 
placing  a  high  school  so  near  the  center  of  town  and  on  a 
main  thoroughfare.  A  sixteen  member  committee,  with  repre- 
sentation from  each  of  the  five  trustee  zones,  was  appointed 
and  requested  to  assist  the  Board  in  a  decision  of  whether  or 

"George  Catmull,  Dictation  February,  1972. 
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not  to  use  the  old  armory  site.  The  committee,  with  the  help 
of  local  contractors  and  professional  engineers  as  consultants, 
recommended  to  the  Board  that  the  high  school  be  built  on 
the  armory  site.  They  estimated  that  in  excess  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  saved  by  utilizing  the  excavations, 
footings,  and  foundations  of  the  old  armory. 

Approximately  one  hundred  feet  north  and  to  the  west  of 
the  gym  a  two  story  classroom  building  was  added  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  fourteen  classrooms  of  varying  sizes,  a 
library,  and  administrative  offices.  The  classroom  and  gym 
buildings  were  dedicated  in  1955.       ^ 

In  1960  additional  classrooms  were  added  linking  the 
gym  building  with  the  classroom  section  providing  badly 
needed  classroom  space  and  office  facilities.  This  midsection 
addition  was  also  two  stories  to  conform  to  the  existing  class- 
room structure.  In  1963  the  Industrial  Arts  wing  was  added 
to  provide  badly  needed  classroom  work  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Agriculture  and  Industrial  Arts. 

A  junior  high  school  program  was  initiated  by  the  district 
in  the  fall  of  1956  with  students  being  assigned  to  the  former 
high  school  building.  The  present  (1972)  enrollment  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  with  Robert  L.  Pedersen  as  the  principal. 
The  senior  high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty  with  Jack  A.  Wilcock  as  principal  and  Norman  Wood 
as  vice-principal. 

With  the  growth  of  Ricks  College  and  a  steady  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  county,  the  need  for  expansion  of  the 
existing  school  facilities  has  become  more  apparent.  In  1966 
consideration  was  given  to  a  proposition  to  consolidate  the 
two  school  districts  into  one  unit  in  Madison  County.  This 
proposal  was  presented  to  the  voters  in  each  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  at  the  polls,  the  voters  of  School  District  322  re- 
jected the  proposition,  while  the  voters  in  School  District  321 
favored  the  plan  for  one  district  in  the  county.  With  this  mat- 
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ter  decided,  School  District  321  took  the  initiative  and  pur- 
chased a  thirty-acre  tract  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  northeast 
city  limits  of  Rexburg.  The  property  was  purchased  from 
Sarah  and  Reginald  Gillespie  as  a  site  for  a  future  high 
school.  The  voters  of  the  School  District  approved  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  new  facility  in  the  spring  of  1972.  y 

The  new  high  school  will  lend  itself  to  flexibility  and 
openness,  and  will  be  built  so  that  every  activity  and  function 
shall  be  increased  and  still  in  no  way  minimize  or  limit  the 
function,  beauty,  and  design  of  the  school.  Additional  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  needs 
of  so  many  of  the  students  now  deprived  of  this  experience 
because  of  limited  classroom  space,  facilities,  and  equipment. 
The  building,  upon  completion  in  the  Fall  of  1973,  will  ac- 
commodate around  eight  hundred  students.  The  building 
will  have  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  shop,  cafeteria,  student 
center,  science  wing,  and  a  library  centrally  located  in  the 
academic  wing.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  fall  of  1973. 

School  District  No.  321  borders  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  but  occupies  the  major  portion  of  territory  and  popu- 
lation. At  the  close  of  1971  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$11,097,802.  The  district  was  governed  by  the  board  of  five 
trustees  as  follows:  Dwight  Spaulding,  Chairman;  Vern  Lil- 
jenquist,  Vice-Chairman;  George  H.  Munns,  clerk;  Morris 
Parkinson,  member,  Blair  Withers,  member.  George  Catmull 
was  the  Superintendent. 

The  communities  of  Archer,  Burton,  Hibbard,  and  Union- 
Lyman  have  divided  the  grades,  with  Hibbard  and  Union- 
Lyman  instructing  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three,  while  Archer 
and  Burton  instruct  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  In  Rexburg  the 
first  six  grades  are  taught  in  the  following  schools:  Adams, 
Washington,  Kennedy,  and  Lincoln. 
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In  addition  to  these  is  the  school  providing  classes  in  spe- 
cial education  for  the  mentally  handicapped.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  "educable''  class,  consisting  of  ten 
children,  and  Mrs.  Delphia  Jensen  teaches  the  'trainable'  class 
of  ten  children.  They  are  housed  in  the  Stella  Bell  building 
on  First  North.  This  fine  facility,  named  after  the  one  who 
primarily  promoted  the  program,  has  a  manual  training  shop 
and  a  thrift  shop.  The  latter  area  is  devoted  to  a  rummage 
sale  enterprise  with  proceeds  helping  to  pay  for  the  structure. 
This  faciUty  serves  both  districts. 

District  321  has  forty-eight  teachers  and  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  in  the  elementary 
grades.  There  are  sixty-four  teachers  with  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  students  in  the  secondary  schools. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization.  Joint  School  District  322 
had  a  rural  high  school  at  Edmunds.  The  last  class  to  gradu- 
ate from  this  school  was  in  the  spring  of  1948.  After  that  year 
the  students  were  brought  in  by  bus  to  Sugar  City.  The  Ed- 
munds school  continued  to  provide  instruction  for  the  lower 
grades  until  Christmas  of  1965,  when  the  school  was  closed 
and  all  students  were  brought  to  the  new  elementary  school  at 
Sugar  City. 

In  January,  1972,  the  school  program  of  Joint  School 
District  322  was  centralized  at  Sugar  City.  The  junior  high 
and  senior  high  occupy  the  same  building  compler,  though 
a  division  of  the  two  groups  is  maintained.  Mr.  Mervin 
Howard  is  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school,  while  Mr. 
Wesley  Rash  is  the  principal  of  the  secondary  grades.  Cur- 
rently the  district  has  thirty-four  teachers  with  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  students  in  the  elementary  grades  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  students  in  the  secondary  grades. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
students  are  brought  to  Sugar  City  daily  by  bus  over  nine 
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routes  for  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  As- 
sessed valuation  of  the  district  currently  is  $3,552,721.  The 
members  constituting  the  current  board  of  trustees  are:  Frank 
Rydalch,  chairman;  Edward  Rinlishbacher,  Glenn  DaUing, 
Brent  Kinghorn,  and  Barbara  Walters.  Thomas  D.  Kershaw  is 
the  superintendent  and  also  acts  as  the  clerk  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  12 

SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 

As  the  principal  communities  of  Rexburg  and  Sugar  City 
flourished,  civic  clubs  and  organizations  were  estabhshed  both 
of  men  and  of  women,  whose  purpose  was  to  promote  com- 
munity interest  in  improved  cultural  and  social  conditions.  In 
the  articles  which  follow,  some  consideration  is  given  to  these 
civic  clubs  that  have  made  such  a  significant  contribution  to 
community  hfe  today. 

Rexburg  Commercial  Club 

The  need  for  an  organization  through  which  civic  im- 
provements might  come  into  our  communities  was  met  when 
commercial  clubs  were  organized  in  the  principal  towns  of 
old  Fremont  County.  The  organizational  meeting  for  the  Rex- 
burg Commercial  Club  was  held  on  January  27,  1906,  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Those  gathered  determined 
to  form  such  a  club,  and  again  met  for  the  choosing  of  officers 
on  the  29th.  They  elected  Charles  H.  Woodmansee  as  the  first 
president,  with  Eli  McEntire  as  vice-president,  and  Robert  G. 
Archibald  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  articles,  constitution, 
and  by-laws  were  prepared  and  all  charter  members  signed  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1906.'  A  similar  organization  was  per- 

The  names  of  the  original  Commercial  Club  are:  C.  H.  Woodmansee,  Eli 
McEntire,  R.  G.  Archibald,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Oscar  Feldscher,  J.  W.  Webster, 
R.  J.  Comstock,  Henry  Flamm,  George  E.  Hyde,  John  L.  Ballif,  Jacob  Brenner, 
T.  J.  Winter,  Arthur  Porter  Jr.,  C.  S.  Sorensen,  Charles  I.  Durrans,  Ezra  Christian- 
sen, H.  J.  Flamm,  John  H.  Squires,  Hyrum  Ricks,  George  W.  Flamm,  W.  W. 
Osborn,  William  G.  McAlister,  O.  C.  Ormsby,  G.  G.  Lundberg,  Oscar  A.  Kirk- 
ham,  J.  A.  Garner,  D.  M.  Shields,  James  R.  Young,  W.  W.  Stephens,  W.  E. 
Miltenberger,  F.  S.  Parkinson,  James  Gillespie,  Hyrum  Ricks,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Carbine, 
James  R.  Wright,  L.  T.  Wright,  W.  A.  Walker,  A.  E.  Taylor,  P.  C.  Winter, 
H.  C.  Jensen,  Oliver  Thompson,  Nicholas  Thomas,  W.  J.  Flowers,  and  W.  E. 
Ricks. 
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fected  in  Sugar  City  about  the  same  time.  Its  first  directors 
were:  M.  H.  Felmel,  president;  J.  W.  Timpson,  secretary; 
Thomas  Austin;  T.  R.  Cutler,  Jr.;  Oles  M.  Van  Tassell;  Wal- 
ter Webb;  and  A.  I.  Comstock.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Rexburg  Commercial  Club  as  stated 
in  the  articles  of  the  constitution  were: 

To  promote  the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  Rex- 
burg and  Fremont  County,  and  to  exercise  all  rights  and 
privileges  and  powers  generally  enjoyed  by  such  associ- 
ations. To  own  or  rent  such  personal  or  real  property 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes.-^ 

Originally,  the  fee  to  become  a  member  was  twenty-five 
dollars,  but  this  initial  deposit  was  reduced  time  and  time 
again  to  reach  a  low  of  five  dollars,  and  a  monthly  due  of 
one  dollar.  The  club  met  two  or  more  times  each  month  on  an 
irregular  basis.  The  club  leased  several  rooms  upstairs  in  the 
Webster-Winter  Building.  Here  club  meetings,  socials,  and 
public  gatherings  were  held.  These  facihties  continued  to  be 
used  until  November,  1912.  For  almost  a  year,  Mr.  Ross  J. 
Comstock  graciously  allowed  the  club  to  meet  in  the  back 
rooms  of  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  until  August, 
1913,  when  upstairs  front  rooms  were  leased  from  the  owners 
of  the  Woodman  of  the  World  Building,  which  is  now  the 
J.  C.  Penney's  store.  The  club  functioned  until  its  disband- 
ment  on  March  8,  1926. 

The  club  pushed  for  road  improvements  in  the  vicinity,  in- 
cluding street  betterment  within  the  city.  Through  its  efforts, 
railway  service  of  mail  and  freight  deliveries  and  passenger 
convenience  to  the  public  were  noticeably  improved.  Perhaps, 
in  large  measure,  the  efforts  of  key  committeemen  of  the  club 
enabled  a  long-sought  aspiration  to  be  achieved;  namely,  to 
have  Rexburg  as  the  county  seat. 


■Rexburg  Commercial  Club  minutes,  1906-1913. 
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Rexburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

On  the  same  Monday  evening  of  March  8,  1926,  when  the 
Rexburg  Commercial  Club  was  dissolved,  the  Rexburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  organized/  A  group  of  eight  directors 
were  chosen,  namely:  Fred  C.  Maynard,  Frank  D.  Kelley, 
L.  V.  Merrill,  Ray  Miller,  Fred  M.  Fisher,  Willard  Johnson, 
J.  E.  Graham,  and  Daniel  Ricks.  At  the  time  of  organization, 
ninety-five  members  were  enrolled.  The  forty-six  years  of  the 
Chamber's  existence  in  Madison  County  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  community  improvement  and  development. 
The  officers  and  directors  are  commended  for  their  service. 

The  present  directors  and  officers  are  as  follows:  Clair 
Thueson,  president;  James  Meyers,  vice-president;  Kendal 
Ballard;  Randy  Drake;  Niles  Monson;  Kimber  Ricks;  Sher- 
wood Ricks;  Elmo  Hathaway;  Mike  Bingham;  and  Dean  M. 
Ferney  as  secretary-treasurer. 

Rexburg  Rotary  Club 

The  Rexburg  Rotary  Club  of  Rotary  International  was 
founded  in  May,  1920,  with  thirty-six  members.  Currently, 
there  are  seventy-three  members  with  Dr.  Keith  ZolHnger  as 
the  president.  The  club  meets  at  the  Walker  Cafe  weekly,  on 
Thursdays  at  noon,  by  opening  with  a  patriotic  song,  a  salute 
to  the  flag,  and  prayer.  Luncheon,  business  affairs,  and  a 
program  constitute  the  one-hour  meeting  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  with  no  duplication  of  classifications. 

The  Rexburg  Club  is  only  one  of  thousands  scattered 
throughout  the  world  with  four  avenues  of  service:  club, 
vocational,  community,  and  international.  The  individual 
members  are  inspired  by  the  mottos  "he  profits  most  who 
serves  best,"  and  "service  above  self." 

An  important  project  of  the  Rexburg  Club  was  to  initiate 
the  establishment  of  the  Beaver  Dick  Park,  located  west  of 
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Rexburg  on  the  bank  of  the  Snake  River.  It  continues  to  assist 
financially  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Park.  The  club  sup- 
ports, with  other  organizations,  the  following  activities:  crip- 
pled children's  program  and  opportunity  school;  little  league 
baseball  and  football;  boy's  state  and  girl's  state  programs; 
East  Idaho  Science  Fair;  and  the  annual  Madison  County 
Fair. 


//^ 


Literary  Club 

The  Rexburg  Sorosis  Literary  Club  had  its  beginning  in 
he  year  1920,  when  a  group  of  eight  Rexburg  women,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  were  talented  in  the  arts  of  music,  literature,  and 
drama,  met  to  form  the  club.  It  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  furthering  their  education  and  appreciation  for  the 
cultural  arts. 

Four  of  the  charter  members  of  the  group  were:  Ruth  B. 
Rich,  Ella  J.  Skelton,  Lavina  Walker,  and  Peggy  Craven. 
Each  of  the  eight  members  was  to  bring  a  friend  to  make  a 
membership  of  sixteen  women. 

A  set  of  by-laws  was  constituted  to  govern  the  club.  The 
time  of  meetings  was  set  for  one  afternoon  every  two  weeks 
during  the  winter  months.  When  for  one  cause  or  another 
members  left  the  group,  others  were  invited  to  join.  This  was 
done  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  club  membership.  Educated 
guests  were  invited  to  present  the  programs  from  the  fields 
in  which  they  were  talented,  such  as  music,  literature,  reading 
of  plays,  and  art.  These  programs  were  presented  for  the  en- 
joyment, appreciation,  and  development  of  the  cultural  arts. 
Luella  W.  Park  is  the  current  president  of  the  club,  which 
notes  its  52nd  anniversary  this  year. 

Rexburg  Civic  Improvement  Club 

In  September  of  1920,  several  pubhc  spirited  women  be- 
came interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  library  for  Rexburg  and 
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the  Civic  Improvement  Club  was  organized  with  a  two-fold 
purpose — the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  and  a 
permanent  women's  organization  for  civic  improvement  and 
study. 

By  working  through  the  schools  and  having  various  drives 
to  collect  books,  the  club  had  succeeded  in  collecting  nine- 
teen hundred  books  by  December,  1921.  The  County  Com- 
missioners had  granted  the  use  of  a  room  at  the  newly  com- 
pleted county  court  house  where  rent,  heat,  and  lights  were 
given  without  charge  and  the  library  was  formally  opened 
December  28,  1921.  The  librarian's  wage  was  paid  by  the 
city  but  all  of  the  furnishings  and  books  were  to  be  provided 
by  the  Civic  Club  with  funds  obtained  from  rummage  sales 
and  other  projects. 

The  Civic  Club  continued  to  support  the  library  in  1959 
when  a  library  district  was  formed  to  provide  for  tax  funds  for 
support.  They  helped  spirit  the  drive  to  raise  funds  for  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  expanding  library.  They  also  support  the 
library  with  a  generous  gift  for  the  purchase  of  books  each 
year. 

The  club  is  affiliated  with  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  has  been  successful  in  winning  several 
region  and  state  awards  for  educational  and  civic  improve- 
ment projects  throughout  the  years. 

The  club  meets  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  the  nine 
school  months  at  the  Madison  County  Library  where  educa- 
tional and  civic  improvement  programs  are  held.  The  mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  woman  in  the  county  who  is  interested 
in  the  community. 

The  first  rummage  sales  of  the  group  were  held  in  1928. 
During  the  thirties  and  the  days  of  the  depression  they  helped 
to  provide  scholarships  for  students  to  attend  Ricks  College. 
Other  projects  they  have  participated  in  are  the  public  rest 
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and  reading  room  in  the  basement  of  the  National  Bank 
Building  and  the  annual  spring  sanitation  week. ' 

Rexburg  Business  and  Proffessional  Women's  Club 

The  Rexburg  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
has  served  the  women  and  the  community  of  Rexburg  for 
some  forty  years. 

During  these  years  its  members  have  initiated  and  partici- 
pated in  many  activities  in  an  attempt  to  improve  their  in- 
dividual roles  as  women  in  society  and  to  assist  in  civic  and 
national  affairs. 

Their  activities  have  included  annual  support  to  the 
Youth  Training  Center  in  St.  Anthony  with  donations  of  food, 
clothing  and  money;  donations  to  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion; financial  help  for  buying  equipment  and  furnishings  for 
the  local  hospitals;  helping  to  send  a  crippled  boy  to  camp; 
campaigning  for  local  civic  improvement  projects;  urging 
passage  of  legislation  for  women's  rights,  for  the  upgrading  of 
education  in  Idaho,  and  other  pertinent  items. 

At  their  monthly  meeting  programs  are  presented  which 
promote  the  members'  understanding  of  foreign  cultures, 
their  recognition  of  current  social  problems  such  as  drugs  and 
pollution,  and  an  extended  knowledge  of  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional government  and  laws. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  (BPW)  is  a  non-profit,  non-partisan,  non-sectarian, 
self-governing  and  member-supported  organization.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  club  are  to  elevate  the  standards  for  women 
in  business  and  the  professions  and  to  promote  their  interests; 
to  unite  business  and  professional  women  of  the  United  States 
and  to  extend  opportunities  to  them  through  education  along 
lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and  vocational  activities.^ 


"Early  members  of  the  Rexburg  Civic  Improvement  Club  were:  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Parley  Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Webster,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Rich,  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Corey,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Poole,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Graham,  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Stowell,  Mrs.  Dave  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Webster. 

'Lenore  Bigler,  Dictation  1972. 
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Rexburg  Kiwanis  Club 

The  Rexburg  Kiwanis  Club  was  organized  in  October, 
1958,  with  the  charter  banquet  the  6th  of  November.  Mr. 
Richard  L.  Davis  had  the  distinction  of  being  its  first  presi- 
dent with  Dr.  Blaine  Passey  as  vice-president  and  Leonard 
Longhurst  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  Kiwanians  meet  at  the 
Walker  Cafe  weekly  for  a  Tuesday  luncheon,  transaction  of 
business,  and  entertainment.  The  current  president  of  the  Ki- 
wanis Club  is  Keith  Larsen,  who  presides  over  a  present  mem- 
bership of  seventy-two. 

Inspired  by  the  motto  "we  build"  the  local  club  joins  thou- 
sands of  others  on  an  international  basis  in  activities  which 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  improve  their  respective 
communities.  They  contributed  in  major  ways  toward  the 
erection  of  the  Madison  County  Public  Library.  With  an  in- 
terest in  the  youth  and  hope  of  guiding  them  to  greater  po- 
tential the  club  sponsors  the  "Key  Club"  of  Madison  High 
School  and  the  "Circle  K"  of  Ricks  College.  Through  the 
years  other  community  functions  and  programs  that  received 
active  support  from  the  Rexburg  Kiwanians  are:  the  oppor- 
tunity school,  the  science  fairs,  building  and  erection  of  Smith 
Park,  little  league  baseball  and  football.  The  main  fund 
raising  project  is  when  the  club  takes  over  radio  station 
KRXK  to  present  the  news,  programming,  and  commercials 
for  a  day. 

Rexburg  Jaycees 

The  Rexburg  Chapter  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  on  August  30,  1948,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  board  of  directors.  John  A.  Atkinson  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

Membership  is  extended  to  those  under  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  One  of  the  programs  of  the  Jaycees  is  to  honor  three 
young  men  under  thirty-six  in  the  community  each  year  for 
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being  the  outstanding  farmer,  educator,  and  young  man  in  the 
community.  The  organization  has  a  current  membership  of 
thirty-one  being  led  by  F.  Martell  Grover  as  the  newly  elected 
president.  They  participate  in  civic  affairs  and  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

Rexburg  Lions  Club 

The  Rexburg  Lions  Club  was  started  June  20,  1940, 
being  sponsored  by  the  St.  Anthony  Lions  Club.  W.  Burton 
Smead  was  the  first  president  with  this  office  changing  hands 
every  year  to  give  maximum  participation  by  all  the  members. 
They  presently  meet  in  the  Walker  Cafe  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Programs  which  sponsor  and  promote  sight  conservation 
are  symboHc  of  Lions  International  and  are  carried  through 
the  Rexburg  Club.  They  assist  in  providing  glasses  and  aiding 
with  cases  needing  special  medical  care.  Money  is  available 
from  the  club  to  help  in  these  causes  and  it  is  a  real  worth- 
while project. 

The  Lions  help  in  all  civic  improvement  projects.  Their 
favorite  fund  raising  project  is  the  annual  selling  of  brooms 
throughout  the  county.  The  sight  of  these  men  moving  around 
the  town  on  a  designated  night  helps  others  to  be  aware  of  the 
civic  interest  of  the  Lions  Club. 

Rexburg  Ladies  Educational  Club 

The  Rexburg  Ladies  Educational  Club  was  organized  De- 
cember 8,  1926,  by  Bessie  Ann  Doney  Parkinson  and  Nell 
Porter.  There  were  sixteen  ladies  in  the  original  organization. 
They  met  at  different  members'  homes  and  studied  literature, 
dancing,  all  different  customs  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth,  art,  music,  foreign  and  local  comment  on  a  bi-monthly 
basis. 

Today  the  club  has  eighteen  members  and  still  meets 
every  two  weeks.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  book  reviews. 
The  current  president  of  the  club  is  Mrs.  Emil  Morton. 
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Rexburg  Soroptimist  Club 

The  Rexburg  Soroptimist  Club  was  chartered  May  27, 
1957,  with  a  membership  of  nineteen.  It  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  thirty-three  and  Carma  Bird  is  the  current  president. 
Projects  which  the  club  has  participated  in  are:  remodeling 
and  refurnishing  the  foyer  at  Madison  Memorial  Hospital, 
donating  a  heart  machine  to  the  hospital;  donating  a  tele- 
vision to  the  hospital;  helping  build  a  grandstand  at  the  fair 
grounds;  donating  benches  to  be  used  at  the  fair  grounds; 
helping  build  the  Rexburg  swimming  pool;  donating  twenty- 
four  chairs  to  the  Library;  giving  yearly  scholarships;  helping 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  helping  the  Red  Cross  Blood- 
mobile.  At  Christmas  they  donate  to  many  groups.  Recently 
they  pledged  money  to  the  Exceptional  Children's  School 
that  is  to  be  built  in  the  very  near  future. 

Rexburg  Civitan  Club 

The  Rexburg  Civitan  Club  was  sponsored  by  the  Idaho 
Falls  club,  and  its  officers  formally  inaugurated  to  preside 
over  a  thirty  member  club  February  25,  1972.  The  club  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  four  members, 
plus  officers.  Those  officials  for  the  first  club  organization 
are:  Kay  Cordingley,  president;  Craig  Smith,  vice-president; 
Malcum  Davidson,  secretary-treasurer;  and  J.  Harvey  Jack- 
man,  sergeant  of  arms. 

This  newest  civic  club  to  be  organized  in  Rexburg,  has  a 
motto  "builders  of  good  citizenship",  and  the  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  this  international  organization,  directs  its  at- 
tention in  pursuance  of  the  motto.  Presently  the  club  meets 
twice  a  month  at  Walker's  Cafe  in  Rexburg. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers 

In  the  year  of  1936,  a  Madison  County  Company  of  the 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers  was  organized  upon  the  sugges- 
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tion  of  Isabell  James  Paul.  The  first  president  was  Edna  Baker 
Hoopes  with  Isabell  James  Paul  as  first  vice-president,  Estella 
Long  Anderson  as  second  vice-president,  Ardell  Paul  as  sec- 
retary, Nora  R.  Clark  as  registrar,  and  Mary  F.  Meyers  as 
historian. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Madison  County  Presidency, 
three  camps  were  soon  organized  within  the  County:  The 
Po-Ha-Gwa  Camp  on  July  29,  1936,  The  Valeska  Camp  on 
September  2,  1936,  and  the  Teton-Wan-Schubetta  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1936.  In  March  of  1937  the  Sunbonnet  Camp  was 
organized  to  be  followed  by  the  Jenny  Leigh  Camp  on  Aug- 
ust 29.  The  Ricks  Camp  in  November  of  1937  and  the  Mary 
Savage  Wilcox  Camp  in  July  of  1938  were  the  last  to  be  or- 
ganized under  the  first  presidency  of  Madison  County. 

The  Jenny  Leigh  Camp  was  re-organized  March  26,  1954, 
and  on  the  31st  of  August,  1954,  the  Valeska  Camp  was 
divided  and  the  Sarah  Ann  Barnes  Camp  was  organized. 

Through  the  years,  the  registered  membership  of  the  coun- 
ty camps  has  gradually  grown  until  it  has  a  fairly  strong  com- 
pany and  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Markers  have 
been  placed,  relics  gathered,  projects  taken  on  by  the  camps, 
display  cases  purchased,  histories  gathered  and  written.  The 
Jenny  Leigh  Camp,  for  many  years,  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
project  of  caring  for  the  "Beaver  Dick"  family  burial  plot, 
located  near  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  Beaver 
Dick's  grave  on  a  bluff  in  Hog  Hollow,  over-looking  the  Teton 
River.  The  grave  plots  were  fenced,  and  markers  erected. 

A  beautiful  D.U.P.  marker  has  been  placed  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Ricks  College  Campus  frontage,  where  it 
is  easily  viewed  by  the  passing  public.  Two  large  cases  of 
relics  are  on  display  at  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society  Museum  on  College  Avenue  in  Rexburg. 

Last  year  the  Madison  County  Company  was  hostess  to 
the  District  Convention.   This  was  the  largest  District  D.U.P. 
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Convention  ever  held  in  the  County;  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  members  present.  The  history  project  has  resulted  in 
the  sending  of  over  five  hundred  manuscripts  to  the  head- 
quarters in  Utah/ 

The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 

The  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society  was  or- 
ganized on  April  23,  1965,  with  thirty-six  charter  members. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  David  O.  McKay  Building  of  the 
Ricks  College  Campus.  Professor  Norman  A.  Ricks  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Nash  led  the  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  be 
accomplished  and  what  support  was  to  be  had.  It  was  agreed 
by  all  that  there  was  a  need  of  collecting  and  preserving  arti- 
cles such  as  farm  tools,  furniture,  diaries,  pictures,  letters,  etc., 
while  they  could  still  be  found.  After  much  discussion  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Gale  Reeser  that  there  be  an  historical  so- 
ciety formed  in  the  Snake  River  Valley.  It  was  seconded  and 
the  motion  passed  unanimously.  Thus  the  association  was 
formed  and  set  forth  to  fulfill  many  goals. 

The  next  week  a  group  met  to  pass  on  a  proposed  con- 
stitution. The  name  of  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  His- 
torical Society  was  formally  adopted.  The  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  Society  was  to  be  the  counties  of  Bingham,  Bonneville, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Teton,  Clark,  and  Fremont.  A  board  of 
thirteen  directors  was  appointed  and  John  Nash  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Society  to  serve  until  October,  1965.  The 
new  Society  sponsored  a  booth  in  the  Madison  County  Fair 
which  drew  large  crowds  and  created  great  interest. 

At  the  annual  fall  meeting  held  November  17,  1965,  Dr. 
Merrill  D.  Beal  of  Idaho  State  University  was  the  guest  speak- 
er. He  expressed  pleasure  at  the  organization  and  gave  several 
pointers  on  how  to  keep  going.  The  spring  meeting  in  April 
featured  David  Crowder  telling  the  history  of  Chief  Tendoy. 

The  nature  of  the  public  meetings  soon  came  to  follow  a 

'Luella  Wilding  Park,  Dictation  May,  1972. 
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pattern.  The  fall  meeting  was  to  feature  the  family  of  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  early  history  of  the  area.  With  this 
in  mind  the  families  of  Sheriff  Munns,  John  R.  Poole,  Thomas 
E.  Ricks,  and  Richard  (Beaver  Dick)  Leigh  have  been 
honored.  The  spring  meetings  were  to  feature  history  and 
guest  speakers.  Some  of  those  programs  have  featured  Dr. 
Blair  Rich  with  slides  of  historical  sites,  Dr.  Merle  W.  Wells 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  with  a  discussion  on  the  use  of 
museums,  Dr.  George  Marler  relating  his  geological  experi- 
ences in  the  Yellowstone,  and  others  on  history. 

A  contest  was  held  at  the  Madison  County  Fair  to  deter- 
mine the  public  interest  in  designing  a  seal  for  the  Society. 
The  contest  was  judged  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  cash 
prize  was  awarded  to  Kathy  Nielson  for  her  drawing.  This 
seal  was  not  adopted  but  was  the  model  for  the  drawing  which 
appears  as  the  current  official  seal. 

On  March  21,  1970,  the  Society  found  a  home.  Board  di- 
rector, DeWayne  Wilding  opened  a  new  business  and  has  al- 
lowed the  Society  to  rent  half  of  the  floor  space  for  display  of 
artifacts.  Display  cases  were  arranged  in  a  pleasing  manner 
and  the  museum  came  into  being.  There  was  a  large  crowd  in 
attendance  at  the  opening  and  a  lot  of  interest  displayed  in  the 
collection  of  artifacts. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  in  October,  1970,  brought  the  res- 
ignation of  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Norman  Ricks.  He  was 
given  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  for  the  tremendous  job  which  he 
did  and  the  service  he  rendered.  Elected  to  succeed  him  as 
chairman  was  Harold  S.  Forbush. 

April  9th  and  10th  of  1971  were  the  dates  for  the  First 
Annual  History  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Society.  The  Fair  will 
be  repeated  yearly.  The  summer  of  1972  will  see  the  first  of 
the  historical  site  identifications  and  Memorial  dedications. 
This  will  be  in  Teton  Valley  to  remember  the  Rendezvous  of 
1832.^ 


*Louis  J.  Clements,  "A  Goal  Is  Achieved",  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  His- 
torical Quarterly,  I  (1971),  pp.  3-4. 


CHAPTER   13 


SUGAR  CITY 


The  establishment  of  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  with  its  rapid 
development  in  physical  construction  and  population  growth, 
is  a  fascinating  story.  Contrasted  with  the  typical  founding 
and  settlement  of  most  other  communities  of  the  area,  evolv- 
ing without  a  plan.  Sugar  City  came  into  existence  pursuant 
to  an  organized  and  executed  program,  because  the  Idaho 
Sugar  Company  had  determined  to  locate  a  sugar  beet  fac- 
tory at  this  place.  For  some  twenty  years  prior  to  the  town- 
site  survey  of  Sugar  City,  the  lands  to  become  the  townsite 
and  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  sugar  company's  facilities 
had  been  occupied  by  the  early  settlers.  These  pioneers  had,  in 
the  course  of  events,  filed  and  homesteaded  by  occupancy  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  were  conducting  farming  and 
stock  raising.  In  1883,  Willard  Ricks  filed  and  homesteaded 
on  the  land  legally  described  as  the  Southeast  Quarter  of 
Section  four.  Township  Six  North,  Range  40  East  Boise 
Meridian,  and  received  a  patent  thereon  from  the  United 
States  Government  in  1890.  C.  B.  Valentine  likewise  filed  on 
and  obtained  a  patent  on  the  adjoining  land,  designated 
Southwest  Quarter  of  Section  four.  Township  Six  North, 
Range  40  East  Boise  Meridian.  These  two  Quarter  Sections 
subsequently  became  the  townsite  of  Sugar  City.  About  the 
time  of  the  previous  filings,  Mr.  John  Bailing  had  filed  upon 
the  property  immediately  to  the  north,  which  became  the  site 
for  the  factory  and  its  facilities.  Adjacent  property  holders 
included  the  following  settlers:  James  C.  Stone,  Conrad  Mil- 
ler, Amos  Canue  Jacobs,  James  Winmill,  John  E.  Pincock, 
James  H.  Pincock,  George  A.  Pincock,  and  John  A.  Garner. 
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These  homestead  lands  and  the  settlers  thereon  were  in- 
cluded in  the  area  of  the  Salem  Ward  of  the  L.D.S.  Church, 
which  had  been  organized  in  November,  1884.  Both  L.D.S. 
church  services  and  some  schooling  were  available  on  the 
Salem  Townsite,  some  two  miles  to  the  west.  Mr.  George  H. 
A.  Harris  established  a  mercantile  store  at  Salem  in  the  late 
1890's.  However,  the  principal  place  to  obtain  goods  and  sup- 
plies by  these  settlers  was  at  Rexburg,  unless  they  wished  to 
travel  further  to  Eagle  Rock.  The  St.  Anthony  settlement, 
some  four  miles  to  the  north,  was  founded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Moon 
about  1890.  The  entire  area  north  of  Idaho  Falls  (formerly 
Eagle  Rock),  had  been  created  in  Fremont  County  in  1893 
by  the  Idaho  legislature.  Although  Rexburg  could  boast  of 
being  the  largest  populated  settlement,  St.  Anthony  was  the 
county  seat.  The  St.  Anthony  Railroad  Company,  soon  to  be 
merged  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Union  Pacific,  had 
previously  laid  a  line  from  Idaho  Falls  into  the  area,  which 
reached  Rexburg  November  22,  1899,  and  St.  Anthony  the 
following  spring. 

y  In  1903,  a  group  of  business  men  in  Salt  Lake  City  or- 
ganized the  Sugar  City  Townsite  Company  and  purchased  a 
plot  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  directly  ad- 
jacent to  that  purchased  by  the  Sugar  Company.  This  group 
of  men  purchased  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
town.  On  November  16,  of  the  same  year,  the  corporation  by 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  "donated  land  to  the 
public  for  its  perpetual  use  and  benefit,  including  streets  and 
alleys  or  other  public  uses."  The  resolution  was  executed  by 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  President,  and  H.  G.  Whitney,  Secretary  of 
said  corporation  and  acknowledged  before  Richard  W. 
Young,  a  Notary  Public,  attached  to  which  was  Plat  A  Sugar 
City  Townsite,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  and  filed  for  record 
December  5,  1903.  Mr.  C.  D.  Chapin  did  the  surveying  for 
this  plat.  Subsequently  the  same  corporation  made  a  Declara- 
tion of  Intention  to  include  additional  property  as  described 
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in  Plat  B  to  the  Townsite  of  Sugar  City  which  was  executed 
July  5,  1907,  by  the  same  corporation  officers  and  filed  for 
record  on  October  16,  1907.  This  platted  area  was  surveyed 
by  C.  E.  Peterson.  The  lands  described  in  Plat  A  and  Plat  B 
totaled  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres,  more  or  less,  con- 
stituting the  Townsite  of  Sugar  City,  which  embraces  all  of 
the  South  Half  of  Section  Four  as  earlier  referred  to. 

In  1903  plans  were  started  to  build  the  sugar  factory  in 
Sugar  City.  The  story  of  this  factory  was  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Development  of  Resources.  The  factory  was  completed 
and  ready  to  receive  beets  in  the  fall  of  1904. 

While  the  sugar  company  pushed  forward  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  factory  and  related  buildings,  across  the  road 
to  the  south,  and  upon  the  townsite,  a  beehive  of  activity  A^ 
persisted.  The  physical  erection  of  a  town  with  platted  and 
graded  streets,  and  laid  out  into  blocks  and  lots,  was  being 
undertaken  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

According  to  Walter  L.  Webb,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
factory  yards  and  cement  inspector  for  that  project,  his  was 
the  first  home  to  be  completed.  His  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Salzner,  worked  with  him  in  its  construction.'  "By  the  close 
of  1904,  there  were  thirty-five  houses,  two  stores,  a  hotel, 
an  opera  house,  and  several  rooming  houses;  also,  two  lumber 
yards,  a  meat  market,  and  a  nine  thousand  dollar  school- 
house."^ 

Mr.  Mark  Austin,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
company,  seemed  to  be  the  prime  motivating  spirit  in  the 
building  and  beautifying  of  the  town.  He  possessed  a  great 
love  for  trees,  and  under  his  direction,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand were  planted  on  the  townsite  during  the  first  four  years. 
Across  the  street  upon  sugar  company  property,  he  had  more 
than  three  thousand  planted.    A  ten-acre  circular  park  was 

'Leonard  J.  Arrington,  Beet  Sugar  in  the  West  (Seattle,  Washington:  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Press,  1969),  p.  178. 

^Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
(Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Press,  1941),  p.  841. 
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laid  out,  to  become  the  pride  and  perhaps,  best-known  physi- 
cal attraction  of  the  town.  Abundance  of  green  grass,  shade 
trees  and  facilities  for  sports  and  other  forms  of  gatherings, 
made  this  municipal  park  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  at  the  time. 

The  Townsite  Company,  which  held  title  to  the  lots  to  be 
sold,  inserted  a  restrictive  covenant  clause  in  every  deed  of 
conveyance,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  and  gambling  de- 
vices. Such  vices  have  been  banned  in  Sugar  City  since  the 
founding.  A  statement  in  the  Sugar  City  Times  declared, 
"Sugar  City  has  been,  is,  and  forever  means  to  be  strictly  a 
prohibition  town.'" 

The  principal  street  running  east  through  Sugar  City,  did 
so  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  L.D.S.  Church,  and  turned 
north  at  a  ninety  degree  angle  for  two  blocks  to  the  Salem 
Road.  Then  it  turned  east  again  to  pass  the  factory  and  then 
turned  north  to  go  on  to  St.  Anthony.  Thus,  the  beautiful  cir- 
cular park  of  Sugar  was  not  dissected  by  the  main  highway 
until  a  much  later  date.  Board  sidewalks  were  constructed 
along  the  main  streets  and  more  heavily  used  paths  in  town, 
but  were  later  replaced  by  cement  walks. 

The  Townsite  Company  built  the  first  structure  to  be 
used  as  a  public  building  in  the  center  of  the  townsite,  on  what 
was  called  the  Cutler  Block.  This  building  was  called  the 
Havemeyer  Building,  and  was  also  known  as  the  Townsite 
Building  and  the  Opera  House  Building.  This  edifice  was  a 
two-story  building,  with  the  lower  floor  accommodating  a  de- 
partment store  and  a  drug  store,  facing  south  on  Center  Street, 
and  the  telephone  exchange  and  a  post  office  facing  east  on 
Austin  Avenue.  The  upper  floor  was  occupied  by  an  opera 
house-dance  hall  combination.  It  was  elaborately  decorated 
and  the  floor  was  of  highly  polished  maple.  The  first  and  only 
newspaper  in  Sugar  City  was  housed  in  the  same  building. 


^Sugar  City  Times,  December  25,  1906. 
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This  newspaper,  the  Sugar  City  Times,  was  pubUshed  first  by 
James  H.  Wallace  and  later  by  W.  Lloyd  Adams. 

In  addition  to  the  places  of  business  located  in  the  Town- 
site  Building,  appropriate  comment  should  be  made  of  other 
businesses  which  were  early  established,  many  of  which  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  A  meat  market  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Center  Street  was  owned  and  operated  by  Jim  and 
George  Ricks.  Besides  selling  meat,  oysters,  and  fish  they  also 
sold  fruits  and  pickles.  The  Sugar  City  Hardware  and  Lumber 
Company  was  located  where  the  Davenport  Hatchery  now 
stands.  Fred  Schwendiman  was  the  manager,  and  became 
known  as  the  "Hardware  Man."  The  first  store  built  was  lo- 
cated where  the  Sugar  City  Merc,  now  stands.  It  was  named 
the  Sugar  City  Cash  Store,  and  was  managed  by  Ben  R. 
Ferman.  When  it  was  finished  in  1904,  the  first  dance  in 
Sugar  City  was  held  there.  It  was  later  sold  and  became 
known  as  the  Sugar  City  Mercantile.  The  Ricks  family  had 
stock  in  it  for  over  forty-three  years,  commencing  with  Bishop 
Alfred  Ricks,  who  managed  this  segment  of  the  partnership 
with  his  brother  Ephraim.  Upon  the  death  of  Alfred  Ricks, 
his  brother-partner  Ephraim  managed  the  store  for  a  few 
years.  A  son-in-law  to  Bishop  Ricks,  W.  E.  Thomas,  owned 
and  managed  the  store  after  Ephraim.  The  Sugar  City  Mer- 
cantile is  presently  owned  by  William  R.  Schofield. 

The  Sugar  City  Furniture  Company  was  organized  and 
commenced  doing  business  in  July,  1905.  It  was  located  on 
the  opera  house  block  on  Center  Street.  John  Schwendiman 
managed  the  business.  The  Sugar  City  Mercantile  Company 
was  located  in  the  lower  west  half  of  the  Townsite  Building. 
It  was  incorporated  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Orlando  Iver- 
son  acted  as  manager  with  Mark  Austin  as  director.  It  was 
a  popular  store  and  at  times  had  as  many  as  twelve  clerks  to 
handle  the  trade. 

The  Fremont  County  Bank  was  organized  October  10, 
1904,  with  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  one  of  the 
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largest  banking  businesses  in  the  Snake  River  Valley.  The  first 
bank  occupied  the  corner  in  the  Havemeyer  Hotel  Building. 
Mark  Austin  was  president,  with  G.  E.  Bowerman  of  St.  An- 
thony as  vice-president,  and  Artie  I.  Comstock  as  cashier.  In 
September,  1906,  the  bank  was  moved  into  the  beautiful  new 
stone  building.  The  upper  floor  was  used  by  the  telephone 
exchange  and  the  commercial  club  rooms.  This  is  now  the  lo- 
cation of  the  hot  lunch  service  for  students  of  Sugar  Salem 
High  School.  The  school  superintendent  has  his  office  in  this 
place.  Other  businesses  were:  a  pharmacy,  two  construction 
companies,  the  Vantassel  Brothers  General  Merchandise 
Store,  Havemeyer  Hotel,  a  restaurant,  book  store,  livery 
stable,  blacksmith  shop,  shoe  shop,  hat  shop,  and  a  dental  of- 
fice. Doctor  J.  R.  Shupe,  a  physician,  practiced  medicine  and 
had  an  eight-room  hospital,  where  John  Morgan  now  lives. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1903,  F.  L.  Davis  was  sent  to  the  Sugar 
City  factory  site  as  receiving  agent  for  construction  materials. 
For  a  short  period  of  time  he  handled  the  mail  service  for 
those  affiliated  with  the  factory.  According  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
in  Washington,  Violet  M.  Wallis  was  appointed  postmaster  on 
June  6,  1904,  to  become  the  first  officially  appointed  post- 
master in  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  (see  Appendix  4)  The  Post 
Office  was  housed  in  the  northwest  corner  room  of  the  Sugar 
City  Townsite  Building. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town,  it  was  not 
long  until  an  organized  city  government  became  essential.  The 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Fremont 
County  show  that  on  January  8,  1906,  by  application,  and  by 
petition  signed  by  Thomas  Austin  and  ninety-eight  other  resi- 
dents, the  incorporation  of  the  Village  of  Sugar  City  was  ef- 
fected. On  that  day,  the  commissioners  found  that  the  area  to 
be  incorporated  included  more  than  two  hundred  residents. 
The  commissioners  appointed  as  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Sugar  City:  Thomas  Austin,  David  Hodge, 
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Fred  Schwendiman,  Alfred  Ricks,  and  J.  J.  Smith,  (see  Ap- 
pendix 5)  F.  L.  Davis  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Board;  A. 
M.  Truman,  Village  Attorney;  David  A.  Sanders,  Village 
Marshal;  and  J.  T.  Worlton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  1906  Christmas  edition  of  the  Sugar  City  Times 
contains  a  feature  article  in  which  Mark  Austin  was  inter- 
viewed. He  was  one  of  Sugar  City's  prominent  citizens  and  he 
stated: 

The  building  of  residences  and  business  houses  com- 
menced about  April,  1904,  and  at  no  time  since  that 
period  to  the  present  date  has  there  been  less  than  three 
or  four  buildings  in  course  of  erection.  Sometimes  there 
were  as  high  as  thirteen  to  fourteen.  A  magnificent 
/  school  building  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  about 
$10,000,  and  also  a  beautiful  stone  meeting  house  and 
chapel  at  a  cost  of  $9,000;  the  latter  having  been  built, 
completed  and  dedicated  within  eight  months  of  the  time 
it  was  commenced.  .  .  .  There  has  been  set  out  and  en- 
closed with  high  board  fence  an  additional  park  for  ath- 
letic purposes,  upon  which  has  been  erected  a  grand 
stand  costing  $800,  and  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five 
hundred.  The  center  of  the  townsite  contains  a  race  track 
of  about  a  half  mile  in  length.  .  .  . 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the  same  article,  though  not 
the  words  of  Mark  Austin,  the  Sugar  City  Times  editorialized: 

Sugar  City  is  centrally  located  in  the  richest  part  of 
Fremont  County;  beautifully  laid  out  with  shade  trees; 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lawns,  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  that  can  be  found  in  southeastern 
Idaho;  is  the  nearest  shipping  point  for  Teton  Valley, 
Jackson  Hole  country  and  the  famous  Egin  Bench.  Built 
up  with  substantial  business  buildings,  with  no  shacks, 
saloons  or  gambling  dens;  has  splendid  schools,  good 
stores,  bank,  hotel,  newspaper,  telephone  exchange,  etc. 
Plenty  of  good  water  and  furnished  with  electric  light  at 
moderate  prices;  benefited  in  many  ways  by  the  large 
sugar  factory;  is  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
which  will  reach  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  next 
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summer;  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  finest  fishing 
and  hunting  grounds  that  can  be  found  in  the  West; 
and  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious,  sociable,  and  enter- 
prising people.  The  growth  and  development  of  the 
town  has  been  something  phenomenal,  which 'certainly 
surpasses  anything  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  Idaho.  No  sight  that  impresses  the  traveler 
through  the  Snake  River  Valley  in  Idaho  is  more  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  than  the  rapid  growth  of  Sugar 
City.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  all  the  level  tract 
of  country  where  the  great  sugar  factory  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  now  stand  was  a  level  waving  plain 
of  lucern  and  grain.  The  Sugar  City  population  is  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred,  as  the  hotels,  rooming  houses, 
and  residences  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
many  of  the  larger  houses  contain  more  than  one 
family. 

The  Sugar  City  Times  Christmas  edition  of  1908,  fea- 
tured an  article  by  Mrs.  F.  LilHan  Rockey,  who  provides 
data  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  dimension  of  the  Sugar 
City  Community: 

This  prairie  stretch!  In  our  whole  inter-mountain 
country  where  are  to  be  found  thriftier  beet  fields, 
healthier  garden  patches,  hardier  grain,  or  more  promis- 
ing young  orchards  than  those  of  this  prairie  strip  of  our 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley?  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  this  fall  in  Sugar  City  territory  not  less  than  800,000 
bushels  of  grain  has  been  harvested;  the  minimum  calcu- 
lation of  the  potato  crop  must  reach  at  least  75,000 
bushels;  it  would  be  impossible  to  even  hazard  a  guess 
on  the  large  yield  of  small  fruits  raised,  while  the  sugar 
beet  has  equalled  something  like  100,000  tons.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  import  of  this  last  item  alone! 
It  is  a  significant  statement,  for  in  other  words,  it  means 
that  Sugar  City  successfully  maintains  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  a  factory  which 
represents  a  well-expended  outlay  of  about  $1,000,000, 
a  factory  which  annually  consumes  about  100,000  tons 
of  beets,  and  pays  out  in  salaries  and  to  the  farmers  for 
beets,  something  like  $750,000  yearly.  Maintenance  of 
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this  factory  has  meant  to  Fremont  County  during  the  last 
six  years,  an  increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  property 
values.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  goodly  revenue 
received  from  our  local  sugar  manufacturing,  and  from 
the  utilization  of  by-products  by  use  for  stock  breeding, 
etc.,  we  have  the  distinction  of  annually  shipping  from 
this  point,  quantities  of  beets  which  are  used  by  the 
Idaho  Falls  and  Blackfoot  sugar  factories.  Nor  are  we  re- 
stricted entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Last  year  50,000 
head  of  stock  were  winter-fed  at  this  point,  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  we  shall  feed  as  many  more,  while  Sugar 
City  shipping  receipts  show  that  during  the  past  year 
30,000  sheep,  10,000  cattle,  1,000  pigs,  and  50,000 
gallons  of  cream  have  been  shipped  out,  and  our  limita- 
tions have  not  yet  been  reached.  Indeed  we  are  only  on 
the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  great  and  growing 
Sugar  City  district. 

A  Ward  Organization  is  Formed 

The  Sugar  City  L.D.S.  Ward  was  organized  July  24, 
1904,  and  according  to  an  account  compiled  by  Caddie  Davis 
Jenkins,  it  occurred  in  this  manner: 

On  that  day  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House  Build- 
ing with  the  Fremont  Stake  Officers  presiding,  a  meeting 
of  all  the  residents  of  Sugar  and  Salem  was  conducted. 
The  meeting  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Salem  Ward 
Bishopric,  Bishop  Victor  C.  Hegsted  presided.  Snake 
President  Thomas  E.  Bassett  and  his  first  counselor, 
James  W.  Webster  were  present.  Bishop  Hegsted  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  another  Ward  and 
wished  the  new  one  success.  President  Bassett  said  be- 
cause Salem  Ward  was  the  largest  in  Fremont  Stake  it 
was  thought  wise  to  divide  it.  The  new  ward  should  be 
called  Sugar  to  correspond  with  the  name  of  the  Post 
Office.  A  vote  was  taken  to  divide  and  name  the  ward. 
All  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Mark  Austin,  who  was  the 
agricultural  superintendent  for  the  Sugar  Company,  was 
chosen  bishop,  with  James  B.  Caddie  and  Alfred  Ricks 
as  his  counselors,  (see  Appendix  1 )  Stake  Sunday 
School    Superintendent    Ernest    Bramwell    was    present 
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and  he  presented  the  name  of  James  Blake  to  be  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  the  other  officers  to  be 
selected  later.  On  September  4,  1904,  Sister  Elizabeth 
A.  Roberts  was  sustained  as  president  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  ward,  with  Helena  Jensen  as  first  coun- 
selor, Alice  P.  Pincock  as  second  counselor,  Marie 
Austin  as  treasurer,  Harriet  P.  Dally  as  Secretary,  and 
Edith  Larsen,  Chorister.  The  Primary  officers  were 
chosen  as  follows:  Luella  Garner,  President;  Annie 
Smith,  first  counselor;  and  Opal  Graham,  organist.  The 
Young  Men's  M.I. A.  as  follows:  Walter  L.  Webb  as 
president,  Bernard  Christensen  as  first  counselor,  James 
C.  Stone  as  second  counselor,  Alex  McOmie  as  sec- 
retary, William  Garner  as  treasurer,  and  Eugene  Graham 
as  librarian.  The  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  president  was 
Maude  Driggs,  with  counselors  Mattie  Webb  and  Ethel 
Schwendiman.  Thus  the  Sugar  Ward  was  organized  and 
the  auxiliary  organizations  began  to  function,  all  using 
the  Opera  House  for  their  activities  until  the  Park  Brick 
School  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1904.  Then, 
church  activities  were  conducted  there. 

The  rock  meeting  house  was  built  in  1905.  Here  the 
Ward  continued  as  one  ward  until  July  21,  1935.  At 
Ward  Conference  meeting  on  that  night,  Elder  George  F. 
Richards  met  with  the  ward  and  stake  presidency,  of 
President  Peter  J.  Ricks,  Arthur  Porter,  Jr.,  Oswald 
Christensen,  and  F.  L.  Davis.  Elder  George  F.  Richards 
presented  the  proposition  of  dividing  the  ward.  Bishop 
C.  O.  Hamilton,  counselor  L.  A.  Bean,  and  counselor 
W.  E.  Thomas  were  released.  The  First  Ward  sustained 
Marion  L.  Murdock  as  Bishop,  with  Marvin  C.  Meyers 
as  first  counselor  and  Albert  R.  Holman  as  second 
counselor  with  Gordon  Hillam  as  clerk.  John  W.  Stoker 
was  sustained  as  Bishop  of  the  Second  Ward.  Later  W. 
E.  Thomas  and  Kenneth  Thatcher  were  selected  as 
counselors. 

After  about  ten  years  of  existence  the  two  wards  were 
dissolved  and  the  membership  was  united  under  one  ward  on 
February  11,  1945.  By  1968  the  ward  population  had  in- 
creased to  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  warranting  its  re- 
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division.  On  February  18,  1968,  the  two  wards  were  again 
organized.  The  Sugar  Ward  was  being  led  by  Ferron  Wat- 
kins  Sondregger  as  Bishop  with  Stanley  Dean  Bratt  and 
Floyd  A.  Luke  as  counselors.  The  new  ward.  Sugar  Second, 
was  presided  over  by  Calvin  J.  Davenport  with  Floyd  Luke 
and  Gerald  W.  Jeppesen  as  counselors.  At  the  time  of  the 
division,  Tedd  Rider  Holman  replaced  Floyd  Luke  in  the 
bishopric  of  the  Sugar  Ward. 

During  the  years  between  1905  and  1957,  the  religious 
worship  and  related  activities  were  carried  on  in  the  rock 
church  topped  by  a  bell  tower  at  the  site  of  the  park.  This 
edifice  had  been  designed  and  constructed  by  Francis  Salz- 
ner,  who  incidentally,  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  some 
of  Sugar  City's  finest  buildings.  On  April  10,  1954,  ground 
breaking  ceremonies  were  held  for  a  new  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  on  May  27,  1957.  The  old  meeting  house  was  later 
torn  down.  The  two  L.D.S.  Sugar  Wards  now  use  the  same 
church. 

Schools  and  an  Educational  Program 

Before  the  town  of  Sugar  City  was  platted  and  a  school 
erected,  the  children  went  to  Salem  to  school.  The  Sugar 
(Park)  School  Building  was  erected  in  1904.  During  the  first 
year  there  was  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils.  J.  T.  Worlton  was  the  first  principal  of  the 
public  schools.  In  1906  the  enrollment  had  increased  so  that 
some  classes  had  to  move  to  a  room  in  the  bank  building.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  another  building  was  needed. 
Therefore,  in  1908  a  large  rock  school  building  was  erected 
west  of  the  railroad  tracks.  This  school  had  eight  large  rooms, 
office  space,  and  later  a  playroom  was  added. 

The  year  the  rock  school  was  completed,  the  administra- 
tion organized  the  ninth  grade  in  the  school.  It  grew  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency  until  by  1914  it  had  reached  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  to  become  a  Standard  High  School.  Quoting 
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from  a  short  history  in  the  1914  year  book:  "Mr.  Ford  and 
Miss  Travis,  the  first  teachers,  met  with  many  difficult  prob- 
lems. They  made  the  needs  of  a  High  School  known  to  the 
people  of  the  rural  district,  and  the  next  year  under  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Peterson  the  school  was  given  a  name 
and  privileges  of  a  High  School.  The  name  given  was  The 
Sugar-Salem  High  School.'  "  The  practical  side  of  education 
was  stressed  by  them,  and  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  Art  were  introduced  in  1912.  Dave  WilHams  was 
principal  and  the  High  School  was  moved  from  the  rock 
building  to  the  brick  building  by  the  city  park,  making  it 
more  convenient  to  carry  on  department  work. 

The  young  people  began  to  realize  that  their  education  had 
not  begun  until  they  had  graduated  from  high  school.  In  the 
first  graduating  class  we  find  the  names  of  Mary  Ricks,  Flora 
Jaques  and  the  three  West  girls,  Agnes,  Myrtle,  and  Ruth, 
along  with  their  brother  Ray.  The  faculty  for  this  banner  year 
was  WilUam  B.  Oldham,  J.  W.  West,  Miss  A.  J.  Young,  and 
John  Phillips. 

The  first  school  paper  to  be  pubHshed  was  called  Com- 
mencement. It  was  published  in  1914  and  dedicated  to  John 
K.  Orme  for  his  devoted  services  as  chairman  of  the  school 
board,  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  establish,  maintain,  and  complete  the  High  School. 

In  1916  the  high  school  was  moved  to  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Townsite  Building.  At  the  present  time  the  high  school 
occupies  the  whole  building.  During  the  years,  improvements 
have  been  made.  A  gymnasium  was  added  and  a  student 
lounge  was  built  connecting  the  school  and  gym  together. 

On  February  25,  1953,  the  old  rock  building  west  of  the 
tracks  burned  down.  In  the  late  1960's  the  "Park  School" 
ceased  to  be  used  and  has  since  been  demoHshed.  In  1966  a 
very  modern  elementary  school  building  was  built  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  A  very  beautiful  and  up-to-date 
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Seminary  building  has  been  built  west  and  across  Center 
Street  from  the  high  school. 

Traditionally,  the  school  patrons  of  the  Sugar-Salem 
School  District  have  been  intensely  proud  of  their  school  sys- 
tem. Both  the  administration  and  the  faculty  have  contributed 
to  an  environment  in  which  the  students  might  fully  develop 
and  graduate  with  high  quality  education.  With  school  loyalty 
nurtured  in  the  grades,  the  students,  when  reaching  high 
school,  seem  to  possess  a  most  enthusiastic  spirit.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  school  spirit  is  so  evident  in  rallies  and  in  actual  com- 
petition, and  is  readily  seen  in  community  support.  The  Blue 
and  the  White  (school  colors),  has  a  lengthy  compilation  of 
school  successes  in  competition,  which  in  part  explains  this 
school  spirit.  From  the  date  when  the  high  school  was  the 
first  in  old  Fremont  County  to  the  present  time,  Sugar-Salem 
schools  have  maintained  an  excellent  music  department.  De- 
bate, speech,  drama,  and  art  have  been  emphasized  in  the 
academic  curricula.  The  athletic  program  has  trained  and 
fielded  many  winning  football,  track,  and  basketball  teams. 

The  communities  that  comprise  present-day  school  District 
322,  may  look  with  pride  upon  so  many  of  its  graduates  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  life. 

The  "Educator's  Creed"  in  the  late  1920's  was  authored 
and  inscribed  by  Chris  Schwendiman  upon  the  stairwell  wall 
of  the  Sugar-Salem  High  School  Building.  Its  character-build- 
ing message  has  motivated  student  ambition  and  development. 
The  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

WHEN  A  MAN  IS  REALLY  EDUCATED 

He  will  know  that  success  or  failure  in  life  is  caused  more  by  mental 
capacities. 

He  will  cultivate  his  manners  as  well  as  his  brains. 

He  will  not  think  his  diploma  is  his  passport  to  success. 

He  will  appreciate  the  higher,  finer  things. 
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He  will  not  be  a  snob;  he  will  be  kind  to  and  considerate  of  others,  rich 
and  poor. 

He  will  know  the  value  of  spare  time  for  self  improvement. 

He  will  be  willing  to  take  advice  of  the  more  experienced. 

He  will  control  himself  under  provocation. 

He  will  not  always  be  thinking  of  self. 

He  will  know  that  it  is  more  important  to  make  a  life  than  it  is  to 
make  a  living. 

He  will  not  be  content  with  slip-shod  work,  half-hearted  endeavors. 

He  will  be  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  those  who  long  for  a 

broader,  higher  lite. 

Recreation 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  radio,  movies,  and  television, 
which  now  furnish  time  consuming  entertainment,  the  com- 
munity of  Sugar  City  was  resourceful  in  providing  recreation- 
al activities  for  its  inhabitants.  Down  through  the  years,  the 
facihties  of  the  circular  park  in  Sugar  City  provided  the  set- 
ting for  many  entertaining  recreational  activities:  races,  pic- 
nics, family  reunions,  band  and  orchestra  concerts  organized 
and  presented  by  O.  F.  Ursenbach,  and  athletic  events  such 
as  baseball.  In  the  spring  of  1904,  a  baseball  team  was  organ- 
ized and  called  the  Sugar  City  Red  Socks.  Later,  another  ball 
club  known  as  the  Beet's  Ball  Team  was  organized,  and  in 
1906  held  the  amateur  championship  of  Fremont  County. 
Enthusiasm  for  baseball  and  community  backing  for  this  sport 
has  been  more  than  traditional  for  Sugar  City.  Mr.  Zeke 
Holman,  a  Sugar  City  resident  for  most  of  his  hfe,  excelled 
in  the  sport.  He  recalled  that  he  was  sixty-seven  when  he 
played  his  last  baseball  game  between  Sugar  City  and  Idaho 
Falls. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  Townsite  Building,  referred  to  as 
the  opera  house-dance  hall  combination,  was  the  site  for  an 
abundance  of  entertainment.  Each  week  a  dance  was  held  and 
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vaudeville  or  drama  every  two  weeks,  booked  from  the  old 
Pelton  and  Smitzer  circuit.  The  shows  were  regular  and  great- 
ly enjoyed  in  the  community.  Aside  from  this,  a  home  dra- 
matic group  was  formed  and  produced  many  plays  and  furn- 
ished much  amusement  for  the  community.  Those  participat- 
ing the  most  regularly  in  the  productions  were:  Mrs.  Mark 
Austin,  Stanley  W.  Gaddie,  R.  B.  Gaddie,  Nettie  Garner,  J. 
W.  Timpson,  Ben  R.  Ferman,  Frank  L.  Davis,  and  Gladys 
Gaddie.  Mrs.  Caddie  Davis  Jenkins,  in  her  written  account 
recalls:  "The  dances  were  held  every  weekend  and  were  at- 
tended by  people  from  many  of  the  surrounding  communities. 
It  was  the  only  dance  with  a  good  orchestra  and  held  regularly 
which  was  under  contract  in  the  entire  upper  valley.  People 
came  from  as  far  south  as  Blackfoot  and  from  as  far  north  and 
east  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  get  here.  The  floor  manager 
was  Frank  L.  Davis  whose  policy  was  that  there  should  be  no 
wall  flowers  for  he  felt  there  was  less  trouble  when  the  people 
were  dancing."  At  a  subsequent  time  another  dance  hall 
known  as  the  Fremonida  was  erected  on  the  Park.  This  dance 
hall  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Rexburg  Stake  of  the 
L.D.S.  Church.  It  provided  a  place  of  entertainment  and  rec- 
relation  with  Church  standards  maintained.  It  served  prin- 
cipally the  residents  of  Madison  and  Fremont  counties. 

Caddie  Jenkins  in  her  historical  sketch  of  Sugar  City 
recalls  a  very  early  4th  of  July  celebration  of  the  community. 
She  states: 

The  Younger  residents  of  the  town  delight  to  hear 
of  the  old  time  customs  and  celebrations  of  those  first 
years  of  the  city.  The  first  fourth  of  July  was  a  gala 
occasion.  The  telephone  poles  went  down  the  middle  of 
the  street.  They  were  wrapped  with  bunting  from  top  to 
bottom  with  an  upright  flag  at  the  top  and  two  flags  at 
angles  a  little  lower  down.  The  business  houses  and 
homes  were  all  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  A 
bowery  large  enough  to  cover  the  dignitaries  and  those 
on  the  program  was  built  of  green  branches  of  willows, 
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and  planks  were  placed  for  seats  for  the  crowd  that 
gathered  from  all  the  neighboring  towns.  There  was  a 
salute  of  guns  at  sunrise.  An  excellent  program  was  given 
in  the  forenoon  and  games,  races  and  sports,  and  a  ball 
game  in  the  afternoon.  The  evening  was  spent  with  fire- 
works and  dancing.  The  ladies'  dress  at  that  time  formed 
part  of  the  picture  to  us  now.  The  skirts  were  well  down 
to  the  ankles,  shoes  were  high  topped  with  buttons  or 
laces.  Collars  were  high  with  whale  bone  stiffened  to 
hold  them  high  up  behind  the  ears  and  sleeves  came 
down  to  the  wrists.  Skirts  and  shirt  waists  were  very 
popular.  We  leave  the  picture  of  those  old  days  with  re- 
luctance.^ 

Albert  and  Douglas  Pincock,  brothers  of  Sugar  City,  re- 
called in  a  tape-recorded  interview,  another  instance  which 
attracted  a  capacity  crowd  to  Sugar  City,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion for  honoring  one  of  its  native  sons.  They  remember  on 
that  jubilant  day  of  May  27,  1919,  literally  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  vehicles  clogged  the  streets,  alleys  and  approaches  to 
the  town.  The  event  was  the  official  reception  of  Private 
Thomas  Croft  Neibaur,  returning  home  from  the  Great  War, 
a  hero,  honored  by  his  own  nation  and  others.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Governor  of  Idaho,  dignitaries,  and  people  far 
and  near.  This  experience  and  the  story  of  the  hero  in  whose 
honor  the  huge  crowd  had  gathered,  is  reported  in  the  July, 
1919,  issue  of  the  Improvement  Era." 

The  Intervening  Years  and  Sugar  City  Today 

Every  community  needs  an  organization  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  As  early  as  1905,  the  Com- 
mercial Club  was  organized.  It  was  formed  by  the  business 
men  of  the  town  to  secure  better  cooperation  and  to  be  more 
beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  town.  As  time  went  on  the  organ- 
ization became  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 


^Caddie  Davis  Jenkins,  History  of  Sugar  City  (Unpublished,  November, 
1943). 

°"How  Private  Neibaur  Won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,"  Improve- 
ment Era,  (July,  1919). 
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Business  Mens  Association,  and  at  the  present  time  and  for 
the  past  several  years,  the  Booster's  Club. 

Miss  Laurie  Luke  prepared  an  excellent  paper  on  Sugar 
City  for  a  Ricks  College  English  class.  She  gave  the  follow- 
ing data,  covering  historical  facts  of  the  intervening  years  and 
present-day  Sugar  City: 

At  one  time  Sugar  was  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
towns.  It  was  thought  once  that  it  might  be  the  county 
seat.  The  population  from  1908-1914  was  around  1500- 
2000.  In  1926  the  population  was  about  1200.  In  this 
same  year  a  Pocket  Directory  and  Booster  Guide  was 
put  out.  In  it  was  stated  that  business  failures  were  un- 
heard of.  There  now  were  two  churches,  Mormon  and 
Lutheran  (the  latter  does  not  exist  anymore  in  Sugar), 
a  movie  theater,  two  barbershops,  the  largest  sugar 
factory  in  the  intermountain  country,  and  many  other 
businesses.  There  were  three  miles  of  cement  sidewalks. 
The  flour  mill  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  sup- 
ply local  trade.  It  also  read:  "Move  to  Idaho,  in  the 
Sugar  City  District,  and  realize  a  good  income  every 
year.  Here  you  will  find  a  good,  clean  lot  of  American 
citizens  who  will  try  to  help  you." 

The  Sugar  Factory  operated  thirty-eight  campaigns. 
It  closed  down  in  1942,  due  to  the  decrease  in  beet 
acreage.  Since  then  most  of  the  buildings  have  been  torn 
down.  In  thirty-eight  years  of  running,  six  men  were 
killed.  The  first  accident  happened  in  building  the  fac- 
tory, when  a  beam  fell  on  a  man  and  killed  him.  James 
B.  Gaddie  was  the  first  man  killed  in  the  factory.  He  was 
a  popular  man  in  Sugar  City. 

In  1943,  the  old  hotels  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Sugar  Company  were  used  as  a  German  Prisoner  of  War 
Camp.  There  were  four  tall  look-out  towers  where  guards 
stood  with  machine  guns.  There  was  also  a  tall  wire 
fence  around  the  buildings.  The  young  girls  of  the  town 
would  go  up  and  flirt  with  the  soldiers.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  fields.  About 
1946  the  camp  was  closed  down.*"' 


^'Laurie  Luke,  History  of  Sugar  City   (Unpublished:   Ricks  College  Library, 
1971). 
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Of  recent  years,  the  erection  of  new  public  buildings  and 
establishment  of  other  city  improvements,  have  demonstrated 
anew  the  deep  and  genuine  civic  pride,  which  have  char- 
acterized Sugar  City  during  its  history.  For  example,  the 
old  town  hall  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  structure,  appro- 
priate for  the  present  needs;  the  new  post  office  built;  the 
municipal  water  system  improved  and  extended;  and  a 
sewer  system  installed  to  those  who  reside  there.  To  re- 
duce dust  and  provide  other  unnamed  benefits,  the  streets 
of  the  city  have  been  oil-surfaced  within  the  last  two  years. 
Center  Street  has  received  special  attention,  being  curbed 
and  resurfaced  by  the  Idaho  Highway  Department.  Along 
this  main  thoroughfair,  sidewalks  have  been  installed.  And 
in  furtherance  of  municipal  improvement,  a  four-acre  park 
has  been  restored  by  removing  undesirable  trees  and  shrubs, 
leveling,  landscaping  and  installing  an  irrigation  sprinkling 
system.  This  $20,000  city  project  will  include  a  baseball- 
softball  area,  picnicing  facilities  and  other  recreational,  over- 
night camping  privileges.  Many  new  and  attractive  homes 
have  been  and  are  being  constructed  by  members  of  the 
Ricks  College  facility,  who  by  choice  of  residence  location, 
suggest  that  the  friendly  community  of  Sugar  City  continues 
to  offer  numerous  advantages. 


CHAPTER  14 

COUNTY  COMMUNITIES 

PART  I 


Archer 

The  community  of  Archer,  Idaho,  was  named  in  honor 
of  John  Archer,  a  leading  citizen  of  the  area  and  one  given 
recognition  for  having  estabhshed  a  post  office  there.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Jeannette  Lenroot,  who  was  appointed 
May  8,  1902.  (see  Appendix  4)  The  L.D.S.  Ward  of  Archer 
was  created  on  March  2,  1902,  by  separating  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  area  embraced  by  the  Lyman  Ward.  The  first 
bishop  was  George  Briggs,  Sr.,  and  he  chose  as  his  coun- 
selors, Olaf  Johanson  and  Charles  Burns.  (See  Appendix  1) 
Reference  can  be  made  to  the  history  of  Lyman  following 
to  find  early  history  of  the  area. 

Theodore  K.  Lyman  and  Silas  Buckland  each  settled  near 
the  mouth  of  Lyman  Creek  in  late  1882-3.  Not  many  months 
thereafter,  John  Taylor  and  Cyrus  B.  Hawley  moved  in  as 
neighbors,  with  the  latter  estabUshing  himself  up  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  There  good  soil  and  a  chmate  fa- 
vored by  canyon  breezes  made  his  homestead  ideal  for  fruit 
raising.  By  June,  1883,  George  Briggs,  Charles  Briggs,  A.  G. 
Arnold  and  their  families,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Powell,  and  others, 
were  the  first  to  settle  in  the  area.  Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Briggs  granted  the  Archer  Townsite,  present  location  of  the 
Archer  Store  operated  by  Learin  Terry.  The  first  white  child 
born  in  the  area  was  a  boy,  named  George  Briggs,  Jr.,  born 
August  13,  1883;  and  that  fall  a  girl  was  born,  named  Lois 
Buckland. 
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The  settlers  learned  readily  that  the  climate  was  suited  to 
production  of  various  grains.  In  certain  locations  apple  or- 
chards were  planted  as  well  as  berries,  which  thrived  heart- 
ily. According  to  Marion  S.  Cheney,  whose  farm  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  Archer,  the 
Mcintosh  and  Wealthy  varieties  of  apple  seem  to  be  the  most 
suited  to  the  soil;  raspberries  and  strawberries  the  most  adapt- 
able to  the  climate.  Cheney's  present-day  operation  of  com- 
mercially producing  berries  and  apples  is  about  the  last  of  a 
once  rather  flourishing  fruit  business. 

Myrtle  Kennington,  in  an  article  entitled,  "History  of 
Lyman-Archer,"  tells  of  one  fruit  grower: 

The  Cyrus  Hawley  family  planted  a  very  large 
orchard  in  which  they  raised  all  sorts  of  fruits.  There 
were  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  apples,  and  cherries 
of  many  varieties.  Grapes  and  many  varieties  of  melons, 
such  as  cantaloup  and  watermelon  were  raised.  They 
also  had  a  large  vegetable  garden  and  many  kinds  of 
berries  such  as  raspberries,  dewberries,  and  the  more 
hardy  currants  and  gooseberries.  For  many  years  people 
came  from  all  over  the  country  to  obtain  their  fruit  here. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  luscious  products  of  the  Hawley 
farm.  It  was  referred  to  as  the  "Little  Garden  of  Eden." 

Within  a  few  years,  the  farm  production  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above;  sugar  beets,  seed  peas,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Of  more  recent  years  the  production  of  these  crops  has  been 
reduced  and  cultivation  of  the  famous  Idaho  Russet  potato 
emphasized.  Stock  raising  and  milk  production  has  continued 
to  be  important  through  the  years. 

In  1915  the  O.S.L.  Railroad  Company  constructed  a 
branch  Une,  the  East  Belt,  which  extended  from  Idaho  Falls 
northeasterly  across  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  and 
the  benchland  east  of  Rexburg  to  St.  Anthony.  In  consequence 
of  this  railroad,  Byrne  Siding  came  into  existence.  Thereafter 
a  sugar-beet  receiving  dump,  a  small  grocery  store  operated 
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by  O.  E.  Mayhugh,  a  lumber  yard,  grain  elevators,  a  small 
depot,  and  a  few  houses  for  railroad  employees  were  located 
there.  The  ensuing  years  have  brought  a  marked  change,  and 
today  the  primary  business  at  this  shipping  point  is  potatoes. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  mile  east  of  the  Archer  townsite, 
where  George  Briggs,  Senior,  established  his  store  about  1885- 
86  and  which  has  continued  in  operation  down  to  the  present 
time,  is  located  another  townsite  called  Dalby.  This  townsite 
was  platted  and  dedicated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Jeppson 
on  May  1,  1913.  Upon  this  was  located  the  Archer  Ward 
L.D.S.  Church.  This  native  white  sandstone  structure  was 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  M.  Squires,  architect, 
and  a  principal  feature  was  a  bell  tower  atop.  The  building  was 
started  in  the  spring  of  1913  and  was  presumably  used  by  the 
ward  prior  to  its  official  dedication  by  President  Mark  Austin 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1919. 

At  this  central  location  of  the  community,  a  58  by  35 
foot  amusement  hall  was  constructed  and  used.  A  rock  school 
was  replaced  in  1923  by  a  cheese  plant,  known  as  Snake  River 
Dairy  Products  Co.  and  owned  by  David  H.  Manwaring.  A 
general  merchandise  store  owned  and  operated  by  Henry 
Erickson  and  family  for  some  twenty  years,  was  opened  in 
1936.  Mr.  Newell  Piquet  established  a  garage  and  machine 
repair  shop. 

By  1915  a  fine  four-room  brick  school  with  basement  and 
excellent  facilities  was  erected.  This  school  stands  today,  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  provides  facilities  for  the  98  ele- 
mentary students  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades.  For  a  while 
these  facilities  accommodated  a  two-year  high  school  pro- 
gram. Zelpha  Young,  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  William 
J.  Young  was  the  first  to  give  educational  instruction  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1884,  receiving  $1  per  month  per 
student. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Sunnydell  district,  pioneer  families  con- 
structed a  small  school  from  rock  quarried  from  a  site  some 
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six  miles  east.  Laura  Wilcox  deserves  recognition  for  being 
the  first  instructor  there.  After  that  school  burned  down  in 
1930,  it  was  replaced  by  another  rock  structure  larger  in  size 
and  accommodation.  It  continued  to  be  used  until  county 
school  reorganization  was  effectuated.  The  building  served 
as  a  branch  Sunday  School  for  many  years,  and  for  special 
entertainment  programs  and  activities. 

Prior  to  1900,  three  important  irrigation  systems  were 
initiated  by  enterprising  pioneers,  referred  to  as  Sunnydell  Ir- 
rigation District,  Lenroot  Canal  Co.,  and  Reid  Canal  Co. 
Over  the  years  these  canals  have  been  enlarged  and  improved 
and  constitute  the  principal  irrigation  systems  for  Archer  and 
Lyman.  A  flood-control  project  was  completed  in  1971  on 
Lyraan  Creek. 

On  December  12,  1954,  a  new  brick  church  for  the 
Archer  Ward  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  Sterling  W. 
Sill,  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
L.D.S.  Church,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  The  present  enroll- 
ment of  the  ward  is  562  members.' 

Lyman 

The  Lyman  District,  presently  comprising  the  Lyman 
and  Archer  communities  of  Madison  County,  was  the  first  to 
be  settled  between  the  forks  of  the  Snake  River.  There  was  a 
small  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River  at  the  time  Rexburg  was  founded  in  March, 
1883.  The  settlement  was  called  Lyon  or  Deer  Creek,  pre- 
sumably after  a  Mr.wLyon  and  his  two  sons,  Albert  and 
Johnnie,  who  in  1871  brought  the  first  livestock  into  the 
valley.  Five  years  later,  John  F.  Barry  and  family  joined  them. 
That  year  (1876)  produced  the  first  grain  and  potatoes  that 
were  produced.  Theodore  K.  Lyman  and  Silas  Buckland  set- 

'Sources  of  materials  on  the  community  of  Archer  include:  Byrne  Siding  by 
Myrtle  and  Everett  Clay;  folder  on  dedication  of  Archer  chapel,  December  12, 
1954;  Bishop  Johansen's  History  of  the  Archer  Ward;  and  the  History  of  Lyman- 
Archer  by  Lula  Cook  and  Myrtle  Kennington. 
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tied  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  which  flowed  westerly  from  the 
east  hills,  across  the  dryland  bench  down  into  the  valley. 
This  stream  was  given  the  name  of  Lyman  Creek,  after  the 
settler,  as  was  the  later  Mormon  Ward  organization.  In  1883 
many  other  Mormon  families  came  into  the  district,  including 
the  following:  Sidney  Weekes,  George  Briggs,  Sr.,  Edward  A. 
Galbraith,  Charles  Briggs,  Gideon  Murphy,  William  J. 
Young,  John  Reid,  Amos  G.  Arnold,  and  two  brothers  Wil- 
liam and  Hyrum  B.  Simmons. 

Upon  reaching  a  sufficient  population  to  warrant  an  or- 
ganization, the  area  was  formed  into  a  dependent  L.D.S. 
Branch  of  the  Church,  called  Lyman  Branch,  and  attached 
to  the  Bannock  Ward,  headquartered  at  Rexburg.  This  organ- 
ization was  begun  on  October  27,  1883,  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  who  named  Sidney  Weekes  as 
presiding  elder  of  the  branch.  The  members  met  and  held 
church  services  in  the  private  homes  of  the  community  until  a 
meetinghouse  was  erected.  On  June  5,  1884,  the  Lyman  Ward 
was  organized,  in  the  home  of  Amos  G.  Arnold  with  Presi- 
dent Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Heber 
J.  Grant  presiding.  The  latter  two  represented  the  Quorum  of 
the  Twelve,  ordaining  Sidney  Weekes  as  the  first  bishop. 
Bishop  Weekes  selected  George  Briggs,  Sr.  as  first  counselor, 
and  a  little  later  Neils  C.  Christensen  was  named  second 
counselor.  (See  Appendix  1 )  By  November  of  1884,  the  com- 
munity and  church  members  had  built  a  one-room  log  meet- 
ing house,  twenty-eight  by  eighteen  feet  in  dimension,  with  a 
dirt  roof.  The  structure  was  located  just  north  of  the  Mark 
Young  home  of  today,  and  upon  what  would  become  the 
Archer  Townsite  at  a  later  time.  The  ward  embraced  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  square  miles,  from  the  Snake  River  on 
the  south,  to  Rexburg  vicinity  on  the  north;  and  from  Burton 
Branch  on  the  west  to  the  foothills  on  the  east. 

By  1885  the  ward  membership  had  reached  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  and  by  1889  the  building  was  inadequate. 
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Consequently,  in  February,  1889,  the  Lyman  Ward  member- 
ship initiated  a  program  to  construct  a  larger  meeting  house. 
Lumber  obtained  from  a  sawmill  in  Wyoming  went  into  the 
construction  of  this  larger  meeting  house,  which  measured 
twenty-four  and  one-half  feet  wide  by  forty-five  feet  long  and 
a  ceiling  twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  with  a  shingled  roof. 
Three  windows  graced  each  side  and  the  door  was  placed  in 
the  west  end.  More  comfortable  benches  could  be  afforded 
this  time.  A  stage  was  built  in  the  east  end.  This  building  was 
located  at  or  near  the  place  of  the  former  log  meeting  house, 
and  it  continued  to  serve  the  people  until  the  Lyman  Ward 
was  divided. 

By  1902  the  ward  membership  exceeded  four  hundred 
and  sixty  members  making  its  division  desirable.  Consequent- 
ly, on  March  2,  1902,  the  Lyman  Ward  was  divided.  The 
boundary  line  was  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  George 
Briggs,  Sr.  store  (present  location  of  the  Archer  store  owned 
by  Learin  Terry).  The  upper  area  of  the  district  was  desig- 
nated the  Archer  Ward.  Casey  Potter  Bowen  was  named  and 
sustained  as  the  Lyman  Ward  bishop  with  Amos  G.  Arnold 
and  Heber  Robison  counselors. 

Since  the  existing  meeting  house  was  located  in  the  Archer 
Ward,  the  Lyman  Ward  members  used  the  school  house,  sit- 
uated on  the  corner  of  the  present  home  of  William  Robison. 
This  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  present 
Lyman  Church.  In  1905,  the  corner  stone  for  the  new  chapel 
was  laid  on  properties  purchased  from  Casey  P.  Bowen.  After 
the  basement  was  completed,  church  meetings  and  recreation- 
al activities  were  held  there  until  the  chapel  was  completed. 
The  church  structure  was  remodeled  and  needed  facilities  in- 
stalled as  the  years  passed  so  that  the  edifice  continued  to  be 
used  until  July  18,  1965.  On  that  day,  the  last  sacrament 
service  to  be  held  in  the  building  was  attended  by  a  large 
crowd.  The  building  was  burned  down  and  the  rubble  re- 
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moved,  preparatory  to  the  erection  in  its  place  of  the  lovely 
L.D.S.  meeting  house  there  today. 

Before  the  dedication  of  the  church  edifice  held  Sunday, 
June  26,  1966,  ward  members  generally  and  stake  organiza- 
tions contributed  both  time  and  money  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  this  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
square  foot  building.  The  estimated  cost  came  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars.  Wesley  Hardy,  L.D.S.  church 
builder  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  in  general  charge  of 
the  construction.  Three  work  missionaries  assisted  him:  Kent 
Brockebank  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada;  Ron  Roundy, 
Bountiful,  Utah;  and  Melvin  Jones  of  San  Diego,  California. 

George  Briggs  had  established  a  general  store,  which 
burned  down  within  a  couple  of  years.  He  rebuilt  the  store, 
but  at  a  different  location.  It  is  the  Terry  Store  of  Archer 
today,  in  a  modified  structure.  The  Lyman  post  office  was 
located  in  the  store,  with  George  Briggs  being  appointed  as 
postmaster  on  June  11,  1887.  (see  Appendix  4)  The  fire 
caused  the  post  office  to  temporarily  be  moved  to  Inde- 
pendence. Later,  Mr.  Briggs  became  the  postmaster  again, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  post  office  was  again  located  in  his 
store.  The  Briggs  store,  post  office,  and  L.D.S.  church  were 
located  on  properties  later  to  be  the  Townsite. 

George  and  Sarah  Briggs  donated  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  as  a  townsite  (WVi  and  SE^4  of  SEV^  of  Section  36, 
Township  5  North,  Range  39  E.B.M.)  and  hired  Andrew  S. 
Anderson  to  survey  the  land  into  blocks,  lots,  and  streets.  This 
was  dedicated  in  May,  1903,  and  filed  for  record  in  the  office 
of  the  Fremont  County  recorder.  It  was  first  designated  as 
the  Lyman  Townsite  and  later  as  the  Archer  Townsite. 

Mr.  Herb  Galbraith  recalled  in  a  tape-recorded  interview 
in  1971  that  he  attended  two  different  one-room  log  schools 
located  further  south  than  the  present  William  Robison  dwell- 
ing, which  was  the  site  of  a  later  school  and  which  was  used 
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also  by  the  Lyman  Ward.  Later,  the  four-room  rock  school 
building  was  erected  about  one-fourth  mile  south  of  the  pres- 
ent Lyman  Church.  This  rock  building  continued  to  serve 
students  until  the  mid-fifties.  Early  teachers  of  the  Lyman 
community  who  taught  in  the  various  schools  included  the 
following:  Samuel  Anderson,  Charles  Legro,  John  Ander- 
son, Anna  Morisey,  Miss  Davis,  Mrs.  Lorena  Smith,  Miss 
Luella  Waldrom,  and  Geneva  and  Lou  Bybee,  who  were 
sisters.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  Archer  Road  near  the 
school  was  located  a  fine  community  dance  hall.  Mrs.  Martha 
Randall,  the  last  appointed  postmaster,  operated  the  post  of- 
fice in  her  home,  which  was  located  in  the  area  of  the  school." 

Thornton 

A  short  time  after  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  was 
constructed  across  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  into 
what  is  now  Madison  County,  a  small  community  was 
started,  first  called  Texas  Siding,  and  later  named  Thornton 
in  honor  of  William  Ezra  Thornton.  Thornton  had  been  prom- 
inent in  the  establishment  of  a  townsite,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  was  surveyed  and  platted 
into  blocks  and  streets.  He  had  established  a  small  mercantile 
business  and  for  a  while  was  postmaster. 

As  one  considers  the  small  community  of  Thornton, 
Idaho,  today,  it  is  most  interesting  to  recall  and  contrast  its 
early  thriving  history.  During  the  early  1900's,  perhaps 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  this  community 
sponsored  many  activities  and  was  an  enterprising  center  of 
commerce.  Located  on  the  main  railroad  line,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  Rier  and  astride  the  main 
highway.  Thornton  had  two  fine  general  mercantile  stores 
at  one  time.  George  Marler  had  taken  over  Thornton's  store 
by  1909  and  continued  to  operate  it  on  an  expanded  volume 

'Sources  of  materials  on  the  community  of  Lyman  include:  Bishop  Johansen's 
History  of  Archer  Ward:  History  of  Lyman-Archer  by  Lula  Cook  and  Myrtle 
Kennington;  and  dedication  folder  of  Lyman  Ward  Chapel,  Sunday,  June  26,  1966. 
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for  the  ensuing  many  years.  In  the  meantime,  C.  L.  Galbraith 
opened  a  store  and  offered  competition.  A  Midland  Elevator 
dealt  in  grain.  The  Miller  Brothers  of  St.  Anthony  construc- 
ted a  fine  elevator  to  engage  in  the  grain  business,  besides 
establishing  a  coal  delivery  business.  A  spur  from  the  main 
track  enabled  these  businesses  to  prosper,  and  in  time  excel- 
lent potato  warehouses  were  erected.  All  of  these  businesses 
provided  employment  for  many  local  people.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  were  a  barber  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 
a  lumber  yard  to  serve  the  community. 

Busy  freight  trains  moved  along  the  tracks  both  north  and 
south,  hauUng  coal,  grains,  some  livestock,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  sugar  beets.  The  sugar  company  had  a  beet  dump 
located  at  Thornton,  later  to  be  relocated  at  Mark  Beet 
Dump.  A  fine  depot  was  constructed  at  Thornton,  to  accom- 
modate passengers.  It  provided  living  quarters  for  the  agent 
and  had  an  adequate  office  for  telegraphy  service.  A  ware- 
house for  freight  was  also  available.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Special,  catering  to  the  park 
tourists,  added  to  the  numbers  that  used  the  trains  passing 
through  the  area.  The  whistle  of  the  freight  and  passenger 
trains,  so  familiar  in  that  day,  are  now  nostalgically  recalled. 

Thornton  was  a  place  where  recreation  and  amusement 
could  be  found.  Here  a  saloon  existed  for  a  while  and  then 
burned  down.  Mr.  Fritz  Hansen  operated  a  movie  picture 
house,  which  entertained  patrons  on  Saturday  night.  A  very 
large  and  commodious  dancehall  attracted  the  young  and  old 
from  far  and  near.  Many  recall  with  delight  the  good  times 
they  had  at  this  place,  until  it  too,  burned  down. 

Under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Baird,  a  fine  community 
church  service  was  provided  parishioners.  When  conditions 
altered  and  insufficient  numbers  were  available  for  services 
to  be  held,  this  religious  service  was  moved  to  Rexburg.  The 
building  was  used  for  school  and  other  functions.  The  bishop- 
rics of  Independence  and  Lyman  co-operated  in  the  support 
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and  supervision  of  an  L.D.S.  primary  and  Sunday  school 
service  in  Thornton  for  a  few  years.  This,  too,  was  discontin- 
ued because  of  lack  of  attendance. 

Samuel  Anderson  was  postmaster  at  Union,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  when  this  center  was  discontinued.  A  post 
office  was  then  located  at  Thornton  with  William  E.  Thorn- 
ton as  postmaster,  (see  Appendix  4)  The  Home  brothers  and 
others  operated  a  mail  star  route  from  Thornton  to  Heise,  lo- 
cated southeast  of  Thornton.  At  this  location  mineral  waters 
known  for  their  therapeutic  values,  induced  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  use  the  railroad  to  get  there.  They  would  take 
the  railroad  to  Thornton  and  go  from  there  by  horse-drawn 
vehicle  to  the  site. 

Presently,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Evans  operates  the  Thornton 
Merc,  which  is  the  successor  to  the  Thornton  and  Marler 
mercantile  stores.  She  is  also  the  postmaster  with  the  post  of- 
fice being  housed  in  the  store. 

Because  of  the  strategic  location  of  the  elevator  at  Thorn- 
ton the  L.D.S.  Church  in  the  mid-forties  purchased  it  from 
M.  G.  Koon  and  sons.  Until  1959,  the  elevator  served  many 
stakes  in  this  region  as  a  place  where  welfare  grain  was  stored, 
before  being  forwarded  to  become  milled  at  Kaysville,  Utah.^ 

Independence 

The  community  of  Independence,  Idaho,  is  located  south- 
west of  Rexburg  and  south  of  Burton  where  the  two  forks  of 
the  Snake  River  approach  confluence.  Modern  equipment 
such  as  the  bulldozer  and  land  leveler  has  greatly  modified 
the  appearance  of  the  Independence  community  since  the  first 
settlers  arrived.  In  this  area,  the  land  is  somewhat  lower 
and  over  the  years,  waters  from  both  forks  of  the  river  have 
overflowed  their  banks,  making  swamps  and  marshy  places. 
In  consequence,  abundant  vegetation  in  the  form  of  cotton- 

^Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Thornton  include:  the  Rexburg 
Seventh  Ward  Book  of  Remembrance  for  1970,  p.  18-19. 
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wood,  aspen,  hawthorn,  and  willows  have  thrived.  To  em- 
phasize further  this  characteristic,  the  early  settlers  oftimes 
would  refer  to  the  Independence  community  as  "down  in  the 
brush." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  article  on  Burton  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  one,  for  the  communities  in  their  settlement 
were  together,  and  although  separated  at  one  period  into  two 
wards,  nevertheless,  they  have  been  closely  intertwined  in 
using  and  depending  upon  such  facilities  as  roads,  schools, 
churches  and  stores. 

The  Independence-Burton  communities  have  experienced 
inconveniences  and  limited  devastation  of  high  water  runoff 
from  the  two  forks  of  the  Snake  River.  Bridges  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River  have  been  torn  loose  from  their 
moorings  and  floated  away.  The  effects  of  the  bursting  of  the 
Grosventre  Dam  northeast  of  Jackson,  Wyoming,  in  1928, 
caused  householders  to  leave  their  properties  and  move  to 
higher  ground  until  the  flood  waters  receded.  According  to 
some,  the  Bannock  Gem  Slough  was  created  in  consequence 
of  the  awful  flood,  due  in  part  to  the  bursting  of  the  dam. 
Other  bodies  of  water  in  the  area  include  the  Warm  Slough 
and  the  Texas  Slough.  The  latter  is  important  in  the  irrigation 
system  of  the  community.  These  sloughs  abound  with  fish. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  more  particularly  to  those  people 
who  are  concerned  with  surveys  and  real  property  descrip- 
tions, that  the  parallel  range  lines,  running  north-south  be- 
tween ranges  thirty-six  and  forty-two,  in  crossing  township 
six  North,  (the  latitudinal  line  running  east-west)  creates  an 
offset  of  the  section  lines  on  the  north  tier — sections  one  to 
six.  This  is  so  because  township  six  is  the  first  correctional 
latitude  line  north  of  the  Boise  Meridian.  Every  thirty-six 
miles  a  correction  is  made  in  this  state.  Thus,  in  the  commun- 
ity of  Burton-Independence  those  sections  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  road  running  east-west,  just  south  of  the  Church 
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property  and  extending  east  to  the  Wyoming  line,  are  affected 
by  the  correction. 

Sometime  prior  to  1900,  John  L.  Jones  donated  a  corner 
of  his  homestead  for  the  erection  of  a  one-room  log  school- 
house.  The  former  school  site  is  now  owned  by  Grant  Jensen 
and  is  located  four  miles  west  of  the  Mark  Beet  Dump.  This 
structure  was  removed  about  1906,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
frame  structure,  which  was  later  improved  by  brick  siding. 
The  location  of  both  schools  was  upon  the  same  donated 
ground.  The  brick  school  had  a  bell  tower.  The  bell  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  calling  the  students  to  their  classes  each 
morning.  Some  names  of  early  teachers  of  the  Independence 
school  include:  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Roland  Freeman,  Mrs.  Mable 
Koon,  and  Mrs.  Susie  Daniels. 

Some  distance  further  south  of  the  Independence  school 
was  located  the  Union  school,  accommodating  the  young  peo- 
ple, including  those  who  lived  in  the  Thornton  community. 
Early  teachers  in  this  school  included  a  Miss  Augusta  Fletch- 
er, Emma  Anderson,  and  her  brother  Neal  Anderson. 

In  the  early  eighties  a  number  of  non-Mormons,  referred 
to  as  the  Morrisites,  located  in  the  area  choosing  the  name  of 
Independence  for  their  community  and  school. 

The  combined  community  of  Burton-Independence  was 
provided  with  mail  service  known  as  the  Independence  post 
office.  The  first  postmaster  was  Julius  C.  Spaulding,  who  was 
appointed  February  26,  1889.  Hyrum  S.  Dudley  was  appoint- 
ed July  19,  1893,  and  had  the  post  office  located  in  a  portion 
of  his  two-room  log  house,  which  was  located  south  of  the 
church  in  Burton,  (see  Appendix  4) 

The  Independence  L.D.S.  Ward  was  organized  April  13, 
1902,  with  A.  P.  Anderson,  who  had  been  serving  as  the 
Branch  President,  named  as  Bishop  with  Neils  C.  Jensen  and 
Peter  Peterson  as  his  counselors,  (see  Appendix  1 ) 
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The  first  meetings  of  the  new  ward  were  held  in  the  one- 
room  log  school  house.  Bishop  A.  P.  Anderson  donated  five 
acres  of  land  to  the  Church,  one-half  of  which  was  for  a  tithing 
site,  and  plans  were  made  to  start  building  a  church  house  im- 
mediately. The  men  of  the  ward  hauled  the  logs  from  the  tim- 
ber to  the  sawmill  to  be  made  into  lumber  for  the  building. 
They  also  hauled  the  sandstone  which  was  used  in  the  founda- 
tion and  to  line  the  walls.  Most  of  the  work  on  the  building 
was  done  by  ward  members.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
December  27,  1903.  The  church  was  located  two  miles  west 
and  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Mark  Beet  Dump,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  Ross  Anderson,  a  grandson  to  the  Bishop.  Fol- 
lowing several  preliminary  meetings  in  the  respective  Burton 
and  Independence  Wards  concerning  feasibility  of  the  mer- 
ger of  the  two,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  February 
1,  1953,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  wards  would  be 
merged.  They  were  to  be  known  as  the  Burton-Independence 
Ward,  and  Charles  R.  Thomason  was  named  the  new  Bishop. 
He  chose  as  his  counselors,  Wesley  G.  Stewart  and  Grant 
Jensen.  Later,  under  direction  of  the  Rexburg  Stake  Presi- 
dency, the  Ward  was  re-named  Rexburg  Seventh  Ward. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Independence  Ward  meet- 
ing house  served  the  members  of  the  community  for  some 
fifty  years.  After  the  merger  of  the  two  wards,  the  usefulness 
of  this  edifice  came  to  an  end,  and  it  has  been  torn  down 
and  removed.* 

Burton 

The  Townsite  and  later  the  L.D.S.  Ward  of  Burton, 
Idaho,  was  named  after  Robert  T.  Burton,  1st  Counselor  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church.  When  visiting  this  area 
of  Idaho,  while  picking  out  sites  for  cities  and  towns,  he  de- 
signated the  area  as  a  possible  Townsite.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 


^Source   materials   on   thhe   community   of   Independence    include:    Rexburg 
Seventh  Ward  Book  of  Remembrance  for  1970. 
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E.  Matson  later  dedicated  and  gave  eighty  acres  for  the  Town- 
site  of  Burton.  On  September  5,  1887,  the  Burton  Branch 
was  organized  into  a  ward,  called  the  Burton  Ward,  with 
George  U.  Smith  named  bishop,  and  Hyrum  Dudley  and  Bart 
Helm  as  his  counselors,    (see  Appendix  1) 

The  Burton  area  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Rexburg,  on  the 
west  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  on  the  south  by 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  on  the  north  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River.  Among  the  earliest  Mormon 
settlers  within  the  area  were:  George  Foss,  James  C.  Watts, 
George  U.  Smith,  Ole  Peter  Jensen,  Fisherman  Hans  Hansen, 
Andrew  O.  Anderson,  William  S.  Thornton,  and  John  E. 
Matson. 

Before  this,  however,  itinerant  settlers  had  established 
themselves  in  the  area.  Bob  Tartar  was  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Snake  River,  and  Hank  Pelton  was  on  the  Texas  Slough. 
A.  M.  Carter  homesteaded  a  ranch  west  of  Rexburg  on  the 
East  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  about  1879, 
having  come  into  the  area  as  a  surveyor  with  the  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  However,  Richard  Leigh,  commonly  known 
as  Beaver  Dick,  was  also  among  the  first  white  settlers  of  the 
entire  Upper  Snake  River  area.  His  complete  story  is  told  in 
an  earlier  chapter  in  this  book.  He  had  a  home  in  the  Burton 
area  and  his  first  family  all  died  there.  Their  graves  are  still 
tended  by  Burton  citizens. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  presented  a  formid- 
able challenge  for  crossing  to  the  immigrants  wishing  to  settle 
on  the  east  side.  The  river  banks  and  bottom  were  relatively 
muddy,  which  further  complicated  any  crossing,  especially  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  river  flow  was  high.  In  fact,  there 
was  only  one  place  safe  for  fording  the  river  in  this  locality, 
which  was  Eagle  Nest  Ford,  a  mile  east  of  the  present  Parker 
bridge.  To  President  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  his  counselors, 
this  seemed  impractical  for  saints  wishing  to  come  to  the  Rex- 
burg settlement  and  surrounding  area. 
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The  men  decided  to  construct  a  ferry  to  cross  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  due  west  of  the  Rexburg  settlement, 
about  five  miles.  They  sent  young  Willard  Ricks  to  Market 
Lake  to  get  the  necessary  lumber,  which  was  milled  by  Wil- 
Uam  F.  Rigby  in  Beaver  Canyon.  John  Bailing  and  Peter 
Flamm  went  to  work  and  by  March  26,  1883,  the  ferry  was 
completed  with  its  metal  cable  and  had  made  its  initial  cross- 
ing of  the  river.  It  was  the  first  ferry  boat  built  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  and  was  operated  from  1883  to  1890. 
They  came  with  horses,  mules,  and  even  oxen.  There  was  a 
ford  three  hundred  yards  below  the  ferry  which  was  used  by 
empty,  or  lightly  loaded  outfits,  in  the  low-water  season. 

The  first  school  of  the  community  was  held  in  the  home 
of  George  U.  Smith  in  1886,  with  eleven  pupils  taught  by 
Jenny  Smith.  In  the  following  year  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
new  meeting  house,  with  Miss  Rose  Jensen  of  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  as  teacher.  Later,  the  Marietta  school,  named  after 
Mary  Etta,  the  daughter  of  A.  M.  Carter,  was  constructed  one 
mile  west  and  one  mile  north  of  the  Church  site.  This  one- 
room  school  house,  twenty  by  thirty  feet  and  constructed  of 
logs,  served  ninety  students  in  its  peak  day  and  was  used  by 
the  community  between  1893  and  1906.  At  this  approximate 
date  a  two-story,  four-room  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  the 
Burton  townsite,  somewhat  north  of  the  church.  The  frame 
building  was  later  torn  down  and  the  fine  rock  structure  which 
replaced  it  is  the  present  elementary  school  serving  eighty- 
nine  students  in  grades  four  through  six  of  District  321.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  Burton 
schools:  Mrs.  MadeUne  George,  Miss  Harriett  Hill,  Eugene 
Belnap,  Mr.  Scowell,  Lorenzo  Waldrum,  Mary  and  Emma 
Anderson  (sisters),  and  Oscar  E.  Anderson. 

The  community  of  Burton  receives  the  major  part  of  its 
irrigation  water  through  the  Rexburg  Irrigation  Company 
Canal,  a  diversion  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River. 
Other  water  is  supplied  through  the  Liberty  Park  Canal  and 
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the  Texas  Slough  Irrigation  Company  which  have  a  common 
diversion  from  the  Bannock  Feeder  out  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Snake  River,  approximately  two  miles  downstream  from 
the  Archer-Ririe  Highway. 

The  following  data  is  presented  as  taken  from  the  Rex- 
burg  7th  Ward  Book  of  Remembrance  for  1970: 

In  March,  1887,  the  Burton  meetinghouse  in  the 
Rexburg  Ward,  Bannock  Stake  of  Zion,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  was  built.  It  was  twenty  by  thirty  and 
twelve  feet  to  the  square.  Built  of  cottonwood  logs  with 
lumber  and  dirt  for  a  roof,  with  red  pine  floor,  with  four 
windows  and  one  door,  eleven  benches  and  one  cup- 
board, one  stove  and  ten  joints  of  pipe,  one  double  desk. 
The  house  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  for  that 
purpose  by  John  E.  Matson  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Section  34,  Township  Six  North,  Range  39  East. 

In  1897  rocks  were  hauled  for  a  new  meeting  house,  and 
the  foundation  was  laid  that  same  year  at  the  same  corner, 
and  adjacent  to  the  former  structure.  The  edifice  was  dedi- 
cated for  use  by  1907  and  continued  to  be  used  for  almost 
fifty  years.  Certain  needed  improvements  were  made  during 
this  period.  Mrs.  Mary  Marler  Jensen  wrote  the  following 
concerning  this  church  edifice,  which  she  entitles: 

THE  OLD  BURTON  CHAPEL  SPEAKS 

"We  will  have  a  closing  social,  "I  heard  the  sisters  say, 
As  they  left  Relief  Society,  one  day. 
And  I  thought,  "It's  closing  time  for  me,  I'm  through. 
After  all  the  years  I've  stood  here,  too. 
But  that's  all  right,  the  saying's  true, 
The  old  must  make  way  for  the  new." 
I  took  the  place  of  another  chapel  in  this  ward 
Built  by  the  early  pioneers  in  which  to  serve  the  Lord. 
So  we  must  come,  we  must  go. 
For  progress  must  go  on,  you  know. 
To  build  me  cost  a  lot  of  time,  money,  sacrifice  and 
labor. 
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It  took  a  lot  of  love  by  each  and  every  neighbor. 
When  all  the  work  was  done  and  I  was  then  completed 
I  heard  them  say,  It  was  many  times  repeated. 
"It's  worth  all  the  time  and  money,  it's  worth  it  all 
For  now  we  have  a  beautiful  place,  for  large  and  small, 
In  which  to  worship  God,  in  surroundings  that  are  beau- 
teous to  behold 
And  hear  the  Gospel,  the  greatest  message  ever  told." 
I  remember  when  all  the  people  met  one  Sabbath  day 
They  came  from  near  and  many  miles  away, 
And  with  song  and  prayer  dedicated  me  to  the  Lord, 
As  a  house  of  worship  in  the  Burton  Ward. 
It  thrilled  me  through  and  through 
That  I  could  be  of  service,  too. 
I've  been  here  on  this  corner  for  quite  a  spell 
And  there's  many  things  that  I  could  tell. 
I've  seen  the  babies  blessed  with  pride  and  joy, 
Didn't  matter  if  it  were  a  girl  or  boy. 
I've  seen  the  children  confirmed  members  when  they 

were  eight. 
I've  seen  the  young  folks  seek  out  their  mate. 
I've  heard  the  Bishops  and  their  counselors  pray 
That  they  could  lead  the  people  and  inspire  them  in 

God's  way. 
I've  loved  to  see  the  young  and  old  work  in  the  Ward 

with  love  and  inspiration, 
I've  seen  the  missionaries  leave  to  help  carry  the  Gospel 

into  every  nation. 
I've  seen  my  old  friends  come  and  go, 
I've  seen  them  full  of  life  and  vigor  and  then  with  steps 

more  slow. 
I've  seen  them  leave  the  Chapel,  to  come  again  no  more, 
To  journey  to  a  place  prepared  for  them  on  that  distant 

shore. 
I've  seen  people  find  comfort  and  hope  in  prayer  in 

lesson  and  song 
That  would  sustain  them  in  their  daily  lives   as  time 

went  on. 
Time  was  when  the  horse  and  buggy  lined  my  fence,  but 

they  too  have  passed  away 
Cars  of  every  make  and  color  now  hold  sway. 
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So  times  have  changed,  we're  living  in  the  modern  day 
My  sagging  shoulders,  my  grey  and  weather  beaten  face 

must  go  life's  way 
A  little  advice  I  would  speak, 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  old  and  the  antique 
If  you  would  have  the  new  Chapel  live  the  life  it's  in- 
tended to 
It  really  will  depend  on  each  of  you 
Give  it  the  pleasures  that  have  been  mine  to  share, 
Give  it  your  presence  and  your  reverance  and  your  care. 
Now  I  will  close,  I'll  just  say  adieu 
And  God  bless  Each  and  everyone  of  you. 

On  June  1,  1953,  under  direction  of  Bishop  Thomason 
and  a  building  committee,  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  com- 
bined Burton-Independence  Wards  was  started,  to  be  erect- 
ed at  the  site  of  the  former  meeting  house. 

At  the  ward  conference,  held  March  11,  1956,  the  name 
of  the  ward  was  changed  to  Rexburg  Seventh  Ward.  On  June 
10th  of  the  same  year  Elder  LeGrand  Richards  dedicated  the 
lovely  present  church  edifice. 

In  memory  and  in  honor  of  Richard  Leigh  (Beaver  Dick) 
and  his  first  wife  and  family,  and  of  the  invaluable  service  of 
the  North  Fork  Snake  River  ferry,  two  historical  monuments 
were  erected  in  August,  1937,  in  the  Burton  community.  In 
connection  with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Burton  Ward, 
the  ward  and  community  working  cooperatively  with  Scout 
Troop  46  and  Explorer  Troop  146  placed  two  historical  mon- 
uments. Monument  number  one  is  surrounded  by  a  cement 
curb  and  an  attractive  iron  fence.  The  headboard  states:  "In 
memory  of  Richard  Leigh's  (Beaver  Dick)  first  Indian  fam- 
ily. They  died  of  Black  small-pox  December  25,  to  January 
1,  1876.  Jenny,  squaw,  Richard,  son,  and  four  other  papooses, 
names  unknown."  The  monument  is  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Snake  River  near  the  junction  of  the  Teton  and  the 
Snake.  Monument  number  two  is  an  eight  foot  shaft  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Snake  River  near  the  present  high- 
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way  bridge.  It  is  faced  with  an  eternal  bronze  plaque  upon 
which  the  following  inscription  is  cast:  "In  honor  of  the  Idaho 
Mormon  Pioneers,  the  builders  of  the  North  Fork  Ferry,  the 
first  ferry  on  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  was  launched 
near  this  spot  the  26th  of  March,  1883.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  Rexburg  Stake  Pioneers  to  facilitate  the  colonization  of 
Snake  River  Fork  Country,  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Francis  E. 
Gunnell,  William  F.  Rigby  and  Henry  Flamm,  Sr.,  owners. 

John  Bailing,  Peter  Flamm,  carpenters,  George  Hibbard 
and  Caleb  Flamm,  operators,  and  all  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  ferry.  Erected  by  the  Burton  Ward  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Troop  No.  46  and  146.' 

Hibbard 

The  rural  community  of  Hibbard,  Idaho,  is  located  two 
and  one-half  miles  west  and  north  of  Rexburg,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  Burton  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  Teton  River. 
Formerly,  the  area  and  ward  was  called  Island,  for  the  com- 
munity is  surrounded  by  water,  except  on  its  east  boundary, 
which  is  the  ward  of  Salem. 

Home-seeking  pioneer  families  in  the  late  1800's  found 
an  abundance  of  water  fowl,  owing  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  Teton  River  and  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  A  pro- 
fusion of  sagebrush  covered  the  land,  with  rank  growth  of 
wild  roses  and  willows.  Gradually,  the  unwanted  vegetation 
was  grubbed,  pulled,  and  removed  to  make  way  for  the  plow, 
cultivation,  and  production  of  grains  and  hay.  Later,  sugar 
beets  were  grown  and  still  later,  potatoes  became  an  im- 
portant crop. 

The  settlement  of  Hibbard  was  virtually  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Rexburg  area,  commencing  in  1883.  Some 
of  the  earliest  families  to  file  and  locate  on  their  homesteads 
were  the  following:  George  A.  Hibbard,  Charles  Saurey,  Fred 


•'Source   materials   on   the  community   of  burton   include:    Rexburg  Seventh 
Ward  Book  of  Remembrance  for  1970. 
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Saurey,  Henry  Rock,  James  Rock,  Ira  N.  Hinckley,  Henry 
Fisher,  Joseph  E.  Rigby,  Fred  Pfost,  Ezekiel  Jacobs,  WilHam 
L.  Widdison,  Parley  Parker,  Fred  Parker,  John  L.  Evans, 
Harriet  Rowberry,  John  Rowberry,  Justin  Knapp,  James  A. 
Berry,  George  Statham,  John  Davis,  James  F.  Park,  John 
Willmore,  George  Ronnenkamp,  Josiah  Hendricks,  James 
Hendricks,  Jens  C.  Jensen,  Silas  Clements,  Eugene  P.  Clem- 
ents, Nicholas  Sommer,  and  George  Willmore. 

First  a  Sunday  School,  then  a  branch,  and  on  June  9, 
1895,  a  Ward  was  established.  It  was  known  as  the  Island 
Ward  and  reflects  the  step-by-step  development  of  the  com- 
munity as  it  became  an  independent  unit  from  Salem  Ward. 
George  A.  Hibbard  was  named  bishop,  and  he  selected  Eu- 
gene P.  Clements  and  Ezekiel  Jacobs  as  his  counselors,  (see 
Appendix  1 )  A  log  structure,  eighteen  by  thirty-two  feet  in 
size,  was  erected  in  which  ward  functions  were  held.  School 
was  taught  in  the  same  building,  which  had  a  low  stage  at  the 
north  end.  A  few  years  later,  an  addition  was  placed  on  the 
south  end  of  the  building.  The  early  meeting  house-school 
combination  edifice  was  located  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
the  present  church  building  on  the  site  where  the  Dewey  Park- 
er home  now  stands.  By  1902,  the  community  had  erected  a 
lovely  frame  structure  as  their  new  meeting  house,  located  on 
land  donated  by  Eugene  P.  Clements.  Within  a  couple  of 
years  thereafter,  the  community  and  ward  name  was  changed 
to  Hibbard,  in  honor  of  the  first  bishop.  This  edifice  served 
the  members  for  forty-six  years,  with  the  last  sacrament  meet- 
ing held  in  the  church,  February  15,  1948. 

C.  C.  Moore,  later  to  become  one  of  Idaho's  governors, 
taught  school  in  the  Hibbard  Community  prior  to  1900.  Miss 
Libby  Evans  shared  the  teaching  responsibilities  with  him  in 
the  church-school  log  structure.  Later,  a  school  was  erected 
across  from  the  church  where  Ferris  Robison's  home  now 
stands,  and  this  was  used  until  it  burned  in  the  spring  of 
1921.  Immediately  following  the  destruction  of  the  building. 
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the  present  school  was  erected.  This  school  serves  the  area 
with  sixty-four  students  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three.  Some 
others  who  taught  school  in  the  early  settlement  period  were: 
Agnes  Gibbs,  Miss  Beach,  Miss  Althouse,  Irene  Stone,  Lester 
Osburn,  and  WilUam  Widdison. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Christian  Ayling  owned  and 
managed  a  country  store-post  office  combination,  which  was 
located  where  the  Gerwin  Bowen  home  is.  Mary  E.  Ayling 
was  appointed  postmaster  for  Hibbard,  July  27,  1903,  until 
a  rural  route  was  established. 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  became  very  important;  so 
the  Sugar  Company  extended  a  spur  railroad  line  from  Sugar 
City  westerly  down  through  Salem  into  Hibbard  to  the  Snake 
River,  providing  two  loading  stations.  One  was  at  Ezekiel 
Jacob's  place  and  the  other  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This 
line  has  since  been  removed. 

The  importance  of  irrigation  water  was  soon  realized  if 
crops  were  to  be  matured  and  a  harvest  assured.  The  Saurey- 
Sommer  Ditch  bringing  the  first  water  upon  the  land  in  Hib- 
bard was  a  diversion  from  the  south  side  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Teton  River.  The  Farmers  Consolidated  Canal  Com- 
pany, a  diversion  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  and 
the  Teton  Island  Canal  Company,  a  diversion  of  the  Teton 
River,  constituted  the  major  source  of  irrigation  water  for  the 
community. 

On  February  24,  1950,  the  lovely  L.D.S.  Hibbard  Ward 
Church,  standing  today  in  the  same  location  as  its  predecessor, 
was  dedicated  by  Apostle  LeGrande  Richards.  Presently  the 
Ward  has  a  membership  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  families  and  is  an  important  unit 
of  the  Rexburg  North  Stake.' 


•^Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Hibbard  include:  Pioneer  Memories- 
History  of  the  Hibbard  Ward,  as  prepared  by  a  ward  genealogy  class  in  January, 
1963;  Printed  program  of  dedicatory  services  for  the  new  Hibbard  Ward  Chapel, 
February  24,  1950. 
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Plano 

Lying  west  and  north  of  Hibbard,  Idaho,  and  across  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  is  the  small  rural  community 
of  Piano.  Some  early  settlers  of  the  community  include:  Joe 
Brown,  M.  Hillman,  Thomas  R.  White,  Robert  White,  Joe 
White,  John  White,  Ralph  Bartlett,  Mr.  Lapham,  Richard 
Hemsley,  Charles  Weatherston,  Hyrum  J.  Lucas,  and  Francis 
Hiatt. 

Piano  L.D.S.  Ward  was  organized  November  4,  1895,  by 
division  of  the  Egin  Ward.  The  organization  took  place  in  the 
old  Egin  meeting  house.  Present  on  this  occasion  and  offici- 
ating were  members  of  the  Stake  Presidency:  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  William  F.  Rigby,  and  Thomas  E.  Bassett.  Bishop 
Harry  H.  Smith  of  Egin  conducted  the  meeting.  The  name 
of  the  new  ward  was  called  Hiatt,  within  the  Bannock  Stake. 
The  division  line  between  Egin  and  the  new  ward  was  a  road 
running  between  the  homes  of  Hemsley  and  Hillman  from  the 
river  to  the  sandhills.  Hyrum  J.  Lucas  was  sustained  bishop  of 
the  Hiatt  Ward,  with  Charles  Weatherston  and  Francis  M. 
Hiatt  as  counselors,  (see  Appendix  1)  The  name  of  the  ward 
was  changed  to  Piano  on  June  6,  1901,  to  conform  with  the 
name  of  the  community  and  post  office. 

The  first  meeting  house  of  the  ward,  which  was  also  used 
as  a  school,  was  located  upon  property  now  owned  by  Frank 
Rydalch.  Later,  this  structure  was  moved  to  Egin,  and  by 
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1904  the  community  had  erected  a  fine  upright  log  building 
on  the  townsite.  At  a  subsequent  date  the  church  was  veneered 
with  lumber,  and  painted.  This  edifice  continued  to  serve  until 
the  late  1940's.  While  the  membership  waited  for  the  de- 
cision to  be  made  for  the  location  for  a  new  meeting  house, 
the  fine  brick  school  building  at  Edmunds  was  used  for 
church  purposes.  By  May  13,  1951,  a  lovely  church  had  been 
constructed  across  the  street  from  the  Edmunds  school,  and 
on  this  memorable  Sabbath  day,  Apostle  Marion  G.  Romney 
dedicated  the  church  structure.  The  cost  of  this  church  build- 
ing and  furnishings  was  ninety-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars. 

As  suggested,  the  first  school  was  taught  in  the  church, 
and  later,  a  frame  school  house  to  accomodate  elementary 
grades  was  erected.  About  1916,  it  was  replaced  by  a  brick 
school  house.  Early  elementary  teachers  at  Piano  included  a 
Miss  Bessie  Michell,  John  Bramwell,  Miss  Pearl  Fisher,  Al- 
bert Heath,  and  J.  Odum.  It  is  recalled  that  it  was  Mr. 
Odum  who  came  from  the  mid-west,  who  suggested  that  the 
community  be  named  Piano  after  an  area  he  was  familiar 
with.  The  name  Hiatt  was  unacceptable  to  the  postal  authori- 
ties. 

The  land  for  the  Hiatt  townsite  was  donated  by  Hyrum 
J.  Lucas  and  his  wife,  Josephine.  The  plot  was  filed  for  re- 
cording on  March  16,  1890,  at  Blackfoot.  Thus,  upon  the 
townsite,  a  church  was  erected,  an  elementary  school  house, 
and  a  frame  store  which  also  housed  a  post  office.  George 
Chandler  was  the  first  to  operate  the  store,  and  Ralph  Bart- 
lett  was  the  first  appointed  postmaster  of  Piano,  receiving  his 
appointment  April  15,  1898.  (see  Appendix  4) 

In  February  of  1916,  Ernest  Blaser  leased  the  store  build- 
ing and  bought  the  inventory  from  Mr.  Chandler.  About  two 
years  later  he  acquired  the  old  school  house  and  remodeled  it 
for  his  new  store.  This  little  country  store  provided  a  valuable 
service  to  the  community  in  furnishing  groceries,  dry  goods, 
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and  hardware.  Mr.  Blaser  was  proprietor  for  many  years.  He 
was  followed  by  others  who  owned  and  operated  the  store  for 
shorter  periods  of  time,  until  it  closed  its  doors  in  1952-3. 

Those  who  homesteaded  at  Piano  soon  realized  that  they 
had  to  employ  a  different  method  of  irrigation  than  their 
neighbors  across  the  river,  for  to  flood  water  upon  the  sandy 
soil  was  to  see  it  quickly  disappear.  The  type  of  soil  com- 
prising the  "Egin  Bench,"  with  Piano  being  on  the  southern 
portion,  consists  of  volcanic  ash  and  sandy-loam,  but  once  the 
water  table  is  raised  to  a  proper  level  by  sub-irrigation,  the 
ground  produces  wonderful  crops  of  hay,  grain,  peas,  beets, 
and  potatoes.  The  climate  induced  many  of  the  early  settlers 
to  plant  apple  and  plum  orchards,  but  these  were  small  and 
because  they  were  not  properly  cared  for,  produced  only  for 
family  needs.  Four  canals  bring  water  from  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Snake  River  with  their  respective  diversions  in  the  St. 
Anthony  area.  Waters  from  the  St.  Anthony  canal,  one  of  the 
four,  are  diverted  into  Quayle  Lake,  which  is  used  to  help 
maintain  the  water  tabel  level  in  the  area. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  same  Quayle  Lake 
has  in  recent  years  provided  a  source  of  recreation.  The  lake 
is  located  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  community  and  on  the 
Fremont-Madison  County  Hne,  on  the  edge  of  the  lava  beds. 
Water  diverted  into  this  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acre  depressed  area  creates  a  fine  boating  and  water-skiing 
lake.  Funds  from  the  boat-Ucensing  tax  has  enabled  some  fine 
facilities  to  be  erected  which  accommodate  boating,  water-ski- 
ing and  picnicking.  One  drawback  seems  to  exist  with  this  site, 
for  in  midsummer  those  playing  in  the  water  may  contract  a 
skin  irritation  which  is  most  annoying,  unless  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken. 

Some  of  the  continual  problems  of  the  farmers,  especially 
those  whose  farmlands  bordered  the  semidesert  area  on  the 
west,  were  the  jack  rabbit  and  cricket  infestations.  During  the 
summer  time  the  rabbits  and  crickets  destroyed  growing  vege- 
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tation,  while  during  the  winter  months,  the  rabbits  ate  the  hay 
stacks.  In  order  to  control  and  strive  for  elimination  of  the 
jack  rabbit  problem,  rabbit  drives  were  sponsored,  in  which 
hundreds  of  men  and  boys  participated.  Each  participant  was 
armed  with  a  heavy  club,  and  the  group  formed  a  huge  circle 
embracing  a  large  area.  By  moving  in,  they  closed  the  circle 
around  many  entrapped,  frightened  rodents,  confining  them 
within  barriers  or  fences  that  had  been  erected  beforehand. 
Then  the  destruction  would  commence  as  the  participants 
clubbed  to  death  literally  thousands  of  jackrabbits.  In  one 
of  these  drives  during  the  winter  of  1918,  seven  thousand 
rabbits  were  entrapped  and  destroyed.  In  this  particular  drive 
thirteen  coyotes  were  also  encircled  and  killed.  Despite  the 
slaughter  which  took  place  in  an  annual  drive,  the  problem  of 
infestation  continues  to  this  day,  but  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

A  railroad,  referred  to  as  the  Snake  River  West-belt  Line, 
runs  through  the  western  portion  of  Piano.  It  was  constructed 
in  1915.  This  Branch  line  has  through  the  years  brought  eco- 
nomic growth  to  the  area.  A  depot  to  accommodate  both 
freight  and  passengers  was  constructed  just  west  of  the  Hiatt 
Townsite.  At  this  site  a  beet  dump  was  installed,  and  another 
at  Edmunds.  At  such  locations,  farm  produce  was  shipped  and 
manufactured  products  were  brought  in. 

Within  the  Piano  community,  two  school  systems  existed 
for  a  while.  One  was  located  on  the  townsite  and  the  other  at 
Edmunds.  The  name  Edmunds  was  taken  from  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Bill  of  the  U.S.  Congress  which  made  plural  marriages 
illegal.  This  settlement,  two  to  three  miles  northwest  of  the 
townsite,  had  a  beet-loading  facility  on  the  railroad,  and  con- 
structed an  elementary  school  to  serve  the  settlers  of  that  area. 
By  1930,  the  proposal  was  made  to  establish  a  fine  education- 
al facility  at  this  location,  which  would  provide  schooling 
through  the  twelve  grades.  The  entire  community  supported 
this  move,  which  brought  a  fine  brick  building,  a  gymnasium, 
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and  a  four  year  rural  high  school.  The  elementary  school  on 
the  townsite  was  discontinued  and  the  building  removed.  The 
statewide  school  re-organization  program  in  1947  caused  the 
rural  high  school  to  be  discontinued  by  the  fall  of  1948.  The 
consolidation  of  the  school  program  in  School  District  322  in 
Madison  County  closed  the  elementary  school  at  Edmunds  by 
January,  1966.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (1972),  the  once 
fine  school  facility  is  being  torn  down.^ 

Salem 

The  settlers  of  Salem,  Idaho,  came  mainly  from  Cache 
Valley  in  Utah,  and  located  upon  what  was  called  "Teton 
Island."  Teton  Island  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River;  on  the  south  by  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Teton  River;  and  on  the  east  by  the  established 
community  of  Wilford.  John  M.  Brannon  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing constructed  the  first  dwelHng  house  in  the  Salem  area  in 
1883,  though  Bill  McMinn  had  located  in  1879  near  the  site 
of  Fort  Henry.  The  following  families  are  among  the  early 
settlers  who  were  in  the  Salem  area  in  the  Fall  of  1884:  Bill 
Judy;  George  Henry  Abbott  Harris  and  his  adult  sons  and 
families;  James  Henry  Wilson  and  his  brother,  Elijah  Nicholas 
Wilson  and  their  families;  George  P.  Ward  and  sons  and  their 
families;  David  Nielson  and  family;  Bill  and  Harvey  Dillie 
and  their  families;  several  Anderson  families  including  Hakan 
Anderson;  Erastus  and  Hans  P.  Jensen  and  families;  and  the 
Lars  Larsen  family.  On  December  31,  1900,  Salem  Ward  rec- 
ords showed  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
with  eighty  families  having  two  hundred  and  thirteen  children 
under  eight  years  of  age. 

Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  his  counselors,  WilHam  F.  Rigby 
and  Francis  C.  Gunnell,  of  the  Bannock  Stake  Presidency, 


'Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Piano  include:  printed  program  of 
the  dedicatory  services  for  the  Piano  L.D.S.  Ward  Chapel,  Sunday,  May  15,  1951; 
tape-recorded  interviews  with  Henry  Alonzo  Brown  and  Ernest  Blaser,  spring 
1971,  Ricks  College  Library. 
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met  in  the  home  of  George  P.  Ward  on  November  23,  1884, 
to  organize  a  ward.  President  Ricks  stated  to  those  present  that 
he  had  a  twofold  purpose  to  be  accompHshed  by  the  meeting, 
namely:  the  organization  of  a  ward  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Townsite.  He  recommended  that  the  ward  be  called  Salem, 
after  the  biblical  reference,  meaning  "peace". 

George  H.  B.  (Henry  Burston)  Harris  was  named  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Salem  Ward  with  James  Henry  Wilson  and 
David  Nielson  as  his  counselors,  (see  Appendix  1 )  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  passing  that  James  Henry  Wilson  had  a 
brother  by  the  name  of  Elijah  Nicholas  Wilson,  who  for  a 
while  lived  in  Salem.  While  he  was  a  young  boy  he  lived 
among  the  Shoshone  Indians.  He  published  a  book  in  1910 
entitled  "Uncle  Nick  among  the  Shoshones."  The  town  of 
Wilson,  Wyoming  is  named  for  him. 

On  May  6,  1885,  the  first  meeting  house  of  the  ward  was 
completed.  It  consisted  of  a  log  building  with  dirt  floor  and 
roof,  and  was  located  one  block  south  and  one  block  east 
on  the  Salem  Townsite  from  the  site  of  the  present  Salem 
chapel.  A  second  meeting  house  was  built  in  north  Salem  on 
the  Lars  Larsen  farm,  and  for  a  while  was  used  as  a  church 
and  school.  Distance  and  inadequate  roads  necessitated  aux- 
iUary  organizations  to  some  extent  in  Salem  and  North  Salem, 
and  these  were  quickly  organized  and  staffed  by  faithful 
workers. 

In  due  time,  in  order  to  fill  a  real  need,  two  stores  were 
established  in  the  Salem  Townsite,  offering  general  merchan- 
dise, including  hardware  items,  clothes,  groceries  and  meats. 
George  H.  A.  Harris  and  sons  put  up  a  log  building,  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  a  substantial  rock  structure  where  the  present 
Salem  Ward  building  is  located.  Pete  Sorensen  erected  a  frame 
building  and  established  a  store  just  across  the  road  to  the 
north  from  the  Harris  store.  This  store  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  ownership  of  Cyrus  R.  J.  Harris,  a  half-brother 
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to  Burnice  R.  and  D.  Rolla  Harris,  who  operated  the  Harris 
and  Son's  business. 

The  store  on  the  south  also  housed  the  postoffice,  with 
George  H.  A.  Harris  being  the  first  postmaster,  (see  Appendix 
4)  The  store  and  postoffice  arrangement  continued  until  the 
store  burned  in  1912.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  mail 
route  from  Rexburg  served  all  of  the  Salem  area  and  was 
designated  R.F.D.  No.  2,  with  Harry  Hill  as  the  carrier.  He 
faithfully  served  the  patrons  on  the  route  for  some  twenty- 
seven  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  store  on  the  north  continued 
to  be  operated  by  C.  R.  J.  Harris  until  he  passed  away,  about 
1932. 

The  ward  members  completed  a  larger  meeting  house, 
forty-four  feet  by  twenty-six  feet,  made  of  logs,  by  February 
4,  1894.  The  structure  was  located  one-half  block  east  of  the 
former  building.  The  fine  edifice  which  gave  them  pride  and 
joy,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
rock  structure  was  completed  in  1907,  during  the  period  when 
Bishop  Burnice  R.  Harris  served  the  Ward.  This  chapel  was 
used  some  forty-seven  years  by  the  people  of  Salem.  The 
rock  was  quarried  from  a  formation  at  Sunnydell  east  of 
Archer  in  Madison  County.  The  present  lovely  chapel  was 
constructed  in  1954,  while  Gordon  B.  Shirley  was  bishop  and 
guided  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  ward. 

Fremont  Fullmer,  who  served  as  ward  clerk  of  Salem  for 
many  years,  penned  the  following  lines,  in  memory  of  the  old 
rock  church: 

THE  OLD  DESERTED  CHURCH 

It  stands  by  the  side  of  a  busy  road  with  windows  bare  and  tall, 

and  not 
A  soul  has  entered  there  from  springtime  until  fall. 

The  shingles  have  begun  to  curl  and  the  wood  is  bare. 

The  paint  that  once  adorned  it's  frame  is  seen  no  longer  there. 
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The  windows  rattle  in  their  frames,  the  doors,  they  creak  and 

moan 
But  standing  firm  thru  all  these  years  are  the  walls  of  solid  stone. 

The  pigeons  cluster  on  it's  roof,  in  front  the  grass  is  long 

The  horse  and  buggy  days  are  past,  the  hitching  post  is  gone. 

Inside  the  seats  are  old  and  worn  and  number  but  a  few 
To  bring  a  memory  of  the  past  when  everything  was  new. 

In  fancy  I  can  plainly  see  though  years  have  passed  three  score 
When  first  the  bishop  of  the  Ward  flung  wide  its  oaken  door. 

And  people  came  from  near  and  tar  all  dressed  up  in  their  best 
And  mothers  brought  their  new  born  babes  on  fast  day  to  be 
blessed. 

And  through  the  years  at  M.I. A.,  the  glittering  lights  looked 

down 
Upon  the  saintly  teenaged  girls,  the  loveliest  in  the  town. 

And  many  a  youth  has  lingered  there  until  the  class  was  o'er 
To  meet  the  maiden  of  his  choice  beside  the  outside  door. 

And  I  recall  the  quietness  when  priests  the  bread  would  break, 
And  each  and  everyone  in  turn  the  sacrament  would  take. 

And  I  can  hear  the  funeral  march  and  see  the  falling  tear. 

And  smell  again  the  flowers  that  were  placed  beside  the  bier. 

And  many  a  song  was  sweetly  sung  and  many  have  prayed  to 

God, 
As  one  by  one  they've  gently  lain  their  loved  ones  'neath  the  sod. 

Ah,  what  a  pity  men  grow  old  like  rocks  and  trees  and  houses 
Why  couldn't  they  forever  stay  just  boys  in  knee-long  trousers. 

But  so  we  live,  and  love,  and  die  and  others  take  our  place; 
And  few  will  ever  wonder  if  we  lost  or  won  the  race. 

So  in  the  last  analysis  let's  hope  that  we  shall  find 

That  each  has  been  like  the  old  church  a  service  to  mankind. 

Before  the  townsite  was  laid  out  into  ten  acre  blocks,  com- 
prising some  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  it  is  remembered 
that  the  traveled  route  between  Rexburg  and  St.  Anthony  led 
across  this  area.  The  travelers  forded  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Teton  River  east  of  the  present  bridge  on  the  Salem-Parker 
farm-to-market  oiled  highway.  There  the  road  meanders 
northeasterly  to  St.  Anthony. 
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The  first  settlers  located  on  homesteads  on  property  which 
would  assure  abundant  grass  and  water.  The  later  homestead- 
ers diverted  their  source  of  water  and  brought  it  through 
ditches  and  canals  to  the  place  of  intended  use.  According  to 
Alma  B.  Larsen,  who  was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  family 
moved  to  Salem  in  1884,  one  of  the  very  first  diversions  called 
Roxanna,  was  taken  from  the  north  side  of  north  Teton  River 
just  below  the  present  bridge  on  the  Salem-Parker  road.  He 
recalled  that  the  settlers  had  to  contend  with  two  major  prob- 
lems in  Salem  at  that  time:  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes,  and 
the  multitude  of  ground  squirrels.  These  rodents  ate  the 
tender  shoots  of  grain  as  it  grew.  He  killed  hundreds  of  these 
squirrels  with  his  shovel  when  the  ground  was  flooded  to 
force  them  out  of  their  holes. 

With  water  being  diverted  from  both  the  South  and  North 
forks  of  the  Teton,  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  River, 
many  crops  were  produced,  including  grains,  hay,  and  sugar 
beets. 

The  Sugar  Company  constructed  a  railroad  spur  line  from 
Sugar  City  where  the  factory  was  located,  westerly  down 
through  Salem  into  Hibbard,  so  that  the  farmers  might  haul 
their  crop  of  harvested  beets  to  a  receiving  dump.  The  Salem 
beet  dump  was  located  two  blocks  south  of  the  church  corner 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  In  the  mid  1940's  the  track  was 
removed,  as  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

Alma  B.  Larsen  recalled  that  public  schools  were  unavail- 
able in  his  day.  His  older  brother  Joseph  and  Albert  Ward, 
provided  some  elementary  school  guidance  and  training  in 
the  community,  though  probably  not  in  a  public  school  build- 
ing. He  went  through  the  "fourth  reader."  Among  early  ele- 
mentary pubHc  school  teachers  who  taught  at  the  Salem 
schools  are  the  following:  J.  J.  Anderson,  Miss  Mae  Cameron, 
Miss  Martha  Jacobs,  Miss  Harriet  Hill,  Miss  Ruth  Curtis, 
Miss  Nell  Thompson,  and  Miss  Galese. 
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The  polygamy  issue  affected  pioneer  life  in  many  ways, 
including  prohibition  of  Mormon  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  enthusiastic  enforcement  officials  of  the  anti- 
polygamy  laws  extended  their  authority  rather  far  and  wide. 
Alma  B.  Larsen  related  a  human-interest  episode  which  in- 
volved the  community  of  Salem.  His  bishop,  George  H  .B. 
Harris  was  required  by  the  law  enforcement  officers  to  come 
to  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  then  the  county-seat  of  Bingham.  He  was 
told  to  bring  the  church  records  with  him.  He  presented  him- 
self at  Blackfoot  and  inquired  as  to  where  he  should  stay  until 
the  Court  would  meet.  He  was  told  that  it  was  his  problem  to 
provide  for  board  and  room.  He  made  it  his  personal  concern 
and  promptly  returned  to  Salem  via  the  next  wagon  going 
north.  A  week  later  they  arrested  him  and  took  him  into 
custody.  This  time  they  provided  room  and  board  for  the 
bishop.  The  judge  fined  him  thirty-five  dollars.  It  is  not  re- 
corded as  to  what  the  charge  against  him  was.  Harris  was  un- 
able to  pay  the  fine  and  was  about  to  be  confined  to  jail.  Bar- 
ney Lavery,  a  resident  of  Salem  and  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
learned  that  the  Mormon  bishop  had  been  so  treated  and 
promptly  paid  the  fine  and  returned  the  bishop  to  his  ward. 

Within  the  geographic  area  of  the  Salem  community  is  the 
site  of  Fort  Henry,  located  approximately  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  south  and  one-quarter  mile  east  of  the  present  Salem- 
Parker  highway  bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River.  In  1810-11  Andrew  Henry  and  his  venturesome  group 
of  men  established  the  Fort  at  the  site  of  an  open  spring  of 
water  which  runs  the  year  around.  The  Fort  was  the  very 
earliest  established  by  Americans  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  1937,  under  the  direction  of  the  Salem  Ward  Boy 
Scouts,  a  monument  was  erected  at  the  site  of  Fort  Henry. 
The  monument  has  since  been  moved  to  the  highway  near  the 
bridge.^ 


"Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Salem  include:  interviews  with  Alma 
B.  Larsen,  September,  1962;  with  David  W.  Archibald,  January  22,  1970;  and 
with  J.  Frank  Belnap,  1968. 
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Teton  City 

The  community  of  Teton  City,  Idaho,  is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Teton  River  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Rexburg.  The  first  settlers  to  locate  there  did  so  in  the  spring 
of  1883,  having  arrived  in  the  area  on  or  about  April  25,  from 
Mendon,  Utah.  For  a  while  the  community  was  called  New 
Mendon,  but  the  Teton  River  and  the  mighty  Teton  peaks  to 
the  east  prompted  them  to  change  the  name.  Bishop  Thomas 
E.  Ricks  of  the  Bannock  Ward,  helped  to  select  the  location 
of  the  townsite.  It  was  then  surveyed  in  1883  by  Andrew  S. 
Anderson.  Early  accounts  suggest  that  those  first  to  arrive  at 
this  site  consisted  of  ten  men,  including  several  pairs  of  bro- 
thers, whose  names  are  as  follows:  James  Francis  and  Joseph 
Graham,  Fred  and  John  Gardner,  George  and  John  Tom 
Gittens,  John  Anderson,  Neils  Peter  Anderson,  Henry  Soren- 
son,  and  Charles  Bird.  Within  the  year  several  others 
arrived  including  John  Donaldson,  who  was  to  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  community  life. 

For  approximately  a  year,  Teton  existed  as  a  branch  of 
the  Church,  until  the  ward  was  organized  on  June  10,  1884, 
with  John  Donaldson  sustained  and  ordained  as  the  first 
bishop,  (see  Appendix  1)  He  chose  as  his  counselors  Joseph 
P.  Jones  and  Jesse  M.  Baker  with  Robert  McKinley  the  clerk. 
The  boundary  of  Teton  Ward  embraced  all  of  Moody  Creek 
on  the  south,  Clementsville  on  the  east,  the  south  side  of  the 
Teton  River,  and  everything  west  to  the  highway.  The  month 
following  the  organization  of  the  ward,  the  population  showed 
ninety-eight,  which  included  thirty-eight  children  under  eight 
years  of  age. 

Joseph  P.  Jones  and  George  Gittens  are  both  credited  with 
having  completed  the  first  home  at  Teton.  The  two  room  log 
house  of  James  Siddoway  was  the  first  to  have  a  shingle  roof. 
The  William  Naylor  home  was  the  first  frame  house  in  Teton 
and  is  still  in  use. 
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The  first  businesses  established  were:  Blacksmith  shops 
owned  and  operated  by  John  Briggs  and  Henry  Hughes;  stores 
owned  and  operated  by  Thomas  Elliott  and  J.  R.  Gardner;  a 
hotel  and  hvery  stable  operated  by  Frank  Riggan;  a  cheese 
factory  built  by  Peter  Hansen.  James  Briggs  and  James  Siddo- 
way  owned  and  operated  the  first  flour  mill,  which  ceased 
operation  in  1956.  The  Schwendiman  brothers  and  Ed  L. 
Raybould  constructed  a  large  dance  hall  north  of  the  city  hall. 
John  R.  Thompson  owned  and  operated  the  first  steam  thresh- 
ing machine.  In  1897,  Sarah  Ann  Baker  operated  a  knit- 
ting factory  in  her  home.  James  Gardner  had  the  first  buggy 
in  town;  the  first  car  owned  was  by  Martin  Garn.  Hyrum 
Clark  had  a  store  and  butcher  shop  where  the  cafe  now 
stands.  Jesse  M.  Baker  was  appointed  the  first  Postmaster  of 
Teton,  (see  Appendix  4)  in  January,  1885.  Since  those  early 
days,  there  have  been  the  Teton  State  Bank,  a  drugstore, 
cafes,  saloons,  various  stores,  garages,  and  service  stations 
that  have  served  the  community. 

To  give  added  assurance  for  maturing  crops  and  vegetable 
gardens,  the  settlers  diverted  water  from  the  Teton  River  a 
short  distance  upstream  from  the  settlement  by  means  of  a 
dam  made  of  trees,  rocks,  and  fill  dirt.  The  water  was  chan- 
neled into  a  canal  constructed  by  teams  and  slip  scrapers.  The 
canal  was  first  known  as  the  Teton  Irrigation  Company  Canal, 
later  changed  to  Teton  Irrigation  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  first  lands  to  be  irrigated  from  this  canal  were  the 
Charles  Bird  and  John  Donaldson  farms  situated  near  the 
river. 

Just  north  of  the  townsite  where  the  main  canal  was  built 
there  was  a  drop  in  the  landscape  which  provided  a  natural 
place  for  a  water  wheel.  Here  a  flour  and  grist  mill  was  built 
in  the  fall  of  1892  by  Robert  and  James  W.  Siddoway  and 
James  Briggs.  To  construct  the  mill,  the  lumber  was  hauled 
from  Canyon  Creek  and  the  machinery  shipped  by  rail  to 
Market  Lake.  It  required  nineteen  wagonloads  to  transport 
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the  machinery  and  equipment  to  the  mill  site.  This  water- 
driven  mill,  in  peak  production,  ground  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  fifty  pound  bags  of  flour  in  a  twenty-four  hour  period. 
The  residents  of  the  Teton  area  and  eastward  into  Teton 
Basin  brought  their  grain  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into  flour. 
George  A.  Briggs,  the  present  owner  and  operator  of  the  mill, 
states  that  flour  ceased  to  be  milled  about  1956,  though  the 
mill  cleans  and  processes  feed  grain.  The  mill  is  still  operated 
by  water  power. 

The  Teton  Water  and  Power  Company  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1905  as  a  branch  of  the  Teton  Irrigation  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  A  dynamo  was  installed  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  flour  mill  and  generated  electrical  power  for  the 
lighting  of  Teton,  Sugar  City,  and  Salem.  In  1907,  the  Teton 
Water  and  Power  Company  transferred  all  of  its  interests  to 
the  Fremont  County  Light  and  Power  Company. 

To  provide  a  gathering  place  for  religious  services,  the 
settlers  first  erected  a  log  meeting  house  in  the  fall  of  1884. 
In  1898-99  and  during  the  period  when  John  E.  Pincock  was 
bishop,  the  rock  L.D.S.  Church  of  Teton  Ward  was  construct- 
ed at  the  site  of  the  former  church.  This  edifice  was  added  to 
from  time  to  time  to  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the 
community.  In  December,  1952,  the  ward  leaders  made  plans 
for  a  new  chapel  and  this  project  was  supported  by  banquets, 
cooked  food  sales,  auction  sales,  talent  shows,  and  various 
activities  including  individual  assessments.  On  August  28, 
1959,  the  work  was  commenced  and  the  corner  stone  laid. 
Two  years  of  constant  labor  have  brought  rewards  in  the 
beautiful  building  that  stands  completed  as  a  monument  to 
the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Teton  Ward.  On  Sunday, 
September  10,  1961,  the  brick  L.D.S.  Church  at  Teton  Ward 
was  dedicated  by  Elder  Gordon  B.  Hinckley,  then  an  assistant 
to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  The  present  ward  membership 
is  five  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

The  first  school  in  Teton  was  established  on  Moody  Creek, 
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but  due  to  so  much  snow  and  the  slow  mode  of  travel,  the 
people  had  to  do  something  towards  a  better  education  sys- 
tem. Schools  were  held  in  private  homes,  with  Robert  McKin- 
ley  as  the  first  teacher.  Later,  school  was  held  in  the  old  log 
church  house.  Other  early  day  teachers  were:  John  Donald- 
son, Sarah  Ann  Dowdle  Baker,  Jesse  M.  Baker,  Tracy  Con- 
rad, and  JuHa  Baker.  By  1900,  Luella  Garner  was  a  school 
teacher  in  Teton  and  was  the  first  principal  in  the  new  rock 
school  building  with  Maud  Raybould  and  TilHe  Graham  as 
her  assistants  for  the  lower  grades.  There  were  approximately 
one  hundred  students  who  were  taught  in  the  eight  grades.  In 
the  early  thirties  the  school  authorities  concluded  that  the  rock 
school  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  structure.  In  the  course  of 
rebuilding,  rock  from  the  former  school  was  used  in  the  new 
structure,  necessitating  tearing  down  the  old  building,  with 
students  having  to  be  taught  in  various  buildings  in  town. 
By  Christmas  of  1937,  the  new  schoolhouse  was  completed, 
which  is  the  elementary  school  of  Teton  today. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  high  school  at  Teton  City.  Its 
existence  was  only  temporary  and  high  school  students  were 
bused  to  Madison  High  at  Rexburg,  until  the  middle  1940's, 
at  which  time  high  school  students  of  that  area  were  taken  to 
high  school  at  St.  Anthony. 

An  application  by  petition  of  W.  H.  Cloward,  Jesse  M. 
Baker,  WilHam  Naylor,  and  seventy-one  residents,  for  the  in- 
corporation of  Teton  City  was  filed  with  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  In  Book  B.  pages 
410-11,  on  February  19,  1901,  the  Board  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  in  its  order  described  the  boundaries  of  the 
village  embracing  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  being  the 
south  half  of  Section  31,  Township  7  North,  Range  40  E.B.M. 
and  located  in  Fremont  County.  The  following  residents  of 
Teton  City  were  named  and  appointed  as  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees:  James  Siddoway,  Fred  Schwendiman,  Thomas  C. 
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Smith,  John  Donaldson,  and  Frank  Graham,  (see  Appendix 
5) 

Today,  within  the  boundaries  of  Teton  City,  four  hundred 
inhabitants  reside.  Two  grocery  stores,  a  cafe,  two  service  sta- 
tions, a  pool  hall,  a  welding  machine  shop,  and  a  grain  fertiliz- 
ing establishment  serve  the  community."' 

Newdale 

The  community  of  Newdale,  Idaho,  received  its  growth 
stimulus  by  reason  of  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The  Snake 
River  Belt  Line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  had  ac- 
quired right  of  way  properties  in  1914  from  Sam  Schwendi- 
man.  A  depot  was  built  and  within  a  year  the  belt  line,  called 
a  "loop  Hne,"  was  constructed  from  Idaho  Falls  northeasterly 
up  the  valley  across  the  rich  wheatland  of  the  Rexburg  Bench, 
to  what  became  Newdale. 

The  railroad  officials  had  called  this  site  Newdale.  This 
name  was  employed  for  the  townsite,  incorporated  village,  the 
post  office,  and  the  L.D.S.  Ward,  soon  to  be  established. 

The  Schwendiman  brothers,  Fred  and  Sam,  incorporated 
the  Newdale  Investment  Company  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  company  made  available  land  for  the  townsite  of  New- 
dale,  which  was  duly  platted  into  blocks  and  lots  by  engineers 
Cotton  and  Wilson  in  April,  1916,  and  the  plat  was  filed  for 
record  in  the  Fremont  County  Recorder's  Office  on  July  10, 
1916.  That  same  spring  hundreds  of  shade  trees  were  set  out, 
and  a  few  apple  trees. 

In  March,  a  well  was  drilled  and  a  water  system  for  the 
town  commenced.  Later  a  water  storage  tank  was  erected.  To 
assure  electric  power  for  the  inhabitants  and  the  business 
houses,  a  contract  was  negotiated  with  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company. 

^Source  materials  of  the  community  of  Teton  include:  Early  History  of  Teton 
City,  Idaho,  by  Laura  Baker  Orme  and  Pearl  Anderson  Hamilton,  assisted  by 
Neta  Nibley  Gardner  and  Annie  Anderson  Hansen. 
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The  Schwendiman  brothers,  through  the  Newdale  Invest- 
ment Company,  erected  a  rock  building  which  housed  on  the 
ground  floor  a  hardware  supply  and  a  drug  store.  The  other 
portion  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Newdale,  an  independent  bank  managed  by  G.  C. 
Alden.  Upstairs  a  fine  recreational  hall  was  completed  for 
dancing,  with  a  fine  stage  where  operettas  and  drama  pro- 
ductions could  be  given.  This  facility  was  formally  opened  in 
June,  1915,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time. 
Later  that  summer  in  August,  a  group  of  men  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  came  to  Newdale  by  train  and  were 
entertained,  at  this  community  center  before  making  the 
"loop"  back  to  Idaho  Falls. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  several  grain  elevators 
were  erected  at  Newdale,  including:  Midland,  Sperry  Mill, 
and  Grain  Growers.  However,  a  grain  milling  business  has 
never  been  established  in  Newdale.  According  to  a  report, 
in  1917,  Newdale  ranked  third  in  the  nation  as  a  grain  ship- 
ping station. 

The  Bowerman  Branch  of  the  Teton  Ward  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church  was  located  in  the  Bowerman  School  some  two  miles 
east  of  the  Newdale  site.  It  was  the  church  organization  for  the 
scattered  families  of  the  area  from  August,  1914,  until  a  ward 
organization  was  established  at  Newdale  on  December  17, 
1916.  Lester  Laron  Hansen  was  ordained  by  Apostle  George 
Albert  Smith  as  Newdale's  first  bishop,  (see  Appendix  1) 
Bishop  Hansen  chose  as  his  counselors  Jesse  J.  Godfrey  and 
Samuel  Hammer.  Church  services  were  held  in  a  structure 
which  was  later  made  into  a  store  operated  by  Charles  Hawes. 
However,  when  the  Newdale  school  was  constructed,  the  ward 
contributed  financially  and  arranged  for  the  construction  of 
an  auditorium  in  the  school.  From  this  time  until  1952  the 
Newdale  Ward  membership  met  in  the  school.  Before  Bishop 
John  Schwendiman  was  released,  having  served  the  ward  for 
some  twenty  years,  he  and  his  counselors  started  a  building 
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fund  in  1942  by  purchasing  a  one  hundred  dollar  war  bond. 
During  the  years  that  followed,  this  fund  was  augmented 
through  various  ward  fund-raising  programs,  so  that  on  June 
20,  1949,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held  commencing 
the  construction  of  the  Newdale  Ward  of  the  L.D.S.  Church. 
Later  a  newspaper  caption  headlined:  "Newdale  residents,  all 
390  of  them,  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  new  $90,000  attrac- 
tive brick  veneer  L.D.S.  Church  now  nearing  completion." 
The  formal  dedication  was  held  on  Sunday,  March  2,  1952. 
Theodore  Pope  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  the  architect,  Clarence 
Bean  of  Teton  City  was  the  builder,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Quroum  of  the  Twelve,  Elder  John  Longden,  dedicated  the 
edifice.  Since  that  time  improvements  have  been  made. 

On  January  8,  1917,  a  required  number  of  Newdale  resi- 
dents formally  petitioned  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  to  incorporate  the  community  as 
the  Village  of  Newdale.  The  order  of  incorporation  legally 
describes  the  town  boundary  as  follows:  beginning  at  a  point 
seventy-five  feet  West  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Southeast 
Quarter  Section  34,  Township  seven  North,  Range  forty-one 
E.B.M.,  and  running  thence  North  two  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  forty  feet;  thence  east  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet;  thence  south  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  thence  east 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  thence  south  two  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet;  and  thence  west  one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  being  in 
Fremont  County.  In  the  same  order,  the  commissioners  named 
and  appointed  the  following  persons  to  constitute  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Newdale:  J.  F.  Walters,  G.  W. 
Bean,  J.  Fleischman,  H.  J.  Campeau,  and  Rudy  Schwendiman. 
(see  Appendix  5)  The  south  boundary  line  of  the  Village  of 
Newdale  as  incorporated,  is  the  present  Idaho  State  Highway 
33. 

It  is  recalled  that  Edwin  M.  Stocks  built  the  first  house  on 
the  site  that  became  Newdale,  in  1914.  He  was  followed  by 
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Leo  Schofield,  who  erected  a  cabin  there  later  in  the  same 
year.  Hansine  C.  Hansen,  a  widow,  came  next.  Formerly  a 
resident  of  Teton  City,  she  had  her  sons  move  her  small 
house  to  Newdale  early  in  1915.  The  first  child  born  in  New- 
dale  was  Harold  Cunningham. 

A  variety  of  businesses  were  represented  in  the  commun- 
ity including  a  blacksmith  repair  shop,  drug  store,  and  several 
grocery  stores.  Frederick  (Fritz)  Seibold  was  in  the  grocery 
business  for  many  years.  The  train  depot  erected,  catered  to 
both  freight  and  passenger  service.  The  U.S.  Post  Office 
established  a  Newdale  Post  Office  and  appointed  Sam  Schwen- 
diman  on  February  15,  1916,  as  the  first  postmaster,  (see  Ap- 
pendix 4) 

Today  freight  cars  move  along  the  East  Belt  Line  to  New- 
dale  continuing  to  haul  a  great  abundance  of  grain.  Many 
acres  of  productive  ground  have  been  diverted  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Idaho  potato  lessening  the  amount  of  grain 
growing.  Fewer  grain  elevators  are  in  operation,  giving  way 
to  the  importance  of  potatoes.  Harvey  Schwendiman,  now  de- 
ceased, established  himself  as  the  Idaho  potato  king  in  the 
area.  He  and  his  son-in-law,  Warren  Walters,  established  two 
large  patio  warehouse  at  Newdale,  which  give  winter  em- 
ployment to  many  people.* 

Canyon  Creek 

The  community  of  Canyon  Creek,  Idaho,  lies  along  and 
within  the  east  boundary  line  of  Madison  County.  The  area 
is  divided  by  a  deep  gorge  or  defile  from  which  the  name  has 
its  origin.  In  excess  of  ten  miles  long,  and  extending  from  the 
Big  Hole  Mountains  on  the  south,  the  canyon  meanders  north, 
northwesterly  to  where  it  intersects  with  the  canyon  of  the 
Teton  River.  The  creek  itself  has  its  source  several  miles  fur- 
ther south  in  the  mountains,  and  is  fed  by  several  small  creeks, 

"Source  material  on  the  community  of  Newdale  include:  Official  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Fremont  County,  January  8,  1917;  Lovell 
Schwendiman,  Dictation,  1972. 
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largely  from  snow  runoff.  Early  settlers  gave  to  these  tribu- 
taries such  descriptive  names  as  Calamity,  Warm,  Carlton, 
Pony,  and  Wright's  Creeks.  Of  these,  Calamity  Creek  and 
Warm  Creek  have  a  continuous  flow.  In  the  springtime  Can- 
yon Creek  is  a  raging  torrent  of  dark  colored  water,  emptying 
snow  runoff  into  the  Teton  River.  Down  through  the  centuries, 
the  eroding  action  of  water  and  other  elements  have  carved 
these  two  mighty  defiles,  Canyon  Creek  and  the  Teton  River, 
which  constitutes  much  of  the  geologic  phenomena  of  the  area. 

To  the  settlers  who  homesteaded  east  of  the  canyon,  it 
was  more  than  an  inconvenience,  but  not  an  unconquerable 
barrier.  Wild  game  and  the  Indians  who  passed  through  the 
area  crossed  the  ravine  where  the  gorge  was  less  formidable. 

The  early  settlers  constructed  the  first  bridge  over  the 
creek  a  quarter  of  a  mile  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Wright's  Creek.  This  crossing  was  known  as  the  old  Indian 
crossing,  or  Rocky  Fork.  A  long  dugway  was  prepared  on  the 
west  side  of  the  canyon  leading  down  to  the  creek  and  up  the 
east  side.  Later,  several  miles  downstream  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  present  bridge  which  spans  the  canyon  on 
Idaho  State  Highway  33,  a  much  improved  dugway  was  con- 
structed. A  cement  bridge  spanned  the  creek  itself. 

George  Allen  and  a  Mr.  Harris  separately  operated  a 
store-post  office  combination  (see  Appendix  4).  A  hotel  and 
livery  stable  accommodations  were  located  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek.  From  1901  until 
about  1920  this  "half-way  station"  was  very  important  to  the 
freighters  between  the  lower  valley  and  Teton  Basin.  It  was  a 
busy  place  and  provided  needed  accommodations  for  both 
man  and  beast,  during  the  winter  and  summer.  These  facilities 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1932  the  Zollinger- Wheelwright  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Rexburg  erected  a  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  foot 
length  bridge  spanning  the  canyon,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  the  creek.  This  bridge  consummated  a  long  awaited 
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dream  of  the  settlers  east  of  the  canyon  and  residents  of  Teton 
Valley.  Freighting  was  improved,  for  prior  to  the  placement  of 
the  highway  bridge,  load  capacities  were  determined  by  what 
could  be  "drawn  or  hauled  out  of  Canyon  Creek."  Likewise, 
to  the  traveler  in  and  from  this  high  country,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  meant  that  a  frightening  and  hazardous  ex- 
perience in  negotiating  the  canyon  by  means  of  steep  dugways 
could  now  be  avoided. 

Settlers  commenced  to  file  on  homesteads,  and  where 
water  could  be  made  available  to  the  land,  desert  entries  were 
made.  These  were  made  about  1 900  on  both  east  and  west  of 
the  sides  of  Canyon  Creek.  Sagebrush  and  other  vegetation 
were  removed,  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  grain  at  very 
high  elevations,  ranging  from  six  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet  in  the  Canyon  Creek  drainage  area.  The  first  water  fiUng 
on  Canyon  Creek  was  made  June  1,  1900,  by  the  Canyon 
Creek  Canal  Company.  Later,  an  additional  filing  and 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  same  company,  procurring  a 
total  of  seventy  cubic  second  feet  of  water  of  the  flow  of 
Canyon  Creek.  The  diversion  point  is  near  the  present  site  of 
Green  Canyon  Hot  Springs  campground.  Twenty-two 
hundred  acres  receive  water  from  this  diversion.  The  names 
of  a  few  early  settlers  include:  Dave  and  Ott  Browning,  Ed 
Matthes,  Hyrum  and  Joe  Bell,  Bill  Fausit,  Percy  and  George 
Fordyce,  Joseph  F.  Stevens,  and  Peter  Jensen. 

During  the  early  period  of  occupancy  of  the  district,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  coyotes,  and  their  bark  was  commonplace 
in  the  Big  Hole  Mountain  foothills,  where  one  could  also  hunt 
for  the  pine  hen  and  grouse.  The  sage  hen  was  plentiful,  be- 
fore the  species  was  deprived  of  its  habitat.  Deer  and  elk  could 
be  found  in  the  mountains  and  occasionally  might  be  sighted 
on  the  dry  farms.  The  upper  portion  of  Canyon  Creek  seemed 
to  provide  a  habitat  for  blowsnakes;  while  the  lower  portions 
of  Canyon  Creek  and  the  Teton  River  canyon  seemed  to  be  a 
more  favorable  environment  for  rattlesnakes.  One  rancher. 
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whose  property  was  bounded  by  the  Teton  River  and  Canyon 
Creek  recalls,  "When  putting  up  hay,  one  might  fork  three  or 
four  rattlesnakes  under  one  pile  of  hay." 

The  responsibility  to  provide  an  education  for  the  children 
of  the  community  soon  faced  the  homesteaders.  The  first 
school  erected  was  a  small  one-room  frame  structure,  which 
was  later  replaced  by  a  two-room  rock  building.  One  room 
was  used  as  a  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  while  the  other  room 
was  devoted  to  instruction  of  about  twenty  pupils  or  less.  In 
the  one  room,  the  teacher  gave  instruction  in  the  eight  grades. 
The  Canyon  Creek  school  closed  in  the  spring  of  1944.  Both 
of  the  school  buildings  were  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
canyon  and  south  of  the  present  state  highway.  Early  teachers 
included:  Estella  Jensen,  Mabel  Moore,  Margaret  Morrow, 
and  Bertha  Weekes.  The  last  teacher  to  instruct  at  Canyon 
Creek  was  Andrew  A.  Nelson. 

The  homesteaders  at  Canyon  Creek  were  not  predom- 
inantly Mormon  in  faith,  in  contrast  with  the  previous  settle- 
ments in  Madison  County.  Many  of  the  non-L.D.S.  settlers 
originated  in  the  midwest.  In  order  to  provide  religious  serv- 
ices for  the  scattered  saints  of  the  area,  the  Fremont  Stake 
Presidency  organized  the  Independent  Canyon  Creek  branch 
on  September  5,  1909,  with  Eugene  Prentice  Clements  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder  with  Peter  Jensen  and  Hans  P.  Ander- 
son as  counselors,  (see  Appendix  1 )  The  community  of  Clem- 
entsville  was  originally  included  in  the  area  served  by  this 
branch.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  branch,  however,  a 
Sunday  School  had  been  organized  by  Joseph  F.  Stevens,  one 
of  the  very  first  homesteaders.  The  scattered  church  member- 
ship came  from  a  considerable  distance  to  attend  this  Sunday 
School  in  the  home  of  Brother  Stevens,  who  presided  over  the 
branch  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  existence  of  the  branch,  the  members  first  met 
in  the  one-room  frame  schoolhouse.  Later  a  more  suitable 
church  was  erected.  This  was  also  located  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  canyon  and  somewhat  south  of  the  present  highway  33.  It 
is  understood  that  many  of  the  non-L.D.S.  in  the  area  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  this  building,  and  on  occasions  it 
was  used  for  community  functions.  On  May  30,  1915,  the 
Clementsville  Branch  was  organized  embracing  the  area  to 
the  east  and  became  part  of  the  Teton  Stake.  The  Canyon 
Creek  Branch  was  dissolved  on  August  17,  1924.' 

Herbert 

The  community  of  Herbert,  Idaho,  is  known  to  only  a  few 
people  of  the  present  generation.  In  the  early  1900's,  this 
farming  community  located  ten  miles  southeast  of  Rexburg  on 
a  bench  or  ridge  and  within  Madison  County,  could  boast  of  a 
school,  a  church,  a  store,  and  a  post  office. 

Albert  Fred  Luthy,  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
took  up  a  claim  on  Lyman  Creek  in  the  fall  of  1897,  built  a 
cabin,  and  cut  a  quantity  of  timber,  which  he  hauled  into 
Rexburg  for  sale.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  Luthy  raised  a  good 
crop  of  grain,  and  when  the  first  hundred  bushels  had  been: 
threshed,  he  shouted:  "Hurrah  for  the  first  hundred  bushels 
of  grain  raised  on  the  Rexburg  Bench!"  By  this  time,  many 
other  settlers  had  joined  him  on  the  Bench,  including  Alex- 
ander Leatham,  Hans  Henry  Christian  Blunck,  Joseph  Butte, 
Nicholas  Newby,  Christopher  W.  Pfost,  Joseph  A.  Johanson, 
and  others. 

These  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  were  organized  as 
a  branch  in  1903,  named  Herbert,  in  honor  of  the  firstborn 


'Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Canyon  Creek  include:  Louis  J. 
Clements,  Harold  S.  Forbush,  and  Ben  W.  Driggs,  Histoiy  of  Teton  Valley  (Rex- 
burg, Idaho:  Eastern  Idaho  Publishing  Company,  1970),  p.  159.  A  steel  trestle 
bridge  three  hundred  fifty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty-two  feet  in  width  with 
treated  timber  on  the  deck  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  twenty-nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  took  two  years  to  build.  Burning  grain 
stubble  and  brush  ignited  the  wooden  bridge  and  destroyed  it  in  1941.  It  was 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  thirty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  with 
a  twenty-four  foot  concrete  deck:   O.  J.  Neeley,  Dictation  October  30,   1971. 
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child,  Herbert  Englund.  Hans  Henry  Christian  Blunck  was 
chosen  as  presiding  Elder.  For  sometime  the  branch  belonged 
to  the  Rexburg  First  Ward,  but  in  1910  was  organized  as  an 
Independent  Branch. 

According  to  the  record,  President  Thomas  E.  Bassett 
ordained  Blunck  a  high  priest  and  set  him  apart  on  February 
5,  1910,  to  preside  over  the  branch  with  James  W.  Archibald 
as  first  counselor  and  Alexander  S.  Leatham,  as  second  coun- 
selor. The  Saints  in  the  community  shared  the  log  school 
building  as  a  meetinghouse  until  1913  when  a  frame  structure 
was  erected  as  the  new  Herbert  meetinghouse.  This  was  lo- 
cated on  land  donated  by  a  Mr.  Luthy.  The  Independent 
Branch  status  continued  until  September  27,  1925,  at  which 
time  the  Herbert  Branch  was  dissolved  and  former  Branch 
President,  Blunck,  was  chosen  as  Bishop  of  the  Rexburg 
Fourth  Ward.  The  Fourth  Ward  included  all  the  area  formerly 
embraced  in  the  Herbert  Branch. 

The  first  school  was  housed  in  a  log  building.  In  1912  the 
white-framed  store  of  the  Herbert  community  was  discontin- 
ued and  the  building  was  converted  into  a  two-room  school- 
house.  Some  of  those  who  taught  school  at  Herbert  were 
Charles  Gregory,  Cecil  Clements,  David  W.  Nelson,  Ezra 
Liljenquist,  Miss  Lewis,  Clarence  Hillman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  A.  Nelson,  who  brought  their  large  family  of  children, 
so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  students  could  keep  the  school 
functioning. 

Joseph  A.  Johanson  operated  a  store  in  rented  quarters  for 
a  while  and  later  purchased  a  lot  from  Christopher  Pfost  upon 
which  he  erected  the  lumber  store  referred  to  above.  The  store 
housed  the  Herbert  post  office  for  some  time.  The  first  post- 
master of  Herbert  was  Isabella  Leatham,  appointed  July  16, 
1906.  (see  Appendix  4) 
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This  brief  sketch  of  the  Herbert  community  should  include 
a  statement  of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  its  members,  George 
Ronnenkamp.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  snowslide  in  Moody  Canyon 
in  1917.  Virtually  the  entire  male  population  of  suitable  age 
responded  to  a  call  to  search  for  the  victim,  whose  body  was 
found  during  the  night  in  the  shde/ 


^Source  materials  on  the  community  of  Herbert  include:  Personal  interviews 
with  senior  citizens  who  were  former  residents  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  16 


EARLY  PIONEER  MEMORIES 


The  following  paragraphs  are  extractions  of  tape-recorded 
interviews  of  the  persons  named.  These  are  pioneers  of  the 
Rexburg  area,  who  were  born  prior  to  1900  in  the  Valley  or 
were  brought  as  babes-in-arms  to  the  town  before  that  date. 
We  are  privileged  to  have  some  of  them  with  us  yet,  despite 
the  passing  of  many  years,  while  others  have  gone  to  their 
graves  since  the  time  of  their  recorded  message.  By  means  of 
the  tape  recorder,  their  personal  reflections  of  early  memories 
are  preserved,  and  briefly  shared  here.  The  full  interview  in 
the  voice  of  the  pioneer,  is  available  to  you  at  the  David  O. 
McKay  Library  of  Ricks  College. 

Louisa  Tempest  Anderson  1870-1969 

She  recalls  of  having  arrived  in  the  Rexburg  settlement  on 
July  3,  1883,  being  a  thirteen  year  old  girl.  The  following  day 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  community  commemorated  the 
event  with  a  celebration  and  some  were  riding  horses.  Her 
mother  was  persuaded  to  ride  a  horse,  which  according  to  the 
daughter  was  no  small  accomplishment.  The  other  major  com- 
ment about  the  celebration  was  that  the  mosquitoes  were 
very  bad. 

She  tells  of  Walter  and  Edward  Paul  as  being  carpenters 
and  that  they  were  skilled  in  their  hand  work.  They  had  the 
first  furniture  store  in  the  town.  The  furniture  store  built  cas- 
kets to  lay  away  the  dead.  Her  father,  Phinias  Tempest,  taught 
her  how  to  care  for  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  —  in  wash- 
ing and  preparing  them  for  burial,  and  in  completing  the 
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wooden  casket  with  cotton  and  linen,  etc.  She  was  assigned 
and  set  apart  by  the  church  leadership  to  assist  in  this  respon- 
sibility. She  recalls  how  Daniel  Ricks  called  upon  her  fre- 
quently to  assist  in  these  times  of  family  crises,  when  death 
came,  and  how  dutiful  he  was  to  furnish  her  transportation 
and  to  do  other  things  to  assist.  In  her  teenage  years  she 
worked  as  a  housekeeper  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  week.  She  gave  one  dollar  to  her  mother  and  kept  the 
twenty-five  cents  to  prepare  for  her  anticipated  marriage  to 
Oliver  Anderson.  He  made  their  first  furnishings,  a  dresser 
with  a  mirror,  from  cracker  boxes. 

Carl  J.  Johnson  1890- 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  eight  miles  due  south  of  the  Madi- 
son County  courthouse  on  the  one-hundred-and-forty  acre 
sagebrush  homestead  of  his  family.  It  was  rough  and  hilly 
and  required  much  leveling  to  get  the  water  upon  it.  He 
enumerates  the  following  farm  implements  used  by  the  pio- 
neers: 12-inch  handplow,  tongue  scraper,  two-sectioned 
wooden  harrow,  leveler  constructed  of  planks,  and  a  V-shaped 
tool  referred  to  as  "go  devil"  to  clean  ditches  and  remove 
loose  earth. 

He  remembers  as  a  youngster,  grubbing,  pulUng,  and 
piling  sagebrush  to  clear  the  land  so  that  crops  might  be 
planted.  The  piles  of  brush  were  set  afire  at  night  and  it  was 
fun  to  watch  and  play  around.  In  his  home,  the  children  were 
first  taught  the  Swedish  tongue,  but  at  school  and  church,  they 
learned  English. 

His  reflections  about  church  services  suggested  that  before 
1900  the  fast  and  testimony  meetings  were  held  on  Thurs- 
days while  MIA  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings.  About  1906 
this  was  changed  to  Tuesday  nights. 

Grains  were  sown  by  broadcasting  by  hand.  The  ground 
was  harrowed.  Potatoes  were  cut  into  sets  and  each  one  by 
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one  dropped  into  the  soil  and  covered.  He  describes  seeing 
grain  harvested  by  a  scythe  and  cradle,  put  into  bundles,  tied 
with  straw  and  stacked,  and  later  threshed  by  a  reaper. 

Mr.  Johnson  discovered  and  cultivated  a  talent  for  writing 
poetry  later  in  life  and  shares  the  following  poem: 

GREETINGS  TO  MINNE 
PIONEER  MEMORIES 

Three  score  years  ten  and  five 
You've  graced  the  earth,  you've  been  alive. 
You've  helped  to  clear  the  mists  of  doubt. 
You've  taught  your  neighbors  what  life's  about. 

So  greetings  on  this  special  day. 

It  marks  another  milestone  on  Lite's  way. 

75  times  has  April  1 1th  come  and  gone  its  way. 

Arousing  memories  of  yesterday. 

A  Cottonwood  log  cabin 

With  a  window  in  the  west. 

Curtains  strung  on  wires 

Made  rooms  where  each  could  rest. 

Just  a  little  south  of  center 
Stood  the  small  cast  iron  stove; 
How  we  loved  its  frontal  hearth  piece 
Where  we  warmed  frost  bitten  toes. 

How  we  loved  to  smell  green  wood 
Dad  was  drying  on  the  oven  door. 
Can  you  see  the  little  glass  lamp 
On  the  cupboard  as  of  yore. 

The  water  bucket's  on  the  wood  bench. 
The  wash  basin  on  the  stand, 
Seamless  sacks  were  used  for  toweling 
Neatly  hemmed  by  industrious  hands; 
Washed  and  ironed  they  had  beauty 
That  even  now  I  think  is  grand. 

How  about  the  smell  of  sage  smoke 
As  we  burned  these  desert  trees. 
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After  days  of  grubbing  and  piling 
Remember  —  Seemed  almost  eternities. 

Yet  what  childish  glee  we  flaunted 
As  we  scurried  joyously 
With  the  embers  from  the  old  pile 
To  some  new  one  we  could  see. 

In  the  darkening  shades  of  nightfall 
How  mysterious  things  could  be; 
Breathlessly  we  planted  some  fire 
That  a  new  flame  there  might  be. 
How  it  pleased  dear  Dad  and  Mother 
To  see  us  help  so  eagerly. 

Can  you  see  that  dear  old  mother 
With  a  kerchief  on  her  head 
As  she  walked  the  graveled  pathway 
With  ground  wheat  or  crusts  of  bread. 

With  her  apron  on  her  forearm 
Sometimes  filled  with  new  plucked  grass 
Or  with  apples  from  the  orchard 
To  make  for  us  a  good  repast. 

Can  you  see  her  in  the  evening 
As  she  hoped  the  dusk  would  stay 
As  it  used  to  in  her  homeland 
Where  as  a  child  she  used  to  play. 

Do  you  see  the  green  fields  verdure? 
Alfalfa,  beets,  and  barley,  too. 
At  the  noontime,  or  at  sunset, 
Or  in  the  early  morning  dew. 

See  dad  walking  on  the  ditch  bank 
With  his  boots  and  shovel,  too; 
He's  real  happy  in  his  station 
E'en  though  he's  not  well  to  do. 

He's  more  thankful  than  the  average 
He's  as  happy  as  a  king; 
Bet  he's  planning  for  his  porkers 
And  the  money  they  will  bring. 
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May  you  cherish  these  fond  memories 
As  you  walk  the  path  of  hfe; 
Choose  the  ones  that  bring  you  courage 
Shun  the  ones  that  smack  of  strife. 

Keep  on  smiling,  keep  on  giving 
These  are  virtues  we  all  need. 
May  this  natal  day  be  joyous 
Is  my  wish  in  very  deed. 

Sincerely,  your  brother,  4/1/63 

Ella  Jacobs  Skelton  1886-1972 

Interviewed  at  her  home  in  Rexburg,  Mrs.  Skelton  stated 
that  her  father,  John  J.  Jacobs,  was  a  builder  who  came  to 
Rexburg  in  the  1880's.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  Henry  Flamm 
and  Company  business  having  contributed  money  to  the 
business,  but  did  not  actively  share  in  the  operation.  She  re- 
calls the  early  homes  in  the  village  as  being  log  or  frame,  one 
or  two  room  structures,  often  with  a  dirt  roof.  Her  father  was 
involved  in  erecting  some  of  the  first  adobe  or  brick  homes 
and  rock  homes  in  the  growing  community.  She  remembers 
an  adobe  or  brick  kiln  was  located  at  the  present  site  of  the 
WiUis  Walker  property  on  North  Highway,  and  that  many 
bricks  from  this  kiln  were  used  in  early  homes  of  Rexburg.  It 
was  her  belief  that  a  little  later  another  brick  kiln  was  located 
just  northwest  of  Rexburg.  These  did  not  continue  in  opera- 
tion very  many  years. 

She  remembers  the  B  and  M  Lumber  business  at  St.  An- 
thony and  that  a  branch  of  this  business  was  located  in  Rex- 
burg. Her  father  had  an  interest  in  its  operation.  In  conclusion, 
Mrs.  Skelton  recalls  that  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
in  the  area  where  the  3rd-9th  Ward  is  located,  many  German 
speaking  settlers  were  gathered  and  had  their  homes.  Her 
grandfather,  Henry  Flamm,  while  on  a  mission  had  converted 
many  of  them  and  encouraged  them  to  emmigrate  to  America 
and  to  settle  at  Rexburg. 
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James  Stephen  Skelton  1880-1972 

Mr.  Skelton  came  to  Rexburg  in  May,  1899,  when  the 
community  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  big  village."  Before  he 
married  he  was  a  businessman  at  Rexburg  having  opened  a 
meat  market  in  1901.  This  business,  though  located  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  Rexburg,  continued  to  be  operated  by  Mr. 
Skelton  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

He  recalls  coming  to  Rexburg  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  trav- 
elHng  by  wagon  from  Lewiston,  Utah.  The  Skelton  family 
brought  with  them  animals  including  cattle,  horses,  and  seven 
sheep.  The  family  bought  a  small  house  from  WilHam  Bell  in 
the  area  of  the  present  fair  grounds.  His  first  employment  was 
with  the  railroad  then  being  constructed  from  Idaho  Falls  to 
St.  Anthony.  He  worked  on  this  line  between  Rigby  and  St. 
Anthony  three  different  times.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  drove 
a  team  and  scraper  on  the  grade.  The  next  time  he  assisted 
with  the  approaches  at  crossings.  On  another  occasion  he 
helped  haul  railroad  ties. 

In  talking  about  the  town  of  Rexburg,  Skelton  remembers 
that  there  were  about  a  dozen  business  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street  in  1899,  and  of  these  he  beheved  seven 
were  saloons.  He  remembers  a  hotel  near  the  west  end  of 
town  and  the  ZCMI  store  on  the  east  side  of  town.  This  brick 
building  sold  merchandise  on  the  main  floor,  but  the  upstairs 
was  a  school.  He  attended  this  school  for  a  little  while.  The 
principal  was  a  man  named  Todd.  At  this  time  there  were  no 
cement  sidewalks  in  town,  though  the  board  walks  were  a 
luxury,  for  in  the  very  wet  weather  the  streets  in  certain  places 
were  almost  a  bog. 

He  stated  that  while  working  for  the  railroad  in  1899, 
Dave  Sanders  took  his  team  and  equipment  from  the  railroad 
work  and  spent  some  time  breaking  ground  for  the  first  build- 
ing at  the  Ricks  College  site.  He  also  assisted  by  digging  a 
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canal  around  the  hill  to  bring  water  to  the  school  site.  Skelton 
remembers  that  in  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  employed  by  W. 
A.  Ricks  and  George  Ricks,  brothers  who  operated  a  meat 
market  at  the  present  location  of  Kings  Variety  Store  in  Rex- 
burg.  At  Thanksgiving  time  he  was  hired  in  the  meat  market 
to  pluck  feathers  from  turkeys  that  were  then  prepared  and 
marketed  in  Butte,  Montana.  With  a  chuckle,  he  declared, 
"This  cooked  my  goose  for  I  have  been  in  the  meat  market 
business  ever  since."  Shortly  after,  he  bought  the  business 
from  the  Ricks  brothers. 

Skelton  explained  that  in  order  to  keep  the  meat  cool  in 
hot  weather,  he  used  ice  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
river  and  ponds  of  water  during  the  winter  months  and  proper- 
ly stored  to  be  used  during  the  summer.  He  remembers  a  Mr. 
Hicks  and  a  Mr.  Avery,  both  of  whom  were  lawyers  and  prac- 
ticing their  profession  in  Rexburg.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  in  the  early  days  of  Rexburg,  irrigation  water  ran  down 
each  side  of  Main  Street,  and  later  when  electricity  became 
available  the  pole  lines  were  installed  in  the  center  of  Main 
Street.  According  to  him,  this  had  at  least  one  advantage,  for 
in  case  of  a  runaway,  the  light  poles  were  used  to  stop  the 
horses. 

Rebecca  Weekes  Wylie  1888-1972 

Mrs.  Wylie  related  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  the  com- 
munity of  Lyman  in  a  two-room  log,  dirt-roofed  dwelling.  As 
a  small  child  he  moved  with  her  parents  to  Swan  Valley.  The 
family  homesteaded  a  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  ranch,  and 
from  Elk  Creek  diverted  water  to  be  used  upon  the  property. 
They  stayed  there  only  a  few  years  and  moved  to  Rexburg. 
She  recalled  as  a  teenage  girl,  of  taking  the  family  cows  to 
the  public  square  (now  Porter  Park),  where  many  cows  were 
brought  to  form  a  town  herd.  From  this  point,  the  herder  or 
herders  would  take  the  animals  onto  the  Rexburg  Bench  for 
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grazing  during  the  day-time.  The  cows  would  be  brought  back 
to  the  public  square  by  evening  and  those  owning  the  cows 
would  come  and  get  them. 

As  a  child,  she  remembers  going  to  the  Co-op  Store 
(ZCMI)  on  East  Main  to  purchase  needed  items  for  her 
grandmother  Gerber.  She  reflected  that  her  grandmother 
raised  many  raspberries,  currents,  and  gooseberries  which  she 
sold  in  the  community. 

John  Earl  Garner  1882- 

Mr.  Garner  was  born  in  a  cabin  almost  at  the  very  site 
where  the  new  Ogden  Temple  is  now  erected.  He  was  brought 
by  his  parents  as  an  eleven-month-old  child  into  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley. 

He  recalled  that  his  father  homesteaded  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  present  town  of  Sugar  City  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Teton  River.  There  were  thick  brush  willows  and  trees  that 
grew  along  the  Teton  River  and  on  one  occasion  his  father 
took  him  along  as  he  sought  to  obtain  some  venison.  He  was 
left  outside  the  thicket  while  his  father  hunted  for  deer.  Sud- 
denly a  deer  came  bouncing  out  of  the  brush  and  almost  ran 
over  him.  He  stated  that  large  white  hares  were  very  abundant 
in  this  vicinity  and  became  bothersome  in  the  winter  as  they 
fed  from  the  hay  stacks. 

He  remembered  that  as  a  small  child,  with  his  father,  he 
crossed  the  Snake  River  west  of  Rexburg  by  using  the  ferry. 
The  water  was  very  high  and  he  remembers  the  Carter  home 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  up  on  the  high  ground. 
This  was  before  a  bridge  was  constructed  over  the  river. 

Garner  explained  that  he  attended  school  in  Salem  in  a 
one-room  log  school  house.  The  structure  was  located  some 
distance  east  from  the  present  Salem  Church  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  He  attended  church  first  at  Wilford  Ward,  later 
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at  Teton  Ward,  and  still  later  at  Sugar  City  after  a  town  had 
been  established. 

He  went  to  Market  Lake  in  a  wagon  on  many  occasions. 
The  family  hauled  pigs  by  wagon  to  the  railroad  site  and  there 
shipped  them  by  train.  On  the  way,  especially  in  warm  wea- 
ther, a  bucket  would  be  taken  along  so  that  water  could  be 
poured  upon  the  pigs  to  keep  them  cool.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  were  usually  driven  or  trailed  to  the  railroad,  but  hogs 
had  to  be  hauled. 

Garner  told  of  his  employment  with  the  railroad.  As  the 
ties  and  rails  were  laid  between  Sugar  City  and  St.  Anthony, 
his  job  was  to  line  up  the  railroad  ties  to  bring  them  even  and 
parallel  on  the  east  edge  of  the  railroad  bed.  After  that  they 
would  be  properly  spaced  and  the  rails  spiked  down.  The 
camp  for  the  workers  was  located  in  the  fields  of  John  Dalling 
and  Alf  Jaques.  Garner  chuckled  as  he  recalled  the  day  the 
job  was  completed  and  a  celebration  at  St.  Anthony  noted  the 
event.  Many  of  his  fellow  workers  drank  too  much  of  the 
wrong  liquid  and  it  was  very  obvious  as  they  returned  to  camp 
on  a  railroad  flat  trolley.  John  Donaldson,  a  well-known  and 
popular  speaker  of  the  day,  gave  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
occasion. 

As  he  recalled  the  erection  of  the  Sugar  factory,  Garner 
commented  that  he  and  his  brothers,  George  and  Walter, 
hauled  many  wagon  loads  of  lava  rocks  to  the  site.  The  rock, 
large  and  small,  was  laid  into  deep  trenches  upon  which  the 
Sugar  factory  building  was  erected.  This  lava  was  taken  from 
the  Garner  farm  immediately  east  of  Rexburg  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hollow. 

He  recalls  that  he  owned  the  present  site  of  the  HoUist 
Enco  Service  Station.  His  home  was  located  there  and  he  re- 
members that  the  church  maintained  a  wood  lot  to  the  south 
where  the  Court  House  now  stands.  Here  logs  were  sawed 
into  blocks  and  split  and  delivered  to  needy  families  in  the 
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community.  In  the  course  of  this  public  service,  individuals 
were  assigned  to  do  the  labor.  He  remembers  of  one  of  the 
workers  losing  his  life  as  he  accidently  moved  against  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  circle  saw  in  the  wood  lot. 

Alma  B.  Larsen  1875-1966 

Alma  Larsen  came  to  the  North  Salem  area  at  the  age  of 
nine.  He  came  with  his  family  from  Hyrum,  Utah.  The  family 
immediately  set  about  to  construct  a  home  from  large  quaking 
aspen  trees.  The  roof  was  covered  with  willows  and  much 
grass  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  away.  He  recalls  that  the 
home  consisted  of  one  large  room,  but  not  big  enough  for  all 
the  family  to  sleep.  At  night,  he  and  his  two  older  sisters 
walked  one-half  mile  away  to  Hokan  Anderson's  cabin  and 
used  this  during  the  winter  for  sleeping  quarters.  To  avoid 
being  lost  in  the  deep  snows,  willows  were  poked  on  each  side 
of  the  trail  to  mark  their  way.  His  father  hung  a  lighted 
lantern  on  the  outside  of  the  home  to  guide  them  back. 

He  mentioned  the  names  of  close  neighbors,  who  lived 
near  the  Larsen  home,  including  Bill  Judy  and  Harvey  Dillie, 
Hokan  Anderson,  George  P.  Ward,  and  Ras  Jensen.  He  stated 
that  he  personally  knew  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  recalls  that 
President  Ricks  had  the  Co-op  store  in  Rexburg.  Minnie  Gar- 
ner clerked  in  this  store  at  a  very  early  time. 

His  first  paying  job  was  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  worked 
for  the  Belnap  family  by  cleaning  off  sagebrush  from  their 
property.  The  farm  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  present 
Salem-Parker  highway,  just  north  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Teton  River.  For  such  service,  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  day. 

He  described  how  his  father  and  other  near-by  settlers, 
fenced  a  school  section,  and  brought  water  through  ditches 
to  irrigate  most  of  the  ground.  The  diversion  was  from  the 
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Teton  River;  the  first  water  from  the  Teton,  he  stated,  which 
was  known  as  the  Roxana  Canal. 

Mr.  Larsen  commented  that  the  pioneer  farmers  in  this 
country  had  two  major  problems,  ground  squirrels  and  mos- 
quitoes. The  squirrels  were  just  as  thick  as  they  could  be  and 
ate  the  growing  crops,  especially  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
field.  As  they  flooded  the  fields  and  the  water  ran  into  the 
squirrel  holes,  they  would  come  out  to  be  killed  with  the  irri- 
gation shovel.  Mosquitoes  annoyed  both  man  and  beast. 

He  tells  of  Indians  passing  through  the  area,  but  their 
numbers  were  few  and  infrequent.  He  compared  this  with  the 
Indian  problems  in  Cache  Valley,  where  as  a  child  he  re- 
members they  came  in  great  numbers  and  begged  food  from 
the  settlers.  He  remembered  the  Indian  scare  originating  in 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  in  the  1890's.  White  settlers  had 
moved  into  the  Jackson  Valley,  which  had  been  granted  as  an 
Indian  tribal  hunting  area.  An  Indian  or  so  was  killed  by  the 
whites  and  it  appeared  that  a  general  uprising  would  take 
place.  The  U.S.  Government  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers 
from  Fort  Douglas,  Utah.  They  came  by  train  to  Market  Lake. 
The  first  was  a  company  of  white  infantry  marching  to  their 
destination  accompanied  with  large  wagons  hauling  the  sup- 
plies and  drawn  by  either  horses  or  mules.  He  recalls  that 
people  from  all  over  the  valley  came  to  Rexburg  to  see  the 
soldiers  and  their  wagons  of  supplies.  The  foot-sore  soldiers 
made  quite  a  sight  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Rexburg  ditch 
with  their  feet  in  the  water.  A  couple  or  three  days  later  a 
company  of  cavalry,  all  colored  soldiers,  came  through  Rex- 
burg on  their  way  to  the  Jackson  Hole  Valley.  Before  the 
soldiers  reached  their  destination,  the  Indians  quieted  down, 
and  peace  was  restored. 

Mr.  Larsen  married  Lydia  Hale.  In  his  life  he  had  a 
miraculous  recovery  from  a  broken  appendix.  He  served  a 
mission  to  Norway.  He  told  of  being  set  apart  as  a  patriarch 
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of  the  Rexburg  Stake.  At  the  time  of  the  interview,  he  had 
given  about  3,300  recorded  patriarchal  belssings. 

At  his  funeral,  a  tribute  written  by  the  late  Florence 
Cheney  was  read  and  is  presented  here: 

We  pay  tribute,  Brother  Larsen,  to  you  who  have  kept  faith 

in  God 
Though  great  trials  have  beset  you,  you've  trusted  in  God's  word. 

We  have  heard  your  given  blessings  go  inspired  by  wonderous 

power, 
Power  given  by  God's  great  priesthood,  promises  as  heaven's 

shower. 

We  have  come  with  sore  afflictions  to  ask  succor  in  our  pain. 
You've   offered  words   of  solace,   many   promises   to   gain. 

As  your  voice  you  raised  to  heaven,  God,  alone,  gave  His  reply- 
So  humbling  to  us  listening,  those  great  words  fresh  from  the  sky. 

Far  and  near  your  name  is  reverenced.   People  who  know  you 

are  blessed. 
You  are  humble,  as  God's  servant.  Friends  will  all  these  things 

attest. 

We  so  feebly  know  your  trials  all  alone  these  many  years 
In  the  dark  where  light  is  silenced,  all  your  eyes  knew  were 
but  tears. 

But  the  Spirit  heightens  seeing  far  beyond  the  human  eye 
God  gives  you  a  sense  of  vision;  on  His  sight  you  do  rely. 

And  someday  with  your  own  vision,  you'll  see  clearly  all  your 

way 
To  bless  spirits  in  the  heaven;  from  then  through  Eternal  Days! 

We  shall  wait  there  for  your  presence  to  again  clasp  your  firm 

hand 
Then  shall  our  tears  be  with  your  tears  to  rejoice  in  Heaven's 

Land. 

Sarah  Pauline  Flamm  Browning  1892- 

Mrs.  Browning  explained  that  her  father  Jacob  Henry 
Flamm  had  been  called  as  a  counselor  to  Bishop  Thomas  E. 
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Ricks,  Sr.,  before  the  community  of  Rexburg  was  settled.  A 
physical  injury  in  Logan,  Utah,  caused  him  to  be  unable  to 
come  here  at  first  to  fulfill  his  assignment,  but  he  did  come 
soon  to  the  little  settlement.  When  he  did  arrive  following  the 
accident,  he  was  temporarily  blinded. 

She  says  that  her  father  had  a  small  store  at  first  between 
Main  Street  and  First  South  in  Rexburg.  She  remembers  that 
in  front  of  this  store  was  a  huge  boulder,  around  and  upon 
which  people  liked  to  come  and  do  visiting  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  store.  The  men  would  sit  there  and  spin  yarns.  At  a 
later  date,  her  father  established  the  much  larger  store  on 
Main  Street  just  east  of  the  corner  where  the  present  Idaho 
Bank  of  Commerce  is  located.  In  this  store,  she  reflected  that 
Ross  Comstock  established  a  banking  cage  and  facility.  Later 
he  constructed  the  First  National  Bank,  about  where  the  Idaho 
Bank  of  Commerce  is  today. 

Concerning  the  early  stores  in  Rexburg,  she  remembers 
the  Z.C.M.I.  which  was  operated  by  Ruth  Rick's  father,  John 
T.  Smellie.  Just  west  of  that  was  a  harness  shop  run  by  a  Mr. 
McCallister  and  further  west  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
was  the  store  of  Flamm  and  Company. 

She  went  to  school  in  the  two-story  frame  building  about 
where  the  high  school  is  today  (1972).  There  were  four 
rooms  on  each  floor.  Sometime  about  1902,  she  and  her  sis- 
ter, with  many  other  school  children,  contracted  typhoid 
fever  from  drinking  contaminated  water  from  the  well  of  the 
school.  A  curfew  bell  mounted  in  the  frame  school  belfry 
would  ring  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  summoning  all  teen-age 
boys  and  girls  to  be  off  the  streets  and  in  their  homes.  Town 

marhal,  Joe  Moirrs,  would  jump  on  his  horse  and  go  up  and 
down  the  streets  hurrying  the  stragglers  along.  If  the  tardiness 

was  willful,  the  culprit  was  brought  in  and  fined  a  dollar.  "My 

how  the  kids  would  run,"  she  laughed. 
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Charles  J.  Zollinger  1883- 

Charles  Zollinger  was  bom  at  Providence,  Utah  and  after- 
wards came  to  the  Rexburg  settlement.  The  ZolHnger  family 
filed  on  lot  two  of  block  twenty-two  of  the  Rexburg  Townsite. 
This  and  other  property  has  remained  in  the  family  ever  since. 

His  first  job  was  to  take  the  cows  up  the  Main  Street  of 
Rexburg  to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  onto  the  hill,  where  he 
herded  them  all  day  long.  He  was  paid  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  for  this  work.  He  took  his  lunch  and  returned  the  cows  at 
night  to  the  gathering  spot  where  the  owners  came  for  them. 
He  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  felt  that  this  was  the  last  year 
that  the  village  board  allowed  Joe  Young  or  his  father  to  drive 
animals  up  Main  Street. 

His  next  position  was  working  at  the  tithing  office  and 
yard.  It  was  located  where  the  Adams  School  and  the  First- 
Eighth  Ward  Church  is  today.  At  this  place  members  of  the 
church  brought  their  tithing  in  kind.  Various  livestock  and 
all  kinds  of  needed  feeds,  including  hay  and  grains,  were 
brought  to  the  lot.  Zollinger  performed  the  services  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  livestock.  He  receipted  the  tithe  payers  for 
their  commodities,  first  for  President  Ricks,  and  later  for 
President  Thomas  E.  Bassett. 

He  used  to  drive  for  President  Ricks.  The  President  had 
two  nice  buggies.  The  black-topped  one  was  used  when  he  was 
alone  but  when  he  had  others  with  him,  he  preferred  the 
white-topped  buggy.  A  team  of  lively  black  horses  was  used 
for  these  purposes.  He  explained  that  at  nights  he  would  take 
President  Ricks  to  one  of  three  homes,  and  return  for  him 
the  next  morning.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  could  not 
walk  very  well. 

Zollinger  was  a  very  successful  builder,  and  worked  much 
with  his  father.  His  father  was  a  pointer  and  finisher  of  build- 
ing block.  He  assisted  his  father  as  a  common  laborer  on  the 
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first  academy  building,  receiving  for  his  work  of  ten  hours  a 
day,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Ruth  Ricks  1895  - 

Ruth  Ricks  was  born  at  the  family  home  on  First  East  and 
First  North  at  Rexburg.  The  family  home  was  one  of  much 
activity  as  many  of  the  Church  authorities  came  there  to  con- 
fer with  her  father  John  Taylor  Smelhe.  She  explains  that  she 
is  a  granddaughter  to  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  his  second  wife, 
Tamar  Loader  Ricks.  She  married  Alfred  Taylor  Ricks,  a  son 
of  Nathan  Ricks,  who  was  a  younger  brother  to  Thomas  E. 
Ricks. 

She  recalls  that  she  attended  Sunday  School  in  the  log 
church  located  near  the  pumphouse  on  First  East  and  First 
South.  Here,  a  beautiful  creek  flowed  over  boulders  as  it 
babbled  along.  Attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  creek  by  step- 
ping from  stone  to  stone  and  frequently  a  misstep  meant  get- 
ting one's  foot  wet. 

From  her  understanding  of  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
she  related  that  on  one  occasion,  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith 
was  in  the  Thomas  E.  Ricks  home  to  inquire  what  the  settle- 
ment most  needed.  According  to  her.  President  Ricks  told 
them  that  the  new  community  needed  a  surveyor  and  book- 
keeper. Soon  thereafter,  the  General  Authorities  sent  John  T. 
Smellie  up  to  help  the  young  colony  with  these  responsibilities. 

She  expressed  her  genuine  feeling  for  her  heritage  and  the 
contribution  that  her  ancestors  had  made  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Rexburg  Community  and  the  estabUshment  of  its  basic 
institutions.  She  has  a  positive  impression  of  her  deep  af- 
fection for  her  grandfather,  Thomas  E.  Ricks.  She  recalls,  as 
a  little  child,  seeing  her  grandfather  Ricks  wearing  a  high 
black  hat.  The  occasion  was  that  of  laying  the  cornerstone  for 
the  first  rock  building  of  the  Academy.  Her  abiding  apprecia- 
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tion  for  this  esteemed  gentleman  is  reflected  in  a  bit  of  verse 
which  she  composed: 

THOMAS  E.  RICKS 

The  old  rock  building  still  stands  firm; 
For  the  past,  we  of  the  old  days  yearn; 
When  it's  founder  placed  the  corner  stone, 
For  the  school  and  it's  ideals  he  gave  his  own. 

He  disciplined  in  a  Fatherly  way 

And  taught  God's  principles  night  and  day. 

Tenderly  guiding  the  wayward  lad, 

To  him  no  boy  was  ever  bad. 

He  knew  the  way  to  a  boy's  heart 
And  built  a  kingdom  from  the  start. 
With  love  and  charity,  none  so  bold. 
His  life  story  has  never  been  told. 

Foremost  in  battle  he  always  stood. 

Seeking  God's  kingdom  in  doing  good. 

To  him  we  pay  homage,  our  founder  of  the  school 

Who  stood  for  right,  he  was  always  true  blue. 

I  am  sure  that  he  lingers  quite  close  to  the  school 
And  walks  where  he  walked  when  he  was  the  rule. 
He  must  drive  the  black  team  and  ride  the  white  horse. 
For  this  was  a  part  of  his  daily  course. 

Then  sing  of  his  honor  and  sing  of  his  fame, 
Let  no  one  put  shadows  upon  his  good  name. 

John  Schwendiman  1877- 

"When  my  brother  Sam  Schwendman  saw  the  open  coun- 
try covered  with  tall  grass,  east  of  the  Teton  City  settlement  in 
1892,  he  concluded  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  settle," 
states  John  Schwendiman.  His  family  were  immigrants  from 
Switzerland  and  arrived  in  Bear  Lake,  Idaho,  in  the  1880's. 
His  older  brother,  Sam,  had  employment  with  the  Blackfoot 
Livestock  Company.   The   company  had  purchased  horses 
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from  Hyrum  J.  Clark  of  Teton  City  and  it  was  while  securing 
these  horses  in  1 892  that  they  learned  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  He  recalled  that  he  and  his  bro- 
ther, Fred,  worked  in  the  valley  the  next  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  (1894)  came  here  with  the  objective  of  setthng. 
Work  was  obtained  in  digging  the  Canyon  Creek  Canal. 
Their  house  logs  were  cut  and  hauled  from  the  Canyon  Creek 
forested  area.  They  purchased  an  eighty  acre  piece  of  property 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Teton  River.  They  had  plenty  of  water 
from  this  vantage  point. 

Schwendiman  remembers  that  following  his  father's  death 
in  late  July,  1894,  his  mother  and  the  family  of  boys  moved 
to  Teton  City.  There  they  lived  in  a  two-room  dirt-roofed  log 
house.  At  this  time  almost  all  dwellings  at  Teton  City  were 
dirt-roofed  homes.  The  country  east  of  Teton  City  was  open 
range  to  the  settlements  in  Teton  Basin. 

Some  grains  were  raised  on  the  property  across  the  river 
and  taken  to  the  gristmill  at  Teton  City.  It  was  operated  by 
James  Siddoway  and  a  Mr.  Briggs.  Quite  often  an  early  frost 
would  damage  the  grain  preventing  its  use  as  flour,  but  the 
grain  was  acceptable  for  animal  feed.  After  1902,  some  dry- 
farm  wheat  was  grown  on  ground  broken  up  from  the  sod.  His 
brother  Sam  purchased  property  upon  which  at  a  later  date 
Newdale  was  founded.  He  remembered  that  the  site  of  New- 
dale  had  once  been  planted  into  grain. 

He  tells  of  the  many  problems  incident  to  growing  a  suc- 
cessful crop  on  the  dryfarms.  Most  problems  had  to  be  solved 
by  experiments.  Summer-fallowing  was  not  known  about  and 
all  the  methods  and  practices  of  today  had  to  be  gradually 
learned  by  the  dry-farmers.  He  reflected,  however,  that  by 
World  War  I  this  dryfarming  area  was  producing  tremendous 
crops  of  wheat.  Newdale  became  the  second  or  third  largest 
shipping  point  of  wheat  in  the  nation.  The  railroad  line  to  this 
vicinity  became  very  important,  as  the  grain  could  be  spoiled 
if  it  was  not  sacked  or  was  piled  on  the  ground  for  long. 
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He  claims  that  when  driving  his  team  toward  Teton  City  in 
1916,  he  crossed  over  the  railroad  bed  that  had  been  graded 
and  readied  for  the  track.  Crewmen  laid  down  the  ties  and 
rails  behind  him,  so  that  he  might  say,  "I  was  the  last  to  travel 
that  way  before  the  tracks  were  laid." 


The  Spori  Sisters 

Elizabeth  (Libby)  Spori  Stowell  1888- 
Annie  Spori  Kerr  1889- 

The  Spori  sisters  were  interviewed  together  at  their  home 
in  Rexburg.  They  explained  that  their  father,  Jacob  Spori, 
came  to  the  community  in  June,  1888,  and  that  same  fall  be- 
came the  principal  of  the  Bannock  Stake  Academy. 

Libby  states  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  the  tithing  gran- 
ery,  about  where  the  Adams  School  is  now  located.  Her 
mother  picked  kernels  of  grain  from  the  cracks  in  the  wall  as 
she  lay  recuperating  from  childbirth. 

They  describe  their  father  as  being  a  large  man,  over  six 
feet  tall  in  his  stocking  feet.  He  had  a  dark  complexion,  was 
going  bald,  had  a  heavy  beard,  and  wore  a  moustache.  They 
chuckled  as  they  told  of  the  twinkle  in  their  father's  eye  and 
how  it  told  them  the  mood  he  was  in.  Their  father  had  large 
but  dehcate  hands,  for  he  played  and  improvised  expertly  on 
the  family  organ.  His  family  had  one  of  the  first  organs  in  the 
valley.  They  could  tell  their  father's  feelings  by  the  music  he 
played.  He  spoke  with  a  heavy  German  accent  though  he 
spoke  excellent  English  and  was  a  good  grammarian.  When 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  family,  it  was  English  to  the  girls  and 
French  to  their  mother. 

Annie  told  of  the  home  in  which  she  was  born.  It  was  a 
house  with  two  rooms  and  a  dirt  roof.  They  had  a  gorgeous 
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roof  garden  when  the  wind  left  the  seeds  and  the  rain  co- 
operated. Inside  the  house  there  was  no  plumbing  and  water 
was  carried  in  and  out.  There  were  kerosene  lamps  and  lan- 
terns instead  of  electricity.  Wood  was  used  for  cooking  and 
heating.  The  wood  was  hauled  many  miles  by  horse  team  and 
wagons,  mostly  in  winter  when  the  farm  work  was  at  a  stand- 
still. The  kitchen  floor  was  rough  boards  requiring  much 
scrubbing,  and  the  bedrooms  had  hand  woven  rag  carpets, 
stretched  over  fresh  straw  for  padding.  Clothes  washing  was 
done  by  scrubbing  on  a  board  by  hand  using  homemade  soap. 

On  the  outside  there  was  a  well  with  two  buckets  hung  on 
either  side  of  a  rope  strung  over  a  pulley  wheel  at  the  top. 
Water  from  this  well  stood  in  buckets  on  a  shelf  over  the  wood 
box  beside  the  stove.  A  dipper  was  always  handy  on  the  side 
of  the  bucket.  The  walls  of  the  well  were  dug  by  hand  and 
boarded  on  the  inside  to  prevent  cave-ins.  One  of  the  neigh- 
bor's little  girls  fell  into  their  well  but  was  rescued.  Some  peo- 
ple covered  their  wells  with  boards  after  that. 

The  cows  were  driven  to  a  common  spot  and  turned  over 
to  a  herder  who  drove  them  to  pasture,  and  the  children  had 
the  job  of  meeting  the  family  cows  and  driving  them  home. 
They  had  a  cellar  or  hole  in  the  ground  where  milk  was  kept 
cool  in  pans  for  cream  to  rise.  This  cream  was  used  for  the 
making  of  butter,  which  was  hand  churned. 

Libby  tells  of  taking  a  bucket  of  eggs  to  the  Z.C.M.I. 
store.  Her  older  sister  clerked  in  the  store  and  later  in  the 
Flamm  and  Company  store.  She  remembers  the  Winter's  store 
on  South  Center  across  from  the  Romance  Theatre.  She  tells 
of  the  Woodvine  Hall,  where  the  present  American  Service 
Station  is.  Many  wonderful  dances  and  athletic  events  took 
place  there.  All  basketball  games  were  held  there.  They  bade 
farewell  to  a  platoon  of  young  soldiers  from  Rexburg  who 
were  leaving  by  train  to  go  to  the  Spanish  American  War.  Her 
brother  could  not  go  because  he  was  underweight. 
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Raymond  E.  McEntire   1889-1972 

Raymond  McEntire  served  the  city  of  Rexburg  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  was  first  hired  as  a  policeman,  then  became 
chief  of  poHce.  In  1923  and  for  the  ensuing  twenty-six  years, 
he  headed  the  fire  department. 

He  tells  of  how  his  parents  brought  him  from  Ogden, 
Utah  to  live  in  Grant,  when  he  was  only  six  months  old.  His 
mother  was  a  Taylor  girl  before  marriage,  and  she  had  two 
sisters  in  the  area,  which  accounted  for  the  inducement  of  the 
move  from  Ogden  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  His 
father  was  an  excellent  builder.  Owing  to  his  father's  talents, 
a  lumber  company  was  encouraged  to  move  to  the  growing 
community  in  1902.  His  father  was  active  in  business  affairs 
and  civic  work  as  well  as  church  service. 

Cyral  a.  Watson  1889- 

Cyral  Watson  came  to  Rexburg  in  the  fall  of  1891.  His 
family  Uved  in  a  two-room  log  cabin  with  no  floor  save  the 
dirt  the  cabin  rested  on.  Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the 
Spori  family  and  the  Phineas  Tempest  family. 

He  attended  four  years  at  Ricks  Academy  and  stayed  with 
his  older  sister  because  his  parents  lived  in  Oregon  at  that 
time.  This  older  sister  was  married  to  Robert  Tempest. 

Mr.  Watson  was  hired  to  work  at  the  post  office  by  L.  Y. 
Rigby.  This  was  the  start  of  his  life's  work.  He  spent  forty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  from  June,  1916 
to  November,  1957.  He  took  a  postal  examination  and  passed 
it  easily.  Mr.  Rigby,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  postal  inspector, 
made  Watson  the  assistant  postmaster.  In  1916  the  Post 
Office  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  East  Main,  about 
where  the  Holley  Plumbing  is  today.  It  was  a  frame  structure, 
housing  a  small  lobby,  places  for  indvidual  patron  boxes,  and 
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windows  for  mail,  money  orders,  etc.  Ethel  Curtis  was  the 
clerk  and  was  recognized  for  her  efficient  dispatch  of  the  mail. 

Watson  explained  that  according  to  his  understanding,  a 
Post  Office  called  Kaintuck  was  located  on  South  First  East 
but  it  did  not  last  many  years  at  that  location.  The  site  would 
have  been  in  the  approximate  location  of  present  Thell  and 
Mary's  Cafe. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  there  were  two  rural  deliv- 
eries into  the  country.  One  route  went  north  and  was  operated 
by  Rola  Harris.  The  other  route  went  south  and  was  delivered 
by  Bill  Stevens. 
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Bishops,  and  Presiding  Elders  of  L.D.S.  Wards  of  Madison  County. 
Organized  first  in  Bannock  Stake,  then  Fremont  Stake,  and  now  in  the 
Rexburg,  Rexburg  North,  Ricks  College  First,  and  Ricks  College  Sec- 
ond, the  following  are  the  presiding  officers  of  the  individual  units  of 
the  above. 


BISHOPS: 

YEAR 

BISHOPS: 

YEAR 

Archer  Ward 

Organized 

March  2,   1902. 

George  Briggs,  Sr. 

1902 

William  Ingram  Holley 

1946 

George  Briggs,  Jr. 

1907 

Bernarr  B.  Erickson 

1952 

Olaf  P.  Johanson 

1912 

George  Henry  Munns 

1959 

James  Ray  Smith 

1928 

John  Russell  Grover 

1969 

Sterling  Magleby 

1941 

Burton  Ward 

Organized 

August  21,   1887,  Burton-Inde- 

pendence 

1953,  Rexburg  7th  1956. 

George  U.  Smith 

1887 

Emil  Nef 

1948 

John  J.  Johnson 

1891 

Charles  G.  Thomason 

1953 

Conrad  Walz 

1902 

Silas  E.  Spaulding 

1955 

James  A.  Johnson 

1931 

Mark  B.  Anderson 

1963 

Benjamin  E.  Summers 

1944 

Norman  Nef 

1969 

Canyon  Creek  Branch  Organized    September    5,    1909,    dissolved 

to  Newdale  1924. 

Eugene  P.  Clements  (PE)    1909  Joseph  F.  Stevens  1915 

Cecil  T.  Clements  (PE)       1913 


Herbert  Branch 

Hans  Henry  Christian 
Blunck  (PE) 

Hibbard  Ward  {Island) 


George  A.  Hibbard 
Joseph  E.  Rigby 
Orson   Ricks 
Lehi  Keppner 
Ervin  Widdison 


Organized     1903,    dissolved 
4th  1925. 

1903 


to    Rexburg 


Organized  on  May  19,  1895,  changed  to 
Hibbard  in  February,  1909,  in  honor  of  the 
first  bishop. 

1895          J.  Elmer  Hendricks  1947 

1906          Joseph  L.  Sellers  1953 

1929          Ray  W.  Rigby  1958 

1936          Jack  Sommer  1967 
1942 
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BISHOPS: 

Independence  Ward 

Andrew  P.  Anderson 
Charles  R.  Thomason 
Wilford  C-  Anderson 
John  L.  Nelson 


YEAR 


BISHOPS: 


YEAR 


Organized   April    13,    1902,  merged   with 
Burton  February,  1953. 

1902          Rinehart  J.  Walz  1936 

1908          John  L.  Nelson  1941 

1925          T.  Royce  Moss  1946 
1934 


Lyman  Ward 

Organized 

June  5,  1884,  with  two 

periods 

of   being 

a   branch    until    August, 

1887. 

Sidney  Weekes 

1884 

Charles  F.  Rytting 

1914 

Amos  G.  Arnold 

Jedediah  L.  Snedaker 

1926 

(PE)  and  (B) 

1885 

N.  Leslie  Andrus 

1934 

William  J.  Young  (PE) 

1887 

Angus  Peterson 

1940 

Sanmel  A.  Wilcox 

1887 

Alvin  W.  Munns 

1948 

Thomas  Atkinson 

1889 

Leo  M.  Smith 

1958 

Casey  P.  Bowen 

1902 

Harold  S.  Butler 

1969 

Newdale  Ward 

Organized 

December  17,  1916. 

Lester  L.  Hansen 

1916 

Clair  Robinson 

1952 

John  Schwendiman 

1924 

Grant  L.  Klingler 

1965 

Ira  Neibaur 

1944 

Warren  J.  Walters 

1972 

Piano  Ward 

Organized 

as  Hiatt  Ward  November  3-4, 

1895.  Changed  to  Piano  in  1901. 

Hyrum  J.  Lucas 

1896 

Cleon  C.  Parkinson 

1932 

Albert  Heath 

1903 

Moroni  J.  Steel 

1938 

Richard  Hemsley,  Jr. 

1905 

Mark  E.  Peterson 

1941 

Timothy  H.  Parkinson 

1910 

Merle  C.  Parkinson 

1951 

Ernest  Blaser 

1916 

James  L.  Rydalch 

1961 

Francis  E.  Belnap 

1928 

Lorin  C.  Young 

1968 

Henry  Alonzo  Brown 

1930 

Rexburg  First  Ward 

Organized  April  27,  1884. 

Thomas  E.  Ricks,  Jr. 

1884 

Marriner  D.  Morrell 

1940 

OUver  C.  Dalby 

1907 

Russell  Flamm 

1945 

Robert  G.  Archibald 

1914 

Franklin  Stevens 

1956 

Leslie  V.  Merrill 

1923 

Vernon  Edstrom 

1967 

Hugh  A.  Wright 

1925 

K.  Merle  Jeppeson 

1971 

Rexburg  Second  Ward 

Organized 

August  21,  1887. 

Casper  Steiner 

1887 

Albert  A.  Pieper 

1945 

Timothy  J.  Winter 

1892 

Ivan  R.  Miller 

1954 

John  L.  Baliff  (PE) 

1907 

H.  Dean  Ricks 

1957 

James  M.  Cook 

1907 

Clarence  D.  Lambert 

1964 

Henry  J.  Flamm 

1919 

Harold  Stoddard 

1965 

Wm.  Martin  Ovard 

1924 

Norman  Earl  Ricks 

1970 
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BISHOPS: 

Rexburg  Third  Ward 

Timothy  J.  Winter 
Hyrum  Ricks 
Richard  H.  Smith 
Peter  J.  Ricks 
Fred  M.  Fisher 

Rexburg  Fourth  Ward 

Hans  Henry  C.  Blunck 
Samuel  Price  Oldham 
Ezra  S.  Stucki 
Delbert  G.  Taylor 
Lowell  G.  Biddulph 

Rexburg  Fifth  Ward 

Joseph  Fisher  Sellers 
Mark  William  Siepert 

Rexburg  Sixth  Ward 

Clyde  Parkinson  Packer 
Gordon  B.  Taylor 


YEAR 


BISHOPS: 


YEAR 


Organized  August  21,  1887.  Became  part  of 
2nd  Ward  from  1892-1907. 


1887 
1907 
1910 
1921 
1925 


AlmaKlingler  1930 

Edward  L.  Powell  1939 

Raymond  Erickson  1954 

Mark  G.  Ricks  1963 

Thirkell  B.  (Dell)  Klingler  1969 


Organized  September  27,  1925. 

1925  E.  Max  Philhps 

1928  Morris  Parkinson 

1935  Wayne  M.  Smart 

1938  Alois  H.  Brock 

1948  Keith  L.  Peterson 

Organized  June  8,  1952 

1952  Joseph  Kent  Jolley 

1962 

Organized  June,  1951. 

1952  Clayter  F.  Forsgren 

1961 


1949 
1952 
1961 
1968 
1971 


1968 


1968 


Rexburg  Seventh  Ward        (See  Burton-Independence  Ward) 


Rexburg  Eighth  Ward 
Keith  W.  Zollinger 

Rexburg  Ninth  Ward 
Alden  Partridge 

Rexburg  Tenth  Ward 
Henry  Weick 

Ricks  College  First  Ward 

Gordon  A.  Dixon 
Daniel  S.  Hess 

Ricks  College 
Second  Ward 

Artell  Chapman 
Ralph  McBride 

Ricks  College 
Third  Ward 

Donald  P.  Merrill 


Organized  May  24,  1959. 
1959  W.  Keith  Walker 

Organized  July  25,  1971 
1971 

Organized  July  25,  1971 
1971 

Organized  October  14,  1956. 
1956  Lyle  Watson 

1964  Ronald  C.  Martin 


Organized  January  15,  1961. 

1961  Ralph  Thompson 

1964  B.  John  Galbraith 


Organized  May  27,  1962. 

1962  Thomas  W.  Matthews 


1968 


1968 
1972 


1966 
1970 


1968 
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BISHOPS: 

Ricks  College 
Fourth  Ward 

Cleo  H.  Browning 
Robert  B.  Powell 


YEAR 


BISHOPS: 


Organized  September  29,  1963. 

1963  Jay  Risenmay 

1966 


YEAR 


1968 


Ricks  College 
Fifth  Ward 

Perron  W.  Sonderegger 
Harold  K.  Nielsen 


Organized  May  31,  1964. 

1964  Gary  George  Griff eth 

1965 


1969 


Ricks  College 
Sixth  Ward 

Merle  R.  Fisher 
Alan  C.  Clark 


Organized  September  5,  1965. 

1965  Lorin  Weber 

1968 


1970 


Ricks  College 
Seventh  Ward 

Chester  W.  Hill 


Organized  September  5,  1965. 
1965  Charles  Grant 


1969 


Ricks  College 
Eighth  Ward 

Charles  Kay  Wilkins 


Organized  May  1,  1966. 
1966  Kenneth  Papenfuss 


1971 


Ricks  College 
Ninth  Ward 

Clyde  Prichett 
Melvin  Hammond 


Organized  May  1,  1966. 

1966  Edmund  J.  Williams 

1967 


1969 


Ricks  College 
Tenth  Ward 

Keith  L.  Sellers 


Organized  August,  1967. 
1967  Jack  L.  Bond 


1969 


Ricks  College 
Eleventh  Ward 

Rulon  S.  McCarrey 


Organized  August,  1967. 
1967  Val  D.  Bailing 


1971 


Ricks  College 
Twelfth  Ward 

Clem  Thompson 


Organized  August,  1697. 
1967  Merlin  J.  Keele 


1972 


BISHOPS: 

Ricks  College 
Thirteenth  Ward 

Berkeley  H.  Parkinson 
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BISHOPS: 


Organized  August,  1968. 
1968  Robert  M.  Wilkes 
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YEAR 


1972 


Ricks  College 
Fourteenth  Ward 

Hal  C.  Barton 


Organized  August,  1968. 
1968  L.  Dale  Steiner 


1972 


Ricks  College 
Fifteenth  Ward 

Seth  H.  Bills 


Organized  August,  1968. 
1968  Garth  R.  Holman 


1972 


Ricks  College 
Sixteenth  Ward 

Melvin  D.  Griffeth 


Organized  April,  1969 
1969 


Ricks  College 
Seventeenth  Ward 

N.  Ray  Gallup 

Ricks  College 
Eighteenth  Ward 

Donald  D.  Rydalch 


Organized  April,  1969 
1969 


Organized  April,  1969 
1969  Floyd  A.  Luke 


1972 


Ricks  College 
Nineteenth  Ward 

Garrett  E.  Case 


Organized  August,  1970. 
1970 


Ricks  College 
Twentieth  Ward 

Rudger  Vernon  Ricks 


Organized  August,  1970. 
1970 


Ricks  College 
Twenty-First  Ward 

Lyle  H.  Andersen 


Organized  August,  1970. 
1970 


Ricks  College 
Twenty-Second  Ward 

Robert  J.  Telford 


Organized  August,  1971. 
1971 
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BISHOPS: 

Ricks  College 
Twenty-Third  Ward 

Leland  R.  Hunsaker 

Ricks  College 
Twenty-Fourth  Ward 

Dean  R.  Sorensen 

Ricks  College 
Twenty-Fifth  Ward 

Robert  H.  Hansen 

Salem  Ward 

George  H.  B.  Harris 
Victor  C.  Hegsted 
Burnice  R.  Harris 
George  John  Hogg 
George  S.  Tanner 
David  W.  Archibald 

Sugar  First  Ward 


YEAR 


BISHOPS: 


YEAR 


Mark  Austin 
Alfred  Ricks 
Charles  O.  Hamilton 
Marion  L.  Murdock 

Sugar  Second  Ward 


Organized  August,  1971. 
1971 

Organized  August,  1971. 
1971 

Organized  August,  1971. 
1971 

Organized  November  23,  1884. 

1884 
1900 
1905 
1921 
1926 
1930 


Orval  P.  Mortensen 
Joseph  Francis  Belnap 
Gerald  Larsen 
Gordon  Shirley 
Phil  Worlton 
Gaylin  S.  Fuller 


1935 
1945 
1948 
1957 
1962 
1968 


Organized  July  24,  1904.  On  July  21,  1935, 
it  was  divided.  On  February  11,  1945,  the 
two  wards  were  again  united  into  one.  On 
February  18,  1968,  it  was  divided  once 
more. 

J.  Wendell  Stucki  1945 

Marion  G.  Forsyth  1956 

Ferron  W.  Sonderegger         1965 


1904 
1905 
1927 
1935 


Organized  July  21,  1935.  Discontinued  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1945.  Organized  again  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1968. 

John  Stoker  1935-1945  Glenn  Dalling  1972 

Calvin  J.  Davenport  1968 


Teton  Ward 

Organize 

^d  June  10,  1884. 

John  Donaldson 

1884 

William  D.  Hollist 

1942 

James  Gardner  (PE) 

1893 

Aaron  O.  Ricks 

1945 

John  E.  Pincock 

1893 

Jay  H.  Williams 

1949 

Jacob  Johnston 

1903 

Ray  L.  Pocock 

1956 

Henry  H.  P.  Ricks 

1922 

John  A.  Bean 

1962 

John  W.  Huskinson 

1926 

Arden  R.  Stewart 

1967 

A.  Leroy  Staker 

1936 

Ray  S.  Baker 

1971 
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Appendix  Table  2 
Stake  Presidents,  Counselors,  and  Clerks 


Bannock  Stake 


President : 
Thomas  E.  Ricks 

First  Counselor: 
William  F.  Rigby 

Second  Counselors: 

Francis  G.  Gunnell 
James  E.  Steele 

Fremont  Stake 

Presidents : 

Thomas  E.  Ricks 
Thomas  E.  Bassett 
Mark  Austin 
George  S.  Romney 
Peter  J.  Ricks 

First  Counselors : 

Thomas  E.  Bassett 
James  W.  Webster 
Mark  Austin 
Albert  Heath 
James  Blake 
Peter  J.  Ricks 
Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 

Rexburg  Stake 
Presidents: 


Organized  February  4,  1884. 

Clerks : 

1884  Thomas  E.  Bassett 

William  W.  Selck 
Francis  C.  Gunnell 
James  Gillespie 


1884 


1884 
1888 
1889 
1889 


1884 
1889 

Organized  August  6,  1898. 

Second  Counselors: 


1898 

James  W.  Webster 

1901 

1902 

Charles  S.  Woodmansee 

1902 

1910 

Albert  Heath 

1905 

1925 

James  Blake 

1910 

1931 

Nathan  Ricks 

1919 

Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 

1925 

1901 

Clerks: 

1902 

Alma  M.  Carbine 

1899 

1905 

George  H.  Emery 

1904 

1910 

William  E.  Gee 

1905 

1919 

James  C.  Anderson 

1911 

1925 

Horace  Manwaring 

1921 

1930 

Vern  V.  Duke 

1925 

Frank  L.  Davis 

1933 

Organized  June  23,  1935. 


Peter  J.  Ricks 

1935 

John  L.  Clarke 

1948 

Delbert  G.  Taylor 

1956 

Walter  F.  Ririe 

1966 

Mark  G.  Ricks 

1969 

First  Counselors: 

Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 

1935 

Delbert  G.  Taylor 

1948 

Lavere  Ricks 

1952 

Willis  Nelson 

1956 

Clyde  L.  Thomas 

1966 

Warren  R.  Widdison 

1968 

Gordon  S.  Thatcher 

1969 

Second  Counselors: 

Lavere  A.  Ricks 

1948 

H.  Lester  Petersen 

1952 

Walter  F.  Ririe 

1956 

Warren  R.  Widdison 

1966 

Gordon  S.  Thatcher 

1968 

Keith  L.  Sellers 

1969 

Clerks: 

Frank  L.  Davis 

1935 

Warren  R.  Widdison 

1952 

Robert  L.  Pedersen 

1966 

Ralph  Weatherston 

1967 
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Rexburg  North  Stake 

Presidents: 

Orval  P.  Mortensen 
Marion  G.  Forsyth 

First  Counselors: 

Leon  M.  Strong 
Edwin  C.  Flamm 
Heber  Clair  Robison 


Organized  October  28,  1945. 


1945 
1966 


1945 
1952 
1966 


Second  Counselors: 

Marriner  D.  Morrell  1952 

Edwin  C.  Flamm  1945 

Marvin  C.  Meyers  1957 

Edward  S.  Covington  1966 

Clerks: 

Douglas  Pincock  1945 

Cleo  H.  Browning  1952 

Alexander  E.  Archibald  1962 

Don  Grover  1966 


Ricks  College 
First  Stake 

President: 

J.  Wendell  Stucki 

First  Counselor: 
LaVere  A.  Ricks 


Organized  May  7,  1965. 


1965 


1965 


Second  Counselors: 

Marion  G.  Forsyth 
Lorin  Grover 
Chester  W.  Hill 


Clerks : 

Rulon  S.  McCarrey 
Gaylin  S.  Fuller 
Eldred  C.  Stevenson 


1965 
1966 
1969 


1965 
1967 
1968 


Ricks  College 
Second  Stake 

President: 
Loren  Grover 


Organized  April,  1969. 


1969 


Second  Counselor: 
Robert  B.  Powell 


1969 


First  Counselor: 
Melvin  Hammond 


1969 


Clerks : 

Val  Greenwood 

1969 

Max  Brown 

1971 
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Appendix  Table  3 


Roster  of  Executive  Officials  of  Madison  County 


State  Senators 

State  Representatives 

Nathan  Ricks 

1914 

William  Taylor 

1914 

John  E.  Pincock 

1916 

R.  S.  Hunt 

1916 

W.  Lloyd  Adams 

1918 

Royal  Garn 

1922 

R.  S.  Hunt 
R.  G.  Archibald 
I.  N.  Corey 
L.  Y.  Rigby 
James  W.  Webster 

1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 

Jacob  Magleby 
Frank  D.  Turner 
Lorenzo  Jensen 

1924 
1928 
1932 

1928 

Arnold  WilHams 

1936 

George  A.  Hoopes 

1930 

Arthur  Porter 

1942 

L.  Y.  Rigby 

1934 

Sterling  Magleby 

1946 

James  E.  Graham 

1940 

Ernest  Blaser 

1948 

J.  Kenneth  Thatcher 

1950 

Peter  J.  Ricks 

1950 

Claude  Burtenshaw 

1958 

Claude  J.  Burtenshaw 

1952 

Dick  Smith 

1960 

Steve  Meikle,  Sr. 

1954 

Ray  W.  Rigby 

1964 

Karl  C.  Klingler 

1958 

Legislative  District  No. 

28 

Melvin  Hammond 

1968 

Ray  W.  Rigby 

1966 

County  Commissioners- 

—First  District 

Nahum  Curtis 

1914 

Vernon  Mortensen 

1942 

James  W.  Webster 

1916 

Lee  L.  White 

1944 

Royal  Garn 

1918 

Harry  V.  Graham 

1946 

Homer  Reed 

1920 

Dick   Smith 

1958 

John  Taylor 

1922 

Roy  J.   Summers 

1960 

Arnold  Williams 

1932 

Ray  L.  Pocock 

1964 

O.  R.  Anderson 

1936 

Morgan  K.  Garner 

1970 

County  Commissioners- 

—Second  District 

John  K.   Orme 

1914 

Ernest  Blaser 

1930 

Alfred  Ricks 

1916 

Lee  L.  White 

1942 

John  E.  Pincock 

1918 

Enid  Nef 

1948 

Hiram  Dille 

1920 

Robert  H.  Frew 

1950 

Eph  Peterson 

1922 

Farrell  Rock 

1954 

John  W.  Hamilton 

1924 

Grant  M.  Bowen 

1966 

Martin  L.  Nave 

1926 

Dean  Ricks 

1968 

John  W.  Hamilton 

1928 
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County  Commissioners — Third  District 


John  Taylor 
David  Spaulding 
S.  W.  Hall 
C.  R.  Hansen 
Frank   Spaulding 
Andrew  A.  Nelson 
James  E.  Graham 
Theodore  Simmons 
George  Briggs,  Jr. 
William  I.  Holley 
Angus  Peterson 
Lalovi  Rigby 
John  D.  Parkinson 
Leo  M.  Smith 

County  Clerk 

John  Hegsted 
Samuel  P.  Oldham 
John  Hegsted 
P.  C.  Winter 
John  T.  Elliott 
Leland  E.  Raybould 
F.  L.  Davis 
Gilbert  T.  McKinlay 
Maxine  Nave 
Aurora  Bunnell 
NeUis  Garner 


1914 
1918 
1922 
1926 
1928 
1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
1944 
1950 
1958 
1964 
1970 

1914 
1918 
1922 
1930 
1934 
1942 
1942 
1950 
1962 
1966 
1969 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  F.  Rasmussen  1914 

William  B.  Oldham  1918 

Lottie  Worthen  1922 

Arnetto  Goodliffe  1924 

D.  W.  Nelson  1928 

Willis  G.  Nelson  1942 

C.  Drew  Cooper  1944 

Willis  J.  Lyman  1946 
(Office  Discontinued) 

Coroner 

James  R.  Young  1914 

John  Phillips  1916 

James  R.  Young  1920 

John  Phillips  1922 

W.  L.  Young  1924 

H.  J.  Flamm  1926 

F.  Schwendiman  1928 

Vern  Keller  1930 


Sheriff 

I.  N.  Corey 
Harry  A.  Munns 
Ursel  H.  Bigler 
J.  Harold  Matson 
E.  A.  Hansen 
Ford  Smith 

County  Treasurer 

Harry  Randall 
E.   W.   Johnson 
Emogene  Manwaring 
Jessie  W.  Smith 
Edith  Saurey  Haskin 
Don  R.  Grover 
Agnes  Bird 
Joy  Meng 
Agnes  Bird 

Probate  Judge 

James  A.  Berry 
A.  J.  Hansen 
Frank  L.  Davis 
Daniel  Ricks 
Vernon  C.  Mortensen 
C.  Marion  Hacking 


Jean  A.  Keller 
Russell  Flamm 
Victor  S.  Chandler 
Kenneth  Flamm 
Victor  S.  Chandler 
Russell   Flamm 
Edward  Richardson 
Gray  I.  Clawson 

Assessor 

Conrad  Walz 
John  Blackburn 
John  W.  Clements 
Fred  M.  Fisher 
L.  Y.  Rigby 
Carl  J.  Johnson 
M.  G.  Koon 
Ephraim  Willmore 
Ben  E.  Summers 


1914 
1918 
1933 
1940 
1948 
1958 


1914 
1920 
1924 
1938 
1940 
1948 
1950 
1954 
1958 


1914 
1922 
1932 
1944 
1946 
1962 


1938 
1942 
1944 
1952 
1954 
1958 
1960 
1970 

1914 
1918 
1924 
1928 
1930 
1936 
1938 
1940 
1962 
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Surveyor 

Neil  A.  Anderson  1914 

Clinton  Sundberg  1918 

N.  A.  Anderson  1928 

Raymond  Anderson  1932 

D.  R.  Larsen  1934 

N.  A.  Anderson  1936 

Neil  Anderson  1938 

Alvin  E.  Harris  1940 

Dan  Whittimore  1942 

Marion  Hacking  1946 

Boyd  Beckett  1948 

A.  E.  Harris  1952 

C.  A.  Powell  1956 

Clayton  Forsgren  1958 

Richard  L.  Davis  1960 

(Office  Discontinued) 

Prosecuting  Attorney 

T.  W.  Smith  1914 

C.  W.  Poole  1916 

C.  J.  Taylor  1920 

C.  L.  Hillman  1924 

C.  W.  Poole  1930 

Leonard  Kingsford  1949 

Ray  W.  Rigby  1950 

J.  KentJolley  1964 

Madison  County  Physicians 

O.  C.  Ormsby  1914 


Joseph  Walker 
J.  R.  Supe 
G.  T.  Parkinson 
Parley  Nelson 
H.  B.  Rigby 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1929 
1933 


W.  L.  Sutherland  1937 

O.  D.  Hoffman  1947 

Albert  C.  Truxall  1952 

Lester  J.  Petersen  1969 

County  Nurses 

Sybil  Smith 
Leone  Weiand 
Goldwyn  Wimmer 
Margaret  Barnes 
Bernice  Shirley 
Margaret  Fillmore 
Esther  Choules 
Carma  Bird 
Jackie  Cushman 

County  Agents 

David  P.  Murray  1923 

Delbert  T.  Bolingbroke  1926 

George  Cleveland  1939 

Harold  Ball  1942 

Nile  Taylor  1948 

Frank  Jacobs  1953 

County  Road  Overseers 

Roman  Siepert 

William  Ricks 

Alfred  Berger 

Vernon  Powell 

David  Hunter 

Ray  Kele 

David  Hunter 

Horton  Row 

Vern  Davidson  1965 

LaVar  Pfost  1971 
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Appendix  Table  4 
Postoffices  and  Postmasters 

Archer  Created  on  May  8,  1902,  discontinued  December  31,  1917, 
reopened  in  1918,  and  moved  to  Thornton  on  January  1, 
1920. 

Jeannette  Lenroot  1902  Florence  B.  Smart  1915 

Sarah  S.  Briggs  1910  Alice  R.  Burns  1918 

Canyon  Creek     Created  January  29,  1909,  discontinued  in  1926. 

George  W.  Allen  1909  Sarah  B.  Allen  1920 

Rebecca  J.  Terry  1910  George  H.  Browning  1921 

Sidney  H.  Robinson  1915  William  K.  Clarp  1922 

Frederick  W.  Davis  1918  Joseph  A.  Hubbard 

Herbert     Created  July  16,  1906,  discontinued  October  31,  1916. 

Isabella  Leatham  1906  Ellen  E.  Luthy  1913 

Minnie  Johnson  1909  Frances  J.  Piper  1916 


Hibbard     Created  July  27,   1903,  moved  to  Rexburg  November  30, 
1905. 

Mary  E.  Ayling  1903 


Independence     Created  February  26,  1889. 


Julius  C.  Spaulding 

1889 

Alvin  W.  Nichols 

1898 

Hyrum  S.  Dudley 

1893 

Samuel  W.  Hall 

1904 

Calista  F.  Kimball 

1897 

Lyman     Created  June  11,  1887,  discontinued  September  30,  1914. 

George  Briggs  1887           Christian  Jensen                   1899 

Avangela  McCarthy  1892           Hyrum  B.  Simmons             1903 

George  Briggs  1893           Martha  Randall                     1908 


Newdale     Created  February  15,  1916. 

Samuel  Schwendiman  1916  Ira  A.  Neibaur  1927 

Joseph  R.  Fairbanks  1920  Lois  Godfrey  Graham  1944 

Clarice  M.  Robinson  1924  Anita  Schwendiman  1956 

Susie  Chantrill  1926 
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Piano     Created  April  5,  1898,  discontinued  November  4,  1905. 


Ralph  W.  Bartlett 
Hyrum  J.  Lucas 


1898 
1898 


Aaron  B.  Porter,  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  White 


1902 
1903 


Rexburg     Created   January   23,    1885,   name    changed   to   Kaintuck 
August  8,  1889,  name  changed  back  to  Rexburg  in  1893. 


Thomas  E.  Bassett 
James  Murphy 
Walter  Paul 
Mary  M.  Dye 
Thomas  E.  Basset 
Daniel  Stephens 
Lorenzo  Y.  Rigby 


1885 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1893 
1910 
1914 


Samuel  P.  Oldham 
George  A.  Hoopes 
Willis  Lyman 
Ephraim  Willmore 
Parlette  Petersen 
Lorin  F.  Widdison 


1923 
1935 
1949 
1962 
1963 
1967 


Salem     Created  July  11,  1893,  discontinued  December  30,  1916. 

Berniece  R.  Harris 
Cyrus  R.  J.  Harris 


George  H.  A.  Harris 
Rolla  Harris 


1893 
1902 


1903 
1913 


Sugar  City     Created  June  6,  1 904  . 


Violet  M.  WaUis 
Mons  H.  Anderson 
Lavina  A.  WiUiams 
D.  Rolla  Harris 


1904 
1905 
1905 
1917 


Christian  Schwendiman        1922 
Ezekiel  Holman  1934 

Lloyd  Luke  1955 


Teton  City     Created  January  9,  1885. 

Jesse  M.  Baker  1885 

Frank  Riggan  1888 

John  Bell  1 890 

Sarah  A.  Baker  1893 

Lavina  A.  Williams  1897 

Mary  L.  Pogge  1904 


Walter  Riggs 
Elizabeth  D.  Hayes 
Verna  M.  Sorensen 
Pearl  Messeldine 
Lena  Butts 


1909 
1919 
1928 
1936 
1942 


Thornton     Created  October  31,  1904. 

William  E.  Thornton  1904 

Christopher  L.  Galbraith  1911 

Martha  M.  Marler  1912 

George  W.  Marler  1915 


Mary  M.  Marler 
Allen  D.  Marler 
Alfred  Simmons 


1928 
1936 
1963 


Union     Created  April  15,  1899. 


William  B.  Firth 
William  E.  Thornton 


1899 
1900 


Samuel  S.  Anderson 


1904 
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Appendix  Table  5 

Chairmen,  Mayors,  and  Clerks  of  Municipalities 

CHAIRMEN-MAYORS  YEAR  CLERKS  YEAR 

Newdale     Village  was  incorporated  January  8,  1917,  with  city  status 
achieved  in  1967. 


George  W.  Bean 
Joseph  Fleischman 
E.  M.  Stocks 
Roy  Graham 
Harvery  Schwendiman 
Lavell  Schwendiman 
L.  W.  Klingler 
Grant  Klingler 
Jay  Robinson 
Rex  Howard 
Jay  Robinson 

Rexburg     Village  was 
on  April  7, 

Henry  Flamm 
Nathan  Ricks 
G.  W.  Woodvine 
Jacob  Brenner 
John  L.  Jacobs 
G.  W.  Woodvine 
A.  C.  Hess 
W.  N.  Stephens 
Jacob  Henry  Flamm 
Eli  McEntire 
John  L.  Jacobs 
Hyrum  Dewsnup 
James  W.  Webster 
Thomas  E.  Ricks 
Robert  G.  Archibald 
Nathan  Ricks 
Fred  S.  Parkinson 
Nathan  Ricks 
John  L.  Baliff,  Jr. 
R.   G.  Archibald 
Lorenzo  Y.  Rigby 
Peter  Mickelsen 
Arthur  Porter,  Jr. 
Harlo  B.  Rigby 
David  W.  Stowell 
Joseph  DeMott 
Joseph  M.  Parkinson 
Wayne  M.  Smart 
J.  Fred  Smith 
A.  E.  Archibald 
Gilbert  Larsen 
Alois  H.  Brock 
Henry  Shirley 


Frank  Williams 

1917 

B.  L.  Garner 

1923 

Rex  Howard 

1950 

Lavell  Schwendiman 

1963 

Thelma  B.  Archibald 

1964 

1917 
1917 
1919 
1923 
1938 
1945 
1950 
1960 
1963 
1964 
1968 

organized  July  10,  1893.  City  status  was  achieved 
1903. 


1893 

1895 

1896 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1915 

1917 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1927 

1929 

1935 

1937 

1943 

1949 

1951 

1953 

1958 

1959 

1966 

1970 


A.  L.  Blackburn 
A.  M.  Carbine 
A.  M.  Carter 
George  Emery 
A.  L.  Blackburn 
W.  E.  Gee 
J.  C.  Anderson 
Albert  Heath 
Ray  Garner 
George  Liljenquist 
James  Blake 
Tom  Richmond 
Edna  S.  Dietrich 
Edna  P.  Hegsted 
Gilbert  McKinley 
Loretta  M.  Rigby 
Albert  Smith 
Beulah  Johnson 


1893 

1901 
1904 
1905 
1909 
1911 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1927 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1946 
1948 
1965 
1967 
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Sugar  City     Village  was  organized  January  8,   1906.  City  status  was 
achieved  in  1967. 


Thomas  Austin 

1906 

J.  T.  Worlton 

1906 

Alfred  Ricks 

1907 

Fred  J.  Heath 

1909 

J.  W.  Phillips 

1919 

J.  W.  Stoker 

1919 

Alfred  Ricks,  Sr. 

1924 

Conrad  Sorensen 

1920 

J.  M.  Smith 

1927 

Henry  Eddington 

1922 

Charles  O.  Hamilton 

1929 

Rondo  Barrus 

1951 

Leffel  A.  Bean 

1931 

J.  Kenneth  Thatcher 

1947 

John  Wilding 

1952 

Emery  Ihomas 

1955 

LaMar  Barrus 

1961 

Glenn  W.  Bailing 

1968 

Lawrence  Grover 

1972 

Teton  City     Village  was  organized  February  19,  1901.  City  status  was 
achieved  in  1967. 


Jacob  Johnston 

1910 

Benjamin  F.  Gillette 

1910 

Benjamin  F.  Gillette 

1916 

T.  J.  Richman 

1911 

John  S.  Eames 

1918 

Walter  Riggs 

1918 

Robert  Logan 

1919 

John  Donaldson 

1919 

William  Naylor 

1920 

George  E.  White 

1928 

Frank  H.  Siddoway 

1921 

Lena  Bolin 

1934 

R.  C.  Berry 

1923 

Sara  Bright 

1939 

John  Briggs 

1924 

Geneva  Parker 

1944 

Benjamin  F.  Gillette 

1925 

Lena  Butt 

1948 

John  S.  Eames 

1927 

Geneva  Parker  Briggs 

1963 

E.  H.  Quirl 

1931 

C.  V.  Rockham 

1937 

Melvin  Johnson 

1943 

Stan  Welch 

1949 

Artell  Bright 

1951 

John  Bean 

1953 

Reed  Tucker 

1955 

Ray  Baker 

1957 

Horace  Thomson 

1959 

Ted  Hikida 

1963 

Jack  Crawley 

1965 

David  B.  Johnson 

1967 

James  Siddoway 

1968 

Merlin  Bean 

1972 
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Appendix  Table  6 
Madison  County  Schools 

In  1948  there  was  a  state-wide  reorganization  of  education.  The  super- 
intendents office  was  made  an  appointive  position  rather  than  an 
elected  one  and  many  independent  school  districts  were  consolidated. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents  and  high  school  principals 
since  the  reorganization. 


School  District  321 

School  District  322 

Superintendents 

Superintendents 

Ezra  S.  Stucki 

1950 

J.  Kenneth  Thatcher 

1950 

George  Catnmll 

1952 

Robert  Van  Drimmelin 

1956 

Jean  H.  Waite 

1972 

Donald  J.  Hobbs 

1959 

Onan  T.  Mecham 

1963 

For  superintendents  prior 

to 

Thomas  D.  Kershaw 

1970 

1948  see  Appendix  3) 

Principals  of 

Principals  of 

Sugar-Salem  High  School 

Madison  High  School 

Merle  Bowerman 

Alma  Teuscher 

Rex  Passey 

WilHs  G.  Nelson 

Donald  J.  Hobbs 

Hal  C.  Barton 

Ferron  Sonderegger 

Val  D.  Bailing 

Mack  Shirley 

Monte  Bennett 

Glenn  Dalling 

Jack  A.  Wilcock 

Jack  A.  Wilcock 

(Vice-principal)  Norman  Wood 

Onan  T.  Mecham 

Reo  Archibald 

Wesley  Rash 
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